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The  Years. 


"  Time  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  wings.'' — Young. 


A  S  comes  amain  the  glossy  flying  raven, 

•**■  That  with  unwavering  wing,  breast  on  the  view, 

Cleaves  slow  the  lucid  air  beneath  the  blue, 

And  seems  scarce  other  than  a  figure  graven — 

Ha  !  now  the  sweeping  pinions  flash  as  levin. 

And  all  their  silken  cordage  whistles  loud  : — 

Lo,  the  departing  flight,  like  fleck  of  cloud, 

Is  swallowed  quick  by  the  awaiting  heaven  ! 

'♦^ 
So  lag  and  tarry,  to  the  youth,  the  years 

In  their  oncoming  from  the  brooding  sky. 

Till  bursts  at  middle  life  their  rushing  speed 

All  breathless  with  the  world  of  hopes  and  fears ; 

And,  lo,  departing  the  Eternal  Eye 

Winks  them  to  moments  in  His  endless  brede  ! 

Theodore  H.  Rand. 
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Two  Poets  on  Death. 


"  On,  to  the  bound  of  the  waste, 
On,  to  the  city  of  God  ! " 

\1  7ITHIN  the  last  ten  years  two  of  our  greatest  poets  have  passed 
^  '  into  the  valley  of  "  Avilion  " — passed,  for  they  can  never  die  in 
the  hearts  of  those  that  know  and  love  them  through  the  medium  of 
their  poetry.  That  these  two  poets,  despite  marked  differences  of  per- 
sonality and  style,  were  friends  through  life,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  they  were  able  in  greatness,  and  wrought  with  the  same  high  pur- 
pose, ever  looking  forward  to  that 

"  Far-off  divine  event 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

Tennyson  is  the  sweet  singer  of  his  age.  In  him  the  artist  seems 
to  predominate ;  but  we  feel  also  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  uttering 
vital  truth,  none  the  less  truth  because  expressed  in  "  notes  of  linked 
sweetness  "  and  in  harmonious  cadences.  Unfairly  has  he  been  called 
"  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day  ; "  he  reflects  the  complex  thoughts 
of  his  time ;  we  feel  the  great  poet  soul  ever  present  behind  the  poem, 
and  greater  than  the  song. 

In  Browning  we  find  none  of  the  studied  grace  and  cultured  elo- 
quence of  his  brother  poet,  but  in  its  place  a  rugged  vigor  and  sublime 
incoherence.  He  seems  like  one  of  the  prophets  of  old  in  his  strength; 
the  burden  of  a  mighty  message  compels  him  to  a  passionate  and 
broken  utterance ;  he  has  a  clear  intuition  of  the  deep  things  of  life  ; 
he  is  the  seer,  not  the  singer. 

The  differences  between  these  poets  are  clearly  marked  in  the  two 
short  poems,  "Prospice"  and  "Crossing  the  Bar,"  in  which  each 
expresses  in  a  style  peculiarly  his  own,  his  feelings  with  regard  to 
death. 

••  Crossing  the  Bar,"  a  little  lyric,  which  has  won  its  way  to  the 
hearts  of  men,  forms  a  fitting  close  to  the  poet's  life-work.  The  per- 
fect calm  that  pervades  the  poem  appears  all  the  more  beautiful,  when 
we  remember  that  the  prelude  was  awful  doubt  and  "  wild  unrest,"  a 
period  when  the  stars  seem  to  "  blindly  run." 

"  A  web  is  wov'n  across  the  sky  ; 
From  out  waste  places  comes  a  cry. 
And  murmurs  from  the  dying  sun." 
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But  in  the  darkness  we  find  him  reaching  out  with  "  lame  hands  of 
faith  "  to  what  he  feels  is  "  Lord  of  all."  Gradually  the  note  of  trust, 
weak  at  first,  grows  calmly  sweet,  and  finally  rises  into  a  triumphant 
anthem ;  at  eventide  the  heavens  are  cleared  and  a  hundred  spirits 
whisper  "  Peace." 

This  is  the  attitude  of  the  poet's  mind  in  the  poem  that  we  are  con- 
sidering. The  pictures  which  are  called  up  in  the  poem — and  surely 
Tennyson  is  a  most  perfect  artist — all  are  made  to  reflect  the  mood  of 
the  author.  A  quiet  evening,  a  clear  sunset,  and  a  boundless  deep, 
on  which  the  breath  of  heaven  seems  to  rest ! — perfect  peace  !  A  less 
skilful  poet  would  have  given  us  a  minute  description  and  still  have 
failed  to  produce  the  exquisite  effect  that  this  master  artist  gives  by  a 
few  magic  touches.  He  makes  us  see  with  him  the  warm  tints  of  sun- 
set fade  into  twilight  grey,  followed  by  the  sombre  hues  of  night ;  we 
hear  the  music  of  the  evening  bell ;  the  evening  star  far  above  looks 
calmly  down  on  no  hungry  raging  sea  : 

"  But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 
Too  full  for  sound  and  foam." 

This  is  the  artist  of  "  Ulysses  "  ; 

"  The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks  ; 
The  long  day  wanes  ;  the  slow  moon  climbs  : 

the  deep 

Moans  round  with  many  voices." 

In  the  hidden  harmonies  of  the  English  tongue  Tennyson  is  surely 
a  perfect  master.  By  a  skilful  use  of  long  vowel  sounds  and  onomato- 
pceic  effects,  the  stillness  of  the  scene  is  breathed  through  every  line 
of  this  little  poem. 

To  designate  the  mystery  of  life  and  death,  Tennyson  commonly 
uses  the  figure  of  a  sea,  a  vast,  inexplicable  deep,  as  at  the  death  of 
King  Arthur : 

"  From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he  goes." 
And  again  in  "  De  Profundis  "  : 

"  Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the  deep. 
From  that  great  deep,  before  our  world  begins." 

So  in  this  poem  we  have  the  same  thought — 

"  When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home." 
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And  he  had  no  terror  of  embarking  on  this  boundless  sea,  but  with 
an  assured  faith  comes  the  cry  : 

"  For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar." 

We  rejoice  that  all  was  as  he  wished,  and  we  know  that  beyond  the 
bar  was  the  Pilot,  and  beyond  is  the  land — 

"  Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow. 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly." 

What  an  entirely  different  chord  Browning  strikes  in  "Prospice,"  one 
of  the  most  melodious  of  his  poems,  pregnant  with  the  music  of  the 
storm.  As  we  turn  from  Tennyson's  poem  to  this,  it  is  as  though 
when  Ustening  to  the  sweet  closing  strains  of  an  evening  hymn,  there 
are  borne  in  upon  the  ear  the  thrilling  notes  of  a  Marsellaise,  and  we 
can  see  the  fearless  flash  of  the  soldier's  eye,  as  with  dauntless  cour- 
age he  exclaims  : 

"  Fear  death  ? — to  feel  the  fog  in  my  throat. 

The  mist  in  my  face. 
When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denote 

I  am  nearing  the  place, 
The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the  storm. 

The  post  of  the  foe." 

And  why  should  Browning  fear  death,  who,  from  the  dawn  to 
the  closing,  stood  fearless  in  the  arena  of  life  ?  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who,  having  drunk   of  the  drowsy  forgetfulness  of  the  poppy, 

would  sigh  plaintively : 

"Ah,  why 
Should  life  all  labor  be  ? 


What  pleasure  can  we  have 

To  war  with  evil !     Is  there  any  peace 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave  !  " 

Here  alone  could  Browning  find  true  peace.  His  greatest  pleasure 
was  to  war  with  evil  and  to  climb  the  ever-climbing  wave.  His  life 
was  a  continuous  striving,  nor  did  he  ever  falter  before 

"  The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for  earth  too  hard." 

To  him  the  life  of  "  dreamful  ease  "  seemed  an  ignoble  one,  and 
only  m  lofty  aspirations,  continual  strivings  and  overcomings  did  he 
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see  man's  likeness  to  God.     His  message  to  the  world  in  "  Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra  "  is  : 

"  Then,  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough. 


Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain  ; 

Learn,  nor  account  the  pang  ;  dare,  never  grudge  the  throe." 

In  this  poem,  written  shortly  after  Mrs.  Browning's  death,  the  poet 
imagines  himself  at  the  close  of  life ;  "  the  journey  is  done,  and  the 
summit  attained."  And  naught  but  the  summit  could  satisfy  Browning. 
He  could  not  live  with  the  multitude  below ;  but  with  his  own 
Scholar  he  chose  the  heights,  the  top  peak,  and  the  storm.  Here, 
undaunted,  he  would  meet  the  **  Arch  Fear."  To  Tennyson  death 
appeared  a  friend — all  was  peace  and  light ;  to  Browning,  a  grim  foe, 
contest  and  darkness : 

"  A  battle's  to  fight  ere  the  guerdon  be  gained, 
The  reward  of  it  all." 

With  the  same  indomitable  will  that  characterized  all  his  struggles, 
he  can  say  with  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  : 

"  The  Future  I  may  face,  now  I  have  proved  the  Past." 

And  with  a  martial  melody  comes  the  cry  : 

"  I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so— one  fight  more. 

The  best  and  the  last  ! 
I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes,  and  forbore. 

And  bade  me  creep  past. 
No  !     Let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my  peers — 

The  heroes  of  old. 
Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life's  arrears 

Of  pain,  darkness,  and  cold." 

We  recognize  here  the  spirit  of  an  Ulysses  ready  to  drink  life  to  the 
lees.  Then  follows  a  note  of  victory,  and  the  all-pervading  optimism 
of   Browning's  writings   flashes  forth.     In    "  Apparent    Failure "    we 

read  : 

"  My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched." 

The  same  triumphant  chord  resounds  in  the  closing  lines  of 
"  Prospice  "  : 

"  For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave, 
The  black  minute's  at  end, 
And  the  elements'  rage,  the  fiend-voices  that  rave. 
Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend. 
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Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of  pain, 

Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 
O  thou  soul  of  my  soul  !     I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 

And  with  God  be  the  rest  ! 

Thus  do  these  poets  differ  in  their  idea  of  death ;  but  in  the  main 
they  agree,  since  both  regard  it  merely  as  an  entrance  to  the  "  Great 
Beyond,"  where  with  clearer  vision  they  continue  their  life-work,  and 
whence  they  call  us 

"  Forward  to  the  starry  track, 
Glimmering  up  the  heights  beyond  us, 
On,  and  always  on." 

E.  M.  Graham,  'go. 


Euthanasy.* 


■  T^HE  weary  brain  cries  out  for  rest — 

'^     An  end  to  hopes,  an  end  to  fears. 

An  end  to  hours  and  days  and  years — 
An  end  to  time  itself  were  best. 

The  soul  breathes  out  her  litany — 
To  sleep  in  peace,  to  leave  the  light, 

To  sink  in  silent  lethargy, 
And  glide  beyond  the  gates  of  night 
On  wings  of  soft  Euthanasy. 

What  voices  pierce  the  ether  clear  ? 

From  distant  stars  they  seem  to  roll. 

The  answer  of  the  Over  Soul ; 
Their  music  murmurs  in  the  ear 

Like  whisperings  of  eternity. 
They  call  us  back  to  Nature's  breast, 

To  end  life's  awful  mystery, 
And  dream  in  the  eternal  rest 

That  comes  beyond  Euthanasy. 

*  Composed  by  the  late  Sir  J.  D.  Edgar,  K.C.M.G.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  short 
time  before  his  death. 
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"VW__g.M._,ekjL  \Joo'^''-^^^^'''i-^>^  \0-VvMaamm^' 
The  High  School  and  the  College.^ 


T  AM  glad,  on  several  grounds,  to  see  this  subject  on  the  pro- 
*  gramme.  I  am  glad,  first,  because  it  shows  that  Epworth 
Leaguers  are  interested  in  education,  as  well  as  in  religion  ;  I  am 
glad,  secondly,  because  I  hold  that  religion  is  an  essential  part  of 
education;  I  am  glad,  thirdly,  because  I  claim  that  education  and 
religion  (mark,  not  education  and  theology,  but  education  and 
religion)  ought  everywhere  and  always  to  be  combined. 

*An   Address  delivered   at   the   Epworth    League  Convention,    Indianapolis,  by   Rev.  G.  C. 
Workman,  M.A.    Ph.D.,  in  connection  with  the  topic,  "The  Intellectual  Life." 
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In  claiming  that  religion  should  be  combined  with  education,  I 
endorse  the  policy  of  John  Wesley,  who  was  as  truly  an  educationist 
as  he  was  an  evangelist.  He  laid  the  same  stress  on  education 
that  he  laid  on  religion,  and  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  time 
to  writing  and  editing  educational  books.  Both  he  and  his  brother 
Charles  were  men  of  so  great  culture,  mental  as  well  as  moral,  and 
did  so  much  for  the  mental  as  well  as  the  moral  development  of 
humanity,  that,  however  accomplished  the  Methodists  of  the  future 
may  become,  they  will  ever  have  reason  to  admire  the  methods  and 
attainments  of  their  ecclesiastical  ancestors. 

Furthermore,  in  claiming  that  religion  should  be  combined  with 
education,  I  adopt  the  principle  of  the  Gospel,  which  connects 
religion  with  everything  that  pertains  to  life.  As  education,  which 
begins  at  birth  and  ends  only  with  death,  is  inseparable  from  life,  so 
religion  is,  or  ought  to  be,  inseparable  from  education.  Man  is  no 
less  a  rational  than  a  religious  being,  and  no  more  a  religious  than  a 
rational  being;  so  that  Christianity  has  as  much  to  do  with  his 
intellect  as  with  his  heart.  Indeed,  Christianity  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  intellect.  She  must  make  her  first  appeal  to  the 
intellect,  for  people  must  be  taught  what  to  do  before  they  can  be 
expected  to  do  it ;  but  she  must  not  confine  her  work  either  to  the 
intellect  or  to  the  heart.     She  has  to  deal  with  both. 

Even  John  Stuart  Mill  has  emphasized  the  necessity  in  education  of 
cultivating  the  feelings,  as  well  as  the  intellect.  Though  this  is  an 
advance  upon  the  teaching  of  his  father,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  advance. 
We  must  emphasize  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  moral,  no  less 
than  the  mental  and  emotional  powers  ;  and  we  must  also  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  cultivating  all  these  powers  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  neglect  to  do  this  produces  an  imperfect  and  one-sided  develop- 
ment, the  evils  of  which  the  Church  is  only  beginning  to  recognize. 
Let  me  explain  to  you  what  I  mean. 

In  his  well-known  work,  "  The  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World,"  Professor  Drummond  confesses  that  at  one  period  of  his  life 
he  tried  to  keep  religious  truth  and  scientific  truth  shut  off  from  one 
another  in  two  separate  compartments  of  his  mind ;  but  he  soon 
found  that  the  two  fountains  of  knowledge  began  to  overflow,  and  that 
the  waters  of  the  one  began  to  mingle  with  those  of  the  other.  The 
result  of  this  mingling  of  knowledge,  he  tells  us,  was  not  so  much  a 
scientific  coloring  of  his  religion  as  a  religious  coloring  of  his  science. 
That  is  to  me  a  most  suggestive  fact.  It  proves  that,  when  science 
and  religion  are  taught  together,  the  religion  will  sanctify  the  science, 
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because  man  is  a  moral  and  religious  being,  and  because  the  moral  or 
religious  faculty  is  the  highest  faculty  of  his  soul. 

Professor  Drummond  failed  to  keep  his  science  and  his  religion 
separate,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  not  one  compartment  in 
the  mind  for  science  and  another  for  religion  ;  nor  is  there  one 
cranny  in  the  brain  for  secular  ideas  and  another  for  sacred  ideas.  It 
is  the  whole  mind  that  thinks,  no  matter  what  the  object  of  thought 
may  be ;  and,  since  the  moral  faculty  is  always  present,  there  is 
always  occasion  for  its  exercise.  As  everything  a  rational  being  does 
should  be  rational,  so  everything  a  moral  being  does  should  be  moral, 
and  everything  a  religious  being  does  should  be  religious — in  purpose 
and  spirit.  Whatever  a  person  studies,  therefore,  whether  it  be  his- 
tory or  philosophy,  language  or  literature,  mathematics  or  physics, 
science  or  art,  he  should  be  taught  to  study  it  as  a  moral  and  religious 
being,  with  a  moral  or  religious  aim.  Thus  mental  training  and  moral 
training  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
see  that  this  is  done. 

The  Church  was  instituted  for  purposes  of  education,  as  well  as 
evangelization.  Hence  to  regard  education  and  religion  as  occupying 
each  a  separate  province  is  a  mistake,  a  very  serious  mistake.  It 
tends  to  keep  disjoined  things  which  ought  to  be  united.  Yet 
this  mistake  has  frequently,  perhaps  I  should  say,  has  generally  been 
made ;  and  the  result  has  been  at  one  time  a  divorce  between  religion 
and  philosophy ;  at  another  time,  a  divorce  between  religion  and 
science  ;  at  another  time,  a  divorce  between  religion  and  criticism  ; 
at  another  time,  nay,  more  or  less  at  all  times,  a  divorce  between 
religion  and  morality.  And  such  will  continue  to  be  the  case  so  long 
as  education  and  religion  are  viewed  apart. 

This  .mistake  will  be  rectified  only  when  Christians  in  general 
realize  that  the  mission  of  the  Church  is  no  less  intellectual  than  it  is 
moral  and  religious  ;  and  that  the  design  of  the  Gospel  is  to  sanctify 
the  whole  personality — body,  soul  and  spirit — by  getting  men  to  train 
the  body,  to  discipline  the  soul,  and  to  refine  the  spirit  under  the 
influence  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  Religious  teaching  is  funda- 
mental and  indispensable  in  education,  and  unless  mental  training 
and  moral  training  go  together,  we  shall  have  one  class  of  students 
who  are  nothing  if  not  philosophical,  and  another  class  who  are 
nothing  if  not  critical,  and  another  class  who  are  nothing  if  not 
scientific,  and  another  class  who  are  nothing  if  not  religious  ;  whereas 
all  students  should  be  reverent  and  religious,  no  matter  what  subject 
they  study  or  in  what  department  they  work. 
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No  other  branch  of  the  Church  has  more  fully  recognized  the 
duty  of  developing  the  intellectual  life  of  the  people  than  has  that 
branch  which  we  represent  here  this  evening.  No  other  Chris- 
tian denomination  in  the  world  has  founded  so  many  colleges 
and  established  so  many  schools  and  academies,  during  the  period  of 
her  existence,  as  has  the  Methodist  denomination  ;  nor  is  any  other 
religious  body  on  this  continent  doing  more  than  she  is  doing  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  young  men  and  women  of  America.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  doing  as  much  as  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  secondary  school  work  of  this  country,  I  believe, 
but  not  so  much  as  the  latter  is  doing  in  college  work. 

But,  while  these  facts  are  true,  and  as  gratifying  as  they  are  true, 
there  is  reason  to  feel  that,  as  a  Church,  we  are  not  doing  as  much  as 
we  should  in  the  way  of  directing  the  moral  trend  of  the  intellectual 
life,  especially  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges.  I  say  especially  in 
the  high  schools  and  colleges,  because  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  most  of  the  pupils  live  at  home,  and  are  under  the  daily 
care  of  their  parents,  while  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges  most 
of  the  students  live  away  from  home,  and  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  for  several  years  in  succession,  are  without  parental  care. 
Hence  the  needs  of  these  institutions  are  peculiar,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  their  needs  makes  special  effort  in  regard  to  them  imperative. 

One  reason,  I  presume,  for  discussing  this  subject  here  is  to  con- 
sider the  organization  of  the  high  schools  and  colleges  for  Christian 
activity,  or  religious  work.  How  are  we  to  establish  a  connection 
between  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Epworth  Leagues  and  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  high  schools  and  colleges  ?  How  are  we  to  bring  the  one 
class  of  young  people  into  vital  touch  with  the  other  class,  and  thus 
make  the  influence  of  the  Leagues  felt  in  school  and  college  life  ? 

The  first  thing  I  would  suggest  is  to  organize  the  high  schools  and 
colleges  for  religious  work  somewhat  after  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  now  being  organized  by  the  Students'  Campaign  Movement  for 
missionary  work.  The  literary  representatives  of  the  Epworth  Leagues 
in  every  district  in  which  a  high  school  or  a  college  is  situated 
might  organize  a  branch  League  in  each  school  or  college  that  is  con- 
nected with  the  Methodist  Church,  and  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
of  some  kind  in  each  school  or  college  that  is  not  connected  with  any 
Church. 

Then  I  would  further  suggest  that  the  representatives  of  the  branch 
Leagues  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges,  after  these  have  been 
organized,  should  take  part  occasionally  in  the  literary  work  of  the 
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local  church  Leagues  ;  because,  in  my  judgment,  not  only  should  the 
inembers  of  the  local  church  Leagues  seek  to  stimulate  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  high  schools  and  colleges,  but  the  students  of  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  should  also  seek  to  strengthen  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  local  church  Leagues.  In  this  way  each  class  of  young  people 
might  help  the  other  class,  and  both  classes  be  mutually  benefited. 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  religious  enthusiasm  for  missionary 
labor  abroad,  but  I  also  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  religious  en- 
thusiasm for  evangelistic  effort  at  home.  The  opportunities  for  young 
people  to  do  good,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  very  great ;  and  the 
possibilities  for  them  to  be  useful  while  at  school  or  in  college  are 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  great.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  proper  organi- 
zation of  each  class  of  our  young  people  in  order  to  make  their 
working  force  effective. 

There  are  those  who  cherish  the  conviction  that  the  colleges  and 
universities  are  to  be  the  principal  barriers  against  "the  rising  tide 
of  ignorance  and  materialism,"  as  they  express  it.  ■  In  their  opinion,  it 
is  only  by  the  increased  efficiency  and  improved  support  of  insti- 
tutions devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  young  men  and  women 
that  the  present  wave  of  wickedness  and  worldiness  can  be  resisted 
and  rolled  back. 

This  suggestion  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough,  or,  rather,  it  does  not  go  deep  enough.  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities, if  properly  manned  and  managed,  can,  doubtless,  accomplish 
a  great  deal  in  this  respect,  but  only  on  condition  that  in  all  such 
seats  of  learning  mental  training  and  moral  training  be  combined. 
Moreover,  the  work  of  these  institutions  must  be  seconded  and  as- 
sisted by  that  of  the  elementary  schools.  We  must  go  back  to  the 
primary  schools,  and  come  up  through  the  secondary  schools  to  the 
high  schools,  the  colleges,  the  universities,  and  insist  on  combining 
religion  with  education  in  all  schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest ; 
for,  in  a  Christian  country,  all  education  should  be  Christian  to  the 
extent,  at  least,  of  being  given  by  good  moral  men  and  women,  and  of 
being  based  upon  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

When  religion  is  thus  combined  with  education,  then  shall  edu- 
cation become  Christian ;  and  when  all  education  becomes  Christian, 
then  shall  strife  and  corruption  cease,  and  concord  and  purity  pre- 
vail. Then  shall'  every  educated  man  be  a  noble  man,  so  that 
whatever  he  thinks  will  be  pure,  and  whatever  he  says  will  be  true, 
and  whatever  he  does  will  be  honest,  and  whatever  he  touches  or 
encourages  will  be  clean  and  good.     Epworth  Leaguers,  it  is  yours  to 
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help  in  bringing  this  result  about.  My  hope  for  the  future  of  any 
country  is  in  the  young  people  of  the  Church,  through  the  influence 
of  Christian  education. 

I  rejoice  in  these  great  international  gatherings — in  the  interest  they 
awaken,  in  the  sympathy  they  deepen,  in  the  enthusiasm  they  kindle, 
and  in  the  mutual  fellowship  they  promote.  I  rejoice,  too,  in  the 
friendly  relations  which  now  exist,  not  simply  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  but  between  the 
great  English-speaking  empire  of  the  East,  and  this  great  English- 
speaking  republic  of  the  West.  May  these  friendly  relations  be 
strengthened  and  perpetuated,  and  may  those  flags  now  intertwined 
be  never  carried  on  opposing  standards,  but  may  they  be  ever  united 
in  a  common  cause — the  cause  of  purifying  and  spiritualizing  society, 
of  educating  and  enlightening  humanity,  of  civilizing  and  Christian- 
izing the  nations  of  the  world. 

"  Then  iiing  them  out  to  the  breeze, 
Shamrock  and  thistle  and  rose  ; 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  unfurl  with  these, 

A  message  to  friends  and  foes, 
Wherever  the  sails  of  peace  are  seen, 
And  wherever  the  war- wind  blows." 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson^s  Epitaph. 


"DLOWS  the  wind  to-day,  and  the  sun  and  the  rain  are  flying  ; 
*-^     Blows  the  wind  on  the  moors  to-day  and  now  ; 
Where  about  the  graves  of  the  martyrs  the  whaups  are  crying. 
My  heart  remembers  how. 

Grey,  recumbent  tombs  of  the  dead  in  desert  places. 
Standing  stones  on  the  vacant,  wine-red  moor, 
Hills  of  sheep,  and  the  homes  of  the  vanished  races. 
And  winds  austere  and  pure. 

Be  it  granted  to  me  to  behold  you  again  in  dying. 
Hills  of  home,  and  to  hear  again  the  call ; 
Hear  about  the  graves  of  the  martyrs  the  peeweets  crying. 
And  hear  no  more  at  all. 

Written  by  himself. 
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College  Journalism. 


A  THOROUGH-GOING  critic  would  immediately  find  fault  with 
**■  the  title  of  this  article,  and  he  would  base  his  criticism  on  the  con- 
viction that  to-day  there  is  no  such  commodity  in  the  world  as  College 
Journalism.  The  literary  efforts  of  college  students  seem  so  inadequate 
as  contributions  to  a  permanent  literature,  that  it  sounds  ridiculous 
and  unmeaning  to  speak  specifically  of  College  Journalism.  Yet  he 
would  think  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  some  way  by  which  the  learning 
and  literary  ability  of  the  students  of  the  colleges  could  be  directed 
into  the  channel  of  high-class  journalism,  and  produce  good  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  their  country. 

It  is  a  fact,  admitted  by  most  sane  people,  that  the  students  of 
to-day  will  be,  or  may  be,  among  the  leaders  of  to-morrow.  What 
to-morrow  will  be,  depends  largely  on  the  character  and  activity  of 
to-day ;  and  to  expect  that  without  adequate  training  and  the  best 
possible  preparation — a  preparation  that  gives  the  widest  vision — the 
future  leaders  of  men  will  more  easily  advance  the  cause  of  human 
brotherhood  and  improve  the  social  status  of  all,  is  like  expecting 
that  men  can  "gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles."  Until  the 
college,  with  its  societies,  becomes  the  gymnasium  for  the  training  of 
social  athletes  who  will  lead  men  into  broader  and  deeper  sympathies 
for  each  other,  such  as  will  adjust  social  relationships  more  harmoni- 
ously, its  work  largely  involves  useless  expenditure.  The  same  is  true 
of  a  college  magazine.  While  there  is  a  monthly  publication  of  what 
has  already  gone  the  rounds  of  the  cwridors  and  class-rooms,  and 
while  the  aim  is  no  higher  than  to  satisfy  the  mere  desire  of  students 
for  a  college  paper  as  a  systematic  record  of  worn-out  jokes,  there  is  also 
a  useless  expenditure — a  "  spending  of  money  for  that  which  is  not 
bread."  To  this  it  will  be  replied  that  there  is  no  paper  published  by 
any  body  of  students  with  such  a  morbid  ambition.  Of  course,  but 
sometimes  there  may  be  seen  here  and  there  a  college  journal  whose 
standard  of  excellence  and  ideal  is  not  of  the  highest  order. 

The  true  college  spirit,  and  consequently  the  true  college  magazine, 
is  characterized  by  its  devotion  to  the  needs  of  the  times.  He  has  gone 
a  long  way  toward  realizing  the  ideal  man  to  whom  the  selfish  pursuit 
of  scientific  knowledge  is  unsatisfying,  and  who  cannot  rest  in  comfort 
and  ease  while  any  human  being  shivers  in  the  cold,  or  lacks  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life.  It  is  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  development  that 
is  the  cause  of  many  differences  and  antipathies  between  "  classes  "  of 
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people.  Lack  of  opportunity  has  been  caused  by  human  selfishness- 
and  human  greed,  which  is  still,  as  it  has  ever  been,  at  the  bottom  of 
social  disorder  and  misery. 

The  present  offers  in  a  greater  degree  than  ever  to  earnest  students, 
golden  opportunities  for  high  achievement  "  in  the  service  of  all  who 
suffer."  The  work  is  close  at  hand.  As  the  thinking  man  looks 
around  him  upon  the  social  conditions  of  his  time,  he  finds,  amid 
all  the  problems  of  social  life,  one  question  of  absorbing  interest.  It  is 
the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  lives  of  his  fellowmen. 
Whether  such  work  is  called  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  Social 
Reform,  or  Evolution  of  Society,  the  problem  is  fundamentally  the 
same.  In  studying  how  to  help  men  to  be  better  than  they  are,  it  is  no 
good  to  disguise  facts.  Social  conditions  must  be  faced  as  they  are, 
and  improved  with  the  materials  at  hand.  The  howling  wilderness- 
must  be  made  a  garden  with  the  implements  now  possessed.  Then 
will  be  brought  about  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  important  instrumentalities  in  working  out  the 
problem  of  social  deliverance  is  journalism.  In  the  true  sense,  this 
can  never  be  the  instigator  of  revolution,  nor  the  sower  of  the  seeds  of 
discord.  It  is  false  to  itself,  and  false  to  all  principles  of  progress, 
when  it  deserves  and  receives  the  name  "  yellow "  because  of  the 
character  that  term  now  suggests.  But  when  a  journal  has  before  it 
the  prime  object  of  being  more  than  simply  a  record  of  events,  when 
it  takes  upon  itself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  becomes  an  exponent  of 
righteousness,  an  index  of  human  progress,  an  advocate  of  right 
against  wrong,  it  becomes  a  preacher  of  deliverance  to  the  captive, 
and  fulfils  one  of  the  highest  functions  in  human  society — it  becomes 
didactic. 

To  this  mission,  this  great  ideal  of  social  development,  the  college 
paper  is  called.  With  such  an  ideal  it  becomes  one  of  the  myriad 
tongues  of  liberty,  a  herald  of  a  new  and  better  order.  Here,  then,  is 
ample  scope  for  all  the  bounding  activity  of  the  young  heart  and  brain 
passing  yearly  through  the  centres  of  learning.  As  the  talent,  the 
ambition,  the  strength  of  the  youth  of  the  day  is  directed  to  the  service 
of  mankind,  the  college  magazine,  as  the  medium  for  the  expression  of 
ever-widening  thought  and  sympathy,  is  adorned  with  a  glory  that  raises 
it  to  the  highest  rank  in  social  service. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  Canada,  as  yet,  has  no  literature 
worthy  the  name,  that  the  present  contains  only  the  germs  of  a  future 
literary  period.  That  is  more  or  less  true,  according  to  the  point  of 
view.     If  a  great  literature  is  that  through  which  the  human  soul 
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breathes  aspiration  to  a  higher  ideal,  if  it  is  that  which  is  devoted  to 
the  unfolding  of  the  possibilities  of  the  spirit  of  man,  then  the  creation 
of  a  great  literature  in  this  country  must  have  one  of  its  working 
factors  in  the  vigorous  thought  and  life  of  the  college. 

To  this  work  Acta  has  been  more  or  less  steadily  devoted,  until 
now  the  opportunity  is  present  for  greater  achievement.  "  New  occa- 
sions teach  new  duties,"  and  the  outlook  now  calls  for  greater  effort 
than  ever  to  make  the  magazine  a  messenger  of  righteousness  and  a 
contributor  to  the  sum  of  human  goodness.  It  ought  to  begin  to 
investigate  and  teach.  It  ought  to  become  didactic.  To  do  this,  a 
study  of  our  social  conditions  as  they  are  is  the  prime  requisite,  and 
with  such  study  will  come  a  truer  insight  mto  human  nature  and  its 
need.  The  great  desideratum  to-day,  as  it  has  been  through  all  time, 
is  a  right  appreciation  and  an  exalted  idea  of  man.  His  failure  must 
be  viewed  in  relation  to  his  success,  what  he  can  become  judged  from 
what  he  is  and  has  done.  With  the  wider  vision  and  more  liberal 
thought  every  man  will  possess  a  dignity  and  worth  all  his  own,  and 
when  the  poorest  in  our  midst — the  beggar  on  the  streets — is  brought 
to  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  there  is  disclosed  a  character  worthy 
of  divine  origin. 

In  the  present  day,  however,  such  a  conception  is  kept  under  severe 
limitations,  and  not  exclusively  by  those  who  have  ample  time  and 
means  for  the  gratification  of  every  fancy  and  caprice.  The  zealous 
student,  also,  is  sometimes  found  with  a  narrow  vision  and  a  tendency 
to  be  intolerant.  In  the  matter  of  social  regeneration,  a  vast  number 
of  good  men  differ  widely  on  non-essentials.  As  to  what  should  be 
the  essentials  of  social  life  is  also  a  question  that  finds  a  number  of 
opposing  views.  One  man  finds  society  thoroughly  bad.  To  him  civic 
righteousness  is  an  unknown  quantity.  The  world  is  a  wilderness  of 
woe,  and  for  the  present  social  problem  there  is  no  solution  except  by 
the  miraculous  termination  of  the  present  age,  and  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  under  different  auspices.  To  another,  the  conditions  of  life 
seem  like  a  smouldering  volcano  with  a  violent  eruption  imminent. 
Revolution  is  the  remedy.     So  the  theories  may  multiply. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  first  is  no  solution  at  all.  It  only 
pretends  to  solve,  by  giving  up  the  problem.  The  second  is  unworthy 
of  consideration.  Social  life  must  be  taken  as  it  is,  and,  with  the 
materials  at  hand,  developed  to  what  it  may  become.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  claim  that  of  such  materials  one  is  the  college  journal,  with 
a  body  of  honest-thinking  students  as  its  loyal  advocates.  It  can 
represent  an  ever-widening  circle  of  influence,  so  that  the  college  wil» 
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be  no  longer  stigmatized  as  a  place  where  "  they  turn  out  scholars,"^ 
but  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  training-school  for  the  equipment 
of  the  leaders  of  men. 

Such  work  ought  to  be- the  chosen  avocation  of  this  magazine,  and 
one  to  which  all  possible  resources  should  be  directed.  The  work  of 
past  years  indicates  possibilities  of  a  wide  influence.  The  small  college 
paper  has  become  a  regular  monthly  magazine  during  the  academic 
year,  and  now  has  the  laudable  ambition  of  contributing  to  Canadian 
literature.  Some  of  the  best  writers  have  contributed  to  its  pages.  It 
has  always  paid  its  way  because  its  contributors  have  been  generous 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  so  did  brilliant  service  for  the  publishers. 

But  the  open  gateway  of  influence  demands  a  greater  sweep  of 
activity,  and  this  again  demands  a  new  and  better  method.  As  a 
medium  for  the  expression  of  the  thought  of  all  honest  students  of 
society,  it  can  rise  to  the  highest  dignity  of  any  journal.  That  will  be 
Its  greatest  service  and  its  richest  reward.  A  college  journal  will  have 
vindicated  itself  as  an  instrument  in  the  social  progress  of  the  world. 

The  ways  and  means  by  which  such  a  result  may  be  brought  about 
may  mvolve  a  modification  of  the  present  financial  basis,  but  in  any 
case  success  will  depend  upon  the  activity  and  loyalty  of  its  readers 
and  publishers. 

The  aim  of  this  brief  article  has  been  to  show — and  it  has  shown 
very  inadequately — that  the  best  work  of  the  students  of  any  university 
is  in  studying  the  conditions  of  society  as  it  is ;  that  in  so  studying 
they  find  the  true  purpose  of  their  college  journal  in  making  it  a 
teacher  and  benefactor  of  mankind ;  that  it  teaches  as  it  shows  the 
intelligent  and  best  way  by  which  social  relationships  may  be  adjusted 
to  the  highest  good  and  welfare  of  all ;  that  in  so  doing  it  fulfils  the 
highest  function  of  all  journalism. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  nothing  like  an  adequate  encourage- 
ment for  this  kind  of  study  among  the  men  who  come  to  college,  and 
who  are  subscribers  to  and  readers  of  their  college  paper.  For  the  most 
part  contributions  are  drawn  from  those  outside  the  body  of  students, 
and  rightly  so,  for  they  are  the  most  influential  and  the  best  qualified. 

But  there  is  little— beyond  the  satisfaction  of  searching  for  truth — 
to  encourage  the  young  men  of  to-day  to  think  for  themselves,  to 
think  honestly,  and  to  help  their  fellowmen  with  the  results  of  their 
investigation.  If  any  of  the  benefactors  of  this  magazine,  or  some  of 
the  philanthropists  of  our  day,  offered  an  adequate  but  still  moderate 
sum ;  or  if  the  profits  of  the  magazine  could  be  appropriated  as  prizes 
for  a  series  of  essays  upon  some  of  the  important  themes  of  to-day — 
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and  a  committee,  outside  the  student  body  and  sympathetic  to  the 
project,  were  appointed  to  judge  the  essays  and  select  the  best  for 
publication — there  would  be  given  such  an  incentive  to  honest  think- 
ing and  earnest  investigation  by  many  students  now  wrestling  with 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  present  day,  as  would  add  to  the  respect 
and  intelligence  of  all  concerned,  and  become  one  of  the  means  of 
saving  the  journal  of  the  college  from  lapsing  into  a  state  of  ineffi- 
ciency and  consequent  indifference  to  the  claims  of  mankind. 

W.  G.  S.,  '99. 


The   Touch   of  the   Divine. 


P  ACH  grain  of  sand  by  sounding  sea, 
'— '     Each  trembling  leaf  on  quivering  tree, 
Each  blade  of  grass  on  dewy  lea. 

Speaks  volumes  of  God's  love  to  me  ! 

The  pearls  that  deep  in  ocean  lie, 
The  twinkling  stars  that  gem  the  sky, 
The  sunbeam,  caught  from  noontide's  eye, 
Direct  my  thoughts,  O  God,  to  Thee  ! 

The  flowers  that  deck  the  fragrant  dell. 
And  o'er  me  cast  their  beauty-spell, 
I  love  them — for  they  seem  to  tell 
The  story  of  God's  love  to  me  ! 

No  matter  where  I  wander  free, 
By  river,  lake,  or  boundless  sea. 
The  touch  of  God's  dear  hand  I  see. 
And  know  by  these  He  loveth  me ! 

O  God  !  Thou  doest  all  things  well, 
Earth,  sea,  and  sky  Thy  wisdom  tell. 
In  heaven  what  must  it  be  to  dwell 
Forever,  oh,  my  God,  with  Thee. 

— John  Imrie. 
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Columbia-Shamrock  International  Yacht  Race. 


T^HE  series  of  international  yacht  races  which  have  occurred 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  have  done  much  to 
allay  the  bitter  feelings  which  were  rife  during  the  civil  war,  and  have 
greatly  furthered  the  good-fellowship  which  to-day  is  established 
between  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
are  true  sportsmen,  delighting  in  fair  play,  and  vying  with  one  another 


Mainsail  ok  the  "Shamrock"  Bkixo  Rollkd. 


on  every  contesting  occasion  in  their  obedience  to  the  rules  of  justice 
and  equality. 

John  Bull  is  tenacious,  a  fact  exemplified  in  no  better  way  than  by 
the  persistency  which  the  Englishman  has  manifested  in  his  attempt 
to  win  back  the  America's  Cup,  which  was  won  by  the  United 
States  challenger,  the  schooner  America,  in  1851.  Since  that 
•date  nine  nices  have  been  sailed,  the  winner  on  each  occasion  being 
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the  American  defender.     The  following  summary  sets  forth  the  details 
of  the  previous  contests  : 

Year.  Winner.  Type.  Loser.  Type. 

1851. — America Schooner.  R.  Y.  Squadron  (14  craft). 

1870. — Maqig Schooner.  Cambria ' Schooner. 

1871.— jg^^p^^^^^^jSchooners.  Livonia Schooner. 

1876. — Madeleink.  .Schooner.  Countess  of  Ddfferin  .Schooner. 

1881. — Mischief  .  .  .Sloop.  Atalanta Sloop. 

1885. — Puritan Sloop.  Genesta Carter. 

1886. — Mayflower  .Sloop.  Galatka Cutter. 

1887. — Volunteer.  .Sloop.  Thistle Cutter. 

1893.— Vigilant .  .  .Sloop.  Valkyrie Cutter. 

1895. — Dkfendek    ..Sloop.  Valkyrie  III Cutter. 


Lifting  the  MAiNSAUy  of  the  "Siiamkock." 


The  present  contesf,  owing  to  the  good  relationship  existing  between 
the  two  countries,  and  the  gigantic  preparations  which  have  been  made 
on  both  sides  of  the  water,  bids  fair  to  be  the  most  exciting.  On  the 
British  side  is  the  Shamrock,  Irish  in  name  only,  with  a  crew  of  forty 
picked  sailors;  its  Captains,  Hogarth  and  Wringe;  its  owner,  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  ;  its  designer,  William  Fife,  jun.;  its  estimated  cost,  $125,000. 
On  the  American  side  is  the  yacht  Columbia,  with  a  crew  of  thirty-six 
picked  sailors;  its  Captain,  Charles  Barr;  its  owner,  Mr.  C.  Oliver  Iselin;. 
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its  designers,  J.  B.  and  N.  Herreshoff ;  its  estimated  cost,  $150,000. 
The  Shamrock  is  accompanied  by  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  steam  yacht, 
the  Erin,  in  which  he  lives  a  great  deal  of  his  time.  On  board  is  a 
rapid-fire  gun  of  most  modern  construction.  The  other  day  he  stood 
beside  this  gun,  caressing  it  with  his  long,  slender  fingers — almost  the 
fingers  of  a  woman — and  said  with  a  quiet  nod  of  his  head  :  "  Yes,  I 
have  come  over  for  the  America's  Cup.  Looks  like  it,  doesn't  it?" 
Sir  Thomas  is  a  man  deserving  respect  of  Canadians.  A  self-made 
man,   commencing  on  wages  at  ten    cents   per   day,    with  business 


The  Mainsail  ok  the  "Shamrock"  on  Shoulders  of  the  Men  Ready  to  be  Carried  Away. 


houses  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  indomitable  pluck  and  courage, 
with  immense  talent  for  attracting  and  keeping  trade,  with  an  open  and 
generous  heart,  we  cannot  but  wish  him  success  in  his  yachting  enter- 
prise. 

C.  Oliver  Iselin  is  an  American,  forty-two  years  of  age,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  the  managing  owner  of  the  American  yachts  which  have 
defeated  the  English-built  craft.  He  graduated  from  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  1877,  and  began  a  career  in  law.  But  this  was  too  quiet  for 
him,  for  he  was  a  lover  of  the  sea  and  all  that  goes  thereon.     It  is 
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said  that  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  old  Swiss  explorer,  Iselin,  and  that 
the  adventurous  blood  of  his  ancestor  flows  in  his  veins. 

With  these  two  gentlemanly  sportsmen  arrayed  against  each  other, 
an  exciting  series  of  races  is  assured.  Already  three  races  have  been 
sailed,  but  unfortunately  the  weather  conditions  have  been  such  that 
they  were  no  more  than  drifting  matches.  Whatever  may  be  the  final 
outcome,  let  us  hope  that  the  better  boat  may  win ;  that  the  amicable 
feeling  which  now  exists  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  may  become  intensified,  and  that  the  two  flags,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  the  Union  Jack  intertwined,  shall  lead  in  the  van 
of  human  progress,  to  proclaim  justice  and  liberty  among  the  darker 
nations  and  islands  of  the  sea. 


Gold  Mining  in  Eastern  Ontario. 


T~\URING  the  last  few  years  we  have  heard  so  much  of  the  gold 
-*— ^  mines  of  the  Rainy  River  District  and  of  British  Columbia,  and 
within  the  last  couple  of  years  of  the  famous  Klondike,  that  we 
almost  forget  there  is  such  a  metal  as  gold  in  the  East,  and  that  hun- 
dreds of  men  there  are  in  search  of  it.  Probably  the  greater  have 
overshadowed  the  less,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  this 
is  true  ;  time  alone  will  tell.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  boom  is  in 
the  West,  but  it  is  also  certain  that  some  of  the  Eastern  mines  are 
paying  good  dividends  right  along. 

Thirty  years  ago  or  thereabouts  it  was  different,  for  at  that  time 
some  rich  finds  were  made  in  the  County  of  Hastings  that  caused 
wide-spread  talk.  Everybody  in  the  vicinity  went  wild,  and  miners 
poured  in  until  the  district  had  the  appearance  of  a  western  mining 
country.  Several  stage  lines  ran  from  Belleville,  and  every  stage- 
coach for  the  back  country  was  loaded,  men  inside  and  men  on  top  ; 
and  when  the  gold  became  elusive,  every  stage  coach  to  the  front 
carried  its  full  load.  Of  these  times  the  old  settler  still  retails  stories 
of  sacks  of  gold  being  carried  o.ut,  and  dark  lanterns  and  highwaymen. 
Doubtless  time  and  frequent  relating  have  had  something  to  do  with 
these  stories.  At  any  rate  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
Hastings  is  interesting.  The  first  notable  find  was  on  the  Richardson 
estate,  about  eight  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Madoc,  a  property,  by 
the  way,  owned  by  the  grandfather  of  Richardson,  '98.  It  seems  that 
along  in  1866,  a  man  called  Powell  and  a  Dutch  miner  were  blasting 
for  copper,  and  while  working  in  a  hole   came   across    some    metal 
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which  they  took  to  be  free  copper.  Mr.  Richardson  was  not 
satisfied,  for  the  metal,  whatever  it  was,  was  more  malleable  than 
copper,  and  so  he  handed  the  specimens  over  to  Mr.  Vennor,  who 
happened  to  be  working  in  the  district  at  the  time.  He  at  once 
pronounced  them  gold.  Forthwith  the  gold  fever  broke  out,  and 
rapidly  developed.  There  was  scarcely  a  settler  for  townships  around 
who  didn't  spend  his  spare  time  on  some  rocky  corner  of  his  farm  or 
lot,  tearing  up  and  breaking  up  the  rock,  expecting  at  any  moment  to 
become  a  rich  man.     Gunpowder  was  in  good  demand. 

The  Richardson  mine,  however,  seemed  to  promise  well.  A  village 
soon  sprang  up,  which  was  named  Eldorado,  and  it  was  a  typical 
mining  village.  The  gold  occurred  in  a  black  earth  mixed  with 
carbonaceous  matter  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  and  could  be  washed 
out,  and  later  it  was  found  in  the  surrounding  rock.  Work  was 
begun  and  a  stamp-mill  erected,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  gold 
was  in  pockets  for  the  most  part,  and  what  was  in  the  rock  was  so 
mixed  with  pyrites  that  the  stamp-mill  was  useless.  The  miners  in 
consequence  packed  their  grips,  and  many,  poorer  than  when  they 
entered,  turned  their  backs  on  the  desolate  village.  For  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  great  bare  weather-beaten  boarding-houses  and  a  ruined 
mill,  and  a  mountain  pocketed  with  water-filled  shafts  have  remained 
as  tokens  of  those  excitmg  times.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  however, 
some  new  ventures  were  made  at  this  place  with  some  promise  of 
success. 

The  Richardson  discovery  led  to  others,  some  of  which  have 
proved  more  valuable.  Many  deposits  were  found  that  assayed  from 
five  to  two  hundred  dollars  per  ton,  but  of  course  the  majority  nearer 
the  lower  figure.  Stamp-mills  were  put  up  here  and  there,  and 
villages  in  their  neighborhood  sprang  into  existence.  But  soon 
every  mine  closed  down,  and  every  village  became  a  deserted 
village.  If  there  was  gold,  what  was  the  reason  of  sudden  failure  on 
every  hand,  and  why  did  every  venture  prove  fruitless  ? 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset,  that  the  ores  in  this  county  are  low- 
grade  ores,  and  hence  to  be  worked  with  profit,  must  be  worked  at  a 
very  low  cost.  As  gold  can  be  mined  and  extracted  at  less  than  three 
dollars  a  ton,  these  mines  in  time  will  yield  good  profits,  but  at  the 
time  mentioned  they  were  worked  at  a  loss  for  three  reasons.  First, 
there  was  a  lack  of  capital  to  obtain  suitable  machinery.  Secondly, 
the  ores  were  not  understood.  Thirdly,  as  a  rule,  free  gold  in  quartz 
was  found  on  the  surface,  but  farther  down,  the  gold  was  in  pyrites, 
and  the  machinery  placed  to  handle  the  first  class  of  ore  was  useless 
for  the  other  kind. 
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Gold  is  said  to  occur  in  this  region  in  four  ways  :  i.  In  bedded 
metalliferous  lodes,  chiefly  of  quartz  or  mispickel.  2.  In  slates 
impregnated  with  pyrites.  Sometimes  in  place  of  pyrites,  magnetite 
occurs,  and  specimens  have  been  found  with  the  precious  metal 
imbedded  in  iron.  3.  In  nests  with  quartz  in  dolomite.  This  is  an 
exceptional  form  and  too  irregular  to  be  worked  with  profit,  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  Richardson  mine.  4.  Cross-veins  or  fissure-veins, 
that  is,  spurs  or  leaders  crossing  from  one  bedded  lode  to  another. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  one  of  the  essentials  of  success  is  a  know- 
ledge of  the  way  in  which  the  gold  occurs  ;  otherwise,  there  is  a  good 
chance  of  embarking  in  a  fruitless  venture.  Also,  it  is  very  important 
that  the  ores  themselves  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  for  the 
process  suited  to  one  class  of  ores  will  not  do  at  all  in  another ; 
indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  tailings  at  some  of  the  mills  have  been 
worked  over  with  profit,  the  methods  at  first  employed  not  having 
been  capable  of  extracting  all  the  gold.  Thus  in  the  arsenical  pyrites 
or  mispickel,  the  ore  found  at  Deloro,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
mines,  Mr.  W.  Wells  has  found  that  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
gold  is  in  chemical  combination  and  the  rest  free,  although  in 
extremely  fine  grains.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  failure  was  to  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances. 

Three  years  ago  the  gold  fever  broke  out  again.  The  ores  had  in  the 
meantime  been  subjected  to  various  tests  and  to  new  methods,  and 
success  seemed  more  probable.  An  English  firm  was  induced  to  look 
over  the  country  at  that  time,  especially  over  the  Marmora  district  in 
which  the  rich  Deloro  mines  are  situated.  After  satisfying  themselves 
that  gold  was  there,  and  in  paying  quantities,  they  bought  up  mining 
rights  on  all  the  land  they  could  get  hold  of,  and  energetically  set  to 
work  on  the  abandoned  "  Jot-holes  "  as  they  called  them  at  Deloro. 
Their  enthusiasm  roused  local  companies,  and  various  mines  were 
opened  up.  At  Deloro  the  old  shafts  were  pumped  out,  the  ore 
brought  to  the  surface,  and  new  machinery  set  to  work,  and  with  good 
results.  Although  the  company  suffered  loss  through  fire  a  year  ago, 
they  have  rebuilt  on  a  vaster  scale,  and  have  now  an  entirely  new 
process,  which  is  said  to  take  out  all  the  gold.  Besides  this,  the 
tailings  furnish  the  best  of  arsenic,  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
extracting  the  gold  if  a  market  could  be  found  for  all  that  could  be 
turned  out.  At  present  one  shaft  is  over  four  hundred  feet  deep,  and 
they  are  sinking  still  deeper,  continually  finding  richer  ore. 

Thus  here,  as  in  other  districts  near  by,  a  steady  mining  industry  is 
being  developed  on  a  sure  basis.     We  doubtless  owe  much  to  the 
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English  capitalists,  and  though  they  may  have  taken  the  plum  from  us, 
yet  they  will  show  what  is  to  be  found,  and  the  gain  will  be  ours. 
Hence  while  the  boom,  and  the  brightness  of  far-distant  fields  may 
attract  public  attention  now,  a  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  realized 
that  there  is  gold  in  abundance  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  Toronto, 
and  with  the  iron,  lead,  corundum  and  other  minerals  occurring  in 
lavish  quantities,  Hastings  and  the  immediate  counties  may  yet  rank 
as  very  important  mining  centres,  even  in  this  fair  land  of  ours. 


^issionar^  anb  IRcIigious. 


Our  It  is  with  diffidence  that  we  take  up  the  pen  to  write 

Department.  the  opening  paragraph  for  this  year's  Missionary  and 
ReHgious  Department  of  Acta.  Yet  when  we  con- 
sider the  deepening  religious  life  and  the  enthusiastic  missionary 
spirit  of  Victoria  students,  we  feel  that  we  shall  have  the  co-operation 
and  prayers  of  many  in  making  this  department  what  it  should  be — 
the  leading  department  in  our  college  magazine.  We  cannot  hope  to 
make  it  such  without  the  earnest  help  of  the  student  body. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  years  in  the 
Our  Year.         history  of  Canadian  Methodism.     Before  this  number 

reaches  our  readers  an  appeal  will  have  been  made 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  on  behalf  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Thanksgiving  Fund.  We  trust  it  may  mark  a  true  forward  movement 
along  spiritual  Hnes.  If  there  is  a  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  Church,  the  financial  appeal  will  be  successful.  What  advance 
shall  Victoria  students  make  this  year  along  missionary  and  religious 
lines  ?  We  pray  that  there  may  be  a  deeper  consecration;  and  a  more 
earnest  enthusiasm  for  missionary  and  religious  development.  We 
need  a  Twentieth  Century  Fund  of  wisdom  to  meet  the  perplexing 
problems  arising  out  of  our  very  missionary  activity. 

This  department  will  doubtless  fall  far  below  our 
Our  Aims.  ideals.     Yet  there  can   be  no   harm  in  having  high 

ideals,  which,  after  all,  are  governing  ideas.  Let  us 
state  here  that  we  do  not  profess  to  own  this  department.  We  were 
selected  to  manage  it  through  the  kindness — or  shall  we  say  unkind- 
ness — of  our  fellow-students.  We  expect  their  help.  We  trust  that 
through  it  there  may  appear  a  chronicle  of  all  the  leading  movements 
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in  our  college  religious  life,  so  that  in  the  years  to  come,  as  we  occa- 
sionally turn  over  the  pages  of  Acta  and  read  of  the  various  meetings 
and  movements  of  this  year,  we  may  have  many  "  a  fond  recollec- 
tion "  of  the  blessed  fellowship  of  our  college  life.  But  we  desire  to 
do  more  than  merely  report  our  religious  life.  We  hope  to  discuss 
the  various  movements  with  candor  and  consideration.  The  policies 
and  proposals  of  the  student  body  will  be  faithfully  and  fully  presented 
in  these  columns,  whether  they  be  in  accordance  with  our  personail 
views  or  not.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  not  sink  our  individuality, 
but  reserve  the  right  to  fairly  and  freely  criticise  any  tendency  which 
we  believe  might  not  be  in  the  highest  interests  of  our  work.  Fellow- 
students,  we  shall  do  our  best.  Give  us  credit  for  right  motives,  and 
keep  the  Golden  Rule. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 

Victoria  University  was  represented  at  Mr.  Moody's  Northfield 
Conference  by  Messrs.  A.  P.  Misener  and  W.  K.  Allen.  A  short 
report  will  appear  in  November  Acta. 

Next  month  we  shall  devote  considerable  space  to  the  prospects  of 
the  new  Forward  Movement  inaugurated  at  the  close  of  last  term. 
Robert  H. — we  refer  to  Robert  Emberson — was  left  by  his  Confer- 
ence this  year  without  a  station  that  he  might  engage  in  the  special 
work  of  this  movement-  We  are  glad  to  hear  he  has  had  success. 
An  article  from  his  pen  will  appear  in  next  number. 

We  would  advise  all  the  incoming  students  to  enter  at  once  into 
the  spirit  of  college  life.  There  are  broadening  influences  in  our 
association  together  in  the  various  societies.  If  we  miss  these  oppor- 
tunities we  can  never  fulfil  our  obligations  to  the  world  as  college  men 
and  women.  Join  the  various  societies  and  help  to  make  them  suc- 
cessful. Take  an  interest  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  ; 
do  not  forget  the  Missionary  Study  class  and  the  Sunday  afternoon 
Bible-class  led  by  Professor  McLaughlin  ;  do  not  neglect  the  Chan- 
cellor's monthly  sermon  in  the  college  chapel.  Just  a  word  to  the 
graduates.  Do  not  lose  all  interest  in  the  religious  life  of  your  Alma 
Mater.  Let  us  hear  from  you  as  to  the  influences  which  may- 
have  helped  to  mould  your  character. 
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The   Same  Commit/ 


The  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me    .     .     .     the  same  commit  thou   to  faithful  men,  who 
shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also." — 2  Timothy  ii.  2. 


T^HE  things  which  thou  from  me  hast  heard 
*       And  hast  most  earnestly  believed, 
And  in  full  confidence  received 
As  taught  by  Christ — the  risen  Lord  : — 

"  The  same  commit  to  faithful  men," 
Who,  girded  with  the  Spirit's  might, 
And  walking  in  God's  holy  light, 

Shall  use  for  Him  both  voice  and  pen. 

To  faithful  men  most  plainly  show 
How  Christ,  our  rebel  souls  to  win, 
Became  a  sacrifice  for  sin 

That  He  might  endless  life  bestow. 

Add  not  to  them  nor  take  away  ; 
But  make  their  meaning  plain  and  clear, 
That  faithful  men  the  word  may  hear, 

And  in  all  things  the  Lord  obey. 

Thus  wrote  the  man  inspired  of  God  ; 
And  faithful  men  from  age  to  age 
Have  read  and  loved  the  sacred  page. 

While  in  His  footsteps  they  have  trod. 

To  all  who  name  the  Saviour's  name. 
This  sacred  charge  is  plainly  given, 
That  all  who  love  the  smile  of  Heaven 

May  Truth's  unbroken  lines  proclaim. 


T.  Watson. 


Colborne,  Ont.,  September  i6th,  1899. 
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Y.  W.  C.  A. 

F^URING  the  years  spent  in  academic  life,  while  in  the  most 
-*-^  pleasant  environment,  and  gleaning  widely  from  the  fields  of 
literature,  art  and  science,  and  though  we  are  conscious  that  these  are 
years  of  training  and  discipline,  of  self-development  and  self-culture, 
to  fit  us  for  our  future  work  in  society,  the  average  college  woman 
realizes  little  of  the  misery  and  the  struggle  of  the  world  outside  of 
college  halls,  where,  in  four  short  years,  she  is  to  be  a  factor.  But 
soon  after  leaving  college,  she  not  only  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
"  still  sad  music  of  humanity,"  but  awakens  to  the  fact  that  she  is 
looked  upon  as  one  who  "  knows  a  way  of  healing  "  for  the  sorrows 
about  her.  In  a  few  months  she  learns  that  Ruskin's  words  are  doubly 
true  of  the  college-trained  woman — it  is  hers  "to  heal,  to  redeem,  to 
guide  and  to  guard,  both  in  private  and  public  life."  Then  she  finds 
that  human  life  presents  many  problems,  for  which  higher  mathe- 
matics offers  no  solution,  and  many  mysteries  on  which  her  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences  sheds  but  little  or  no  light.  She  feels  that,  to 
give  an  explanation  of  Kant's  "  Philosophy  of  Duty,"  or  Ricardo's 
"  Iron  Law  of  Wages,"  is  to  offer  a  stone  instead  of  bread  to  a  fellow- 
man  or  woman,  harassed  by  doubt  or  poverty.  The  college  woman 
finds,  in  fact,  that,  with  all  her  intellectual  training  and  development, 
important  as  these  are,  she  is  handicapped  in  life's  work,  unless  along 
with  these  there  has  been  a  moral  and  spiritual  discipline  as  well. 

It  was  to  supply  this  necessary  training  that  the  College  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
was  formed,  and  a  society  was  organized  by  the  women  undergradu- 
ates of  Victoria  soon  after  the  removal  of  the  College  from  Cobourg. 
The  wisdom  of  having  such  a  society  in  our  College  has  been  amply 
shown  during  the  succeeding  years,  but  never  more  fully  than  during 
the  one  that  has  just  closed.  Recognizing  that  all  are  not  equally 
interested  in  the  same  kinds  and  methods  of  Christian  work,  the 
society  has  endeavored  to  be  as  broad  as  possible  in  its  interests,  so 
that  each  member  might  have  opportunities  of  giving  and  receiving 
help.  As  a  consequence,  nearly  every  woman  in  the  College  was  a 
member  of  the  society,  and  all  have  closely  followed,  for  their 
spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual  development,  the  educational  maxim, 
"  Learn  to  do  by  knowing,  and  to  know  by  doing," 

During  the  last  college  year,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  an 
address  by  Miss  Winnie  Macdonald  on  "  Personal  Work  for  Christ." 
Another  meeting  was  given  up  to  the  "  White  Shield  Society,"  and 
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was  led  by  Miss  Winnifred  Wilson,  B.A.  The  society  has  had  its 
interest  in  the  Deaconess  work  awakened  by  an  address  from  Miss 
Scott,  of  the  Deaconess  Home,  and  as  a  result  we  have  now  two 
representatives  on  the  Deaconess  Board.  Arrangements  are  being 
made,  so  that  during  this  college  year,  any  of  our  women  students 
wishing  to  devote  one  hour  or  two  a  week  to  practical  Christian  work 
in  the  city,  can  find  ways  and  means  of  doing  so,  by  applying  to  the 
Deaconesses.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Stephenson  was  also  with  us  once  last  year, 
to  suggest  a  plan  by  which  college  girls  might  aid  the  Women's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

A  union  of  the  college  Y.W.C  A's  in  Toronto  was  effected  last  winter 
and  a  central  executive  meeting  was  held  every  two  months  for  the 
discussion  of  methods  and  plans  of  work.  Our  society  sent  two 
representatives  to  these  meetings  and  gained  many  valuable  suggestions 
from  her  sister  societies. 

In  all  its  departments,  in  fact,  the  society  has  taken  an  advance 
step  during  the  past  year,  and  has  been  characterized  as  never  before, 
by  earnest  Bible  study  among  its  members,  and  a  spirit  of  sympathy  not 
only  for  the  outside  world  in  native  and  foreign  lands,  but  also  for 
each  other  in  joy  and  trouble.  It  is  these  features  which  we 
especially  hope  will  be  carried  on  with  unabated  vigor  in  the 
Association's  work  of  the  present  college  year. 

The  meetings  of  the  society  are  held  weekly  in  the  Ladies'  Study, 
three  meetings  in  the  month  being  devoted  to  Bible  study  and  the 
consideration  of  some  religious  topic,  followed  by  a  general  and  very 
helpful  discussion  of  the  thoughts  presented  by  the  leader.  The 
fourth  meeting  of  the  month  is  devoted  to  missionary  work,  and  is 
held  in  Jackson  Hall  in  union  with  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
College. 

In  behalf  of  the  Association  we  bespeak  the  support  of  the  former 
women  students,  all  of  whom  have  learned  to  value  that  quiet  hour  in 
the  midst  of  the  week's  intellectual  labor,  and  to  the  new  students  we 
extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  society  and  college  halls. 

The  officers  of  the  society  for  this  year  are  :  Hon.  President,  Mrs. 
John  Burwash ;  President,  Miss  Etta  Graham,  'oo  ;  Vice-President, 
Miss  L.  L.  Staples,  'oi  ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  C  M.  Woodsworth, 
'oi  ;  Pianist,  Miss  R.  Smith,  '02.  E.  W.  G.,  '99. 

Col  borne,  September  i6th,  1899. 
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The  Students^  Missionary  Campaign. 

By  F.  C.  Stephenson,  M.D. 


QOME  who  were  interested  in  the  Young  People's  Forward  Move- 
^  ment  for  Missions  last  year,  but  who  have  been  thrown  out  of 
touch  during  the  holidays,  will  desire  to  know  what  has  been  done 
with  the  request  of  the  volunteers  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  Mission 
Field  as  the  representatives  of  the  District  Epworth  Leagues.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  as  a  number  of  District  Epworth  Leagues  were 
requesting  the  privilege  of  supporting  missionaries,  the  proposal 
was  that  the  men  were  to  be  sent  out  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  General  Board,  and  that  their  salaries  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
"  Forward  Movement "  fund  of  the  constituency  undertaking  their 
support.  Should  the  district  (or  districts)  fail  to  give  the  amount  of 
the  salary,  the  volunteers  were  to  have  no  claim  on  the  Board  for 
deficiencies,  the  aim  being  to  allow  the  young  people  to  rally  around 
tlie  volunteers  and  send  them  forth  without  danger  of  involving  the 
Board  in  a  debt. 

The  committee  appointed  to  confer,  regarding  this  proposal,  with 
the  General  Superintendent,  the  General  Secretary  of  Missions,  the 
Missionary  Vice-President  of  the  Epworth  League  Board,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  Victoria  University,  received  a  very  kind  hearing  and 
were  invited  to  present  their  plans  and  suggestions  to  the  Missionary 
Executive.  The  Missionary  Executive  expressed  much  gratification 
and  appreciation  of  the  missionary  zeal  and  faith  of  the  students, 
young  people,  and  volunteers.  A  resolution  was  passed  recommend- 
ing to  the  General  Board  of  Missions,  which  meets  in  Quebec,  October 
1 2th,  the  committee's  proposal,  when  it  is  hoped  the  request  will  be 
granted. 

Many  are  somewhat  disappointed  because  the  Missionary  Execu- 
tive considered  that  it  had  not  the  power  to  deal  with  such  an  impor- 
tant proposition.  Some  prophesied  that  the  General  Board  would 
refer  it  on  to  the  next  General  Conference,  and  thus  hold  the  Forward 
Movement  in  check  for  three  years  which  would  entirely  discourage 
the  volunteers  now  waiting.  The  majority,  however,  believe  that  the 
General  Board  of  Missions  will  announce  some  plan  which  will  throw 
the  responsibility  of  support  upon  the  district  (or  districts)  which  will 
undertake  to  support  a  volunteer  as  mentioned  above. 
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The  Movement  has  shown  increasing  strength  and  steadfastness  of 
purpose  for  four  years,  the  young  people  having  paid  nearly  $30,000 
into  the  General  Missionary  Treasury,  although,  as  the  Guardian  of 
May  3rd,  1899,  says,  "The  main  hope  of  the  Forward  Movement, 
namely,  an  increase  of  the  working  force  in  the  Foreign  Field,  has  not 
been  realized." 

The  Forward  Movement  has  been  steadily  advancing  during  the 
past  summer.  Statistics  are  far  from  satisfying,  and  words  are  but 
poor  mediums  of  expression,  when  we  try  to  report  regarding  a 
spiritual  movement.  However,  a  few  figures  and  statements  may  be 
better  understood  by  the  readers  of  Acta  than  by  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  Students'  Missionary  Campaign  for  a 
Young  People's  Forward  Movement  for  Missions. 

Twenty  districts  have  been  campaigned  this  summer.  We  believe 
that  the  deeply  spiritual  character  of  the  work  done  this  year  is  due 
largely  to  the  united  prayer  for  the  work  of  many  who  could  not  go 
into  the  field  and  do  active  campaigning. 

The  joys  and  trials  of  the  work  are  known  only  to  those  who  have 
done  regular  missionary  campaigning.  None  but  campaigners  know 
what  it  means  to  travel  through  the  country  during  the  hot  summer  days 
and  speak  night  after  night  in  poorly  ventilated  churches  and  base- 
ments ;  neither  do  any  others  know  the  joy  and  blessing  of  feeling 
that  they  are  doing  a  work  for  the  Master  and  sfiffering  heathen,  which 
is  well  pleasing  alike  to  our  Lord  and  Master  and  the  Leaguers  who 
wait  on  their  words.  It  is  inspiring  to  feel  that  we  are  organizing  and 
adjusting  forces  which  will  shape  the  eternal  destiny  of  many  souls 
tribes  and  nations  of  men.  Campaigners  count  all  their  trials  and 
labors  as  nothing,  but  they  count  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  our 
young  people  and  organizing  them  for  a  Forward  Movement  on  behalf 
of  our  Christless  brethren  and  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  greatest  joy 
and  privilege  a  man  can  have. 

The  financial  returns  for  this  year  are  very  gratifying.  The  Mission- 
ary givings  of  the  Epworth  League  to  the  General  Board  amount  to 
fifteen  thousand  dollars,  which  is  an  increase  over  last  year  of  more 
than  50  per  cent. 

Up  to  date  we  have  received  four  hundred  reports  of  campaign 
meetings  held.  Rev.  R.  H.  Bell,  B.A.,  did  good  service  on  the  Wood- 
stock District.  By  the  assistance  of  the  pastors  and  district  officers 
it  is  expected  that  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  this  district  to  the 
point  of  offering  to  support  a  missionary.  If  any  doubt  as  to  the 
willingness  or  ability  of  Woodstock  to  send  out  and  support  a  man 
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exists,  Milton  District,  which  has  been  thoroughly  campaigned  by  Mr. 
A.  Lousley,  stands  ready  to  assist.  At  the  Milton  District  Epworth 
League  Fall  convention  a  resolution  was  passed  appointing  a  deputa- 
tion to  present  to  the  Woodstock  convention  a  proposal,  that  the 
Milton  and  Woodstock  District  Epworth  Leagues  unite  their  mission- 
ary efforts  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a  missionary  to  the  field,  under 
the  direction  of  the  General  Board. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Farewell  visited  all  the  Leagues  on  the  CoUingwood  Dis- 
trict, and  Mr.  J.  N.  Clarry  has  just  concluded  a  campaign  of  the  Owen 
Sound  District.  It  is  expected  that  these  two  districts  will  ask  the 
General  Board  for  a  missionary  to  support, 

Mr.  A.  P.  Misener  worked  the  Simcoe  District.  If  the  Norwich 
District  and  the  Simcoe  District  could  be  united,  doubtless  they  could 
easily  support  a  third  missionary, 

Mr.  W,  J.  M,  Cragg  and  Miss  Gould  did  some  good  work  in  the 
Brighton  District.  It  is  hoped  that  this  district  will  unite  with  the 
Campbellford  District  in  supporting  Rev.  E.  B.  Glass,  missionary  to 
the  Indians,  White  Fish  Lake,  N.W.T, 

-  Mr,  W,  K,  Allen  has  been  doing  what  he  can  to  help  the  Leagues 
on  the  Hamilton  District,  This  district  is  working  for  the  support  of 
Rev,  V.  C.  Hart,  D.D.,  Superintendent  of  our  Mission  in  West  China. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Moore,  B.D.,  did  good  work  in  the  Lindsay  District, 
This  district  has  joined  the  Cannington  District  in  asking  the  General 
Board  for  the  privilege  of  supporting  Rev,  Robert  Emberson  in  the 
Foreign  Field, 

Mr.  Emberson,  whose  expenses  are  being  paid  by  Victoria  Univer- 
sity students,  has  been  doing  excellent  work.  At  his  request  his  Con- 
ference gave  him  permission  to  spend  a  year  campaigning.  After 
attending  the  Bay  Conference  he  campaigned  his  home  district  (Can- 
nington). Mr.  Emberson  also  attended  the  International  Epworth 
League  convention,  and  did  good  practical  work  on  the  train  as  well 
as  at  the  convention.  After  returning  from  Indianapolis  he  thoroughly 
campaigned  the  Sarnia  District,  and  held  a  number  of  meetings  at 
important  points  in  the  Exeter  District.  He  attended  the  Fall  Dis- 
trict convention  of  both  districts,  and  succeeded  in  uniting  them  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  a  missionary  as  the  General  Board  may 
direct.  At  the  present  time  Mr,  Emberson  is  campaigning  the  Napa- 
nee  district  and  attending  District  Epworth  League  conventions  as 
opportunity  affords.  If  we  could  have  had  one  man  like  Mr,  Ember- 
son for  each  Conference,  we  could  have  followed  up  the  work  to  much 
better  advantage. 

( Continued  in  ournext  issue.) 
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EbitoriaL 


In  the  editorial  chair  !  The  privilege  ;  the  opportunity  ; 

the  responsibility  !  The  stillness  of  the  sanctum  in  which 
we  hear  nothing  but  our  own  heart-beat !  Nothing  !  Ah,  but  listen — 
whence  came  those  pregnant  voices  ?  Do  we  not  hear  from  yonder 
pew  and  pulpit  the  cry  of  the  Church  for  .the  consecration  of  the  highest 
powers  of  the  self  to  the  cause  of  truth  ?  Do  we  not  hear  the  voice 
of  the  nation  demanding  from  her  stalwart  sons  the  genius  of  righteous 
statesmanship  ?  Do  we  not  catch  the  groans  of  the  masses  as  they 
struggle  for  existence  ?  Do  we  not  feel  the  throbbing  of  the  world- 
pulse,  as  humanity  travails  through  another  stage  of  progress  ?  Do 
we  not  hear  the  cry  of  a  million  young  Canadians,  yearning  for  a  higher 
individual  life  and  a  nobler  conception  of  life's  duties  and  relation- 
ships ?  We  hear  the  voices  and  we  tremble.  They  call  us  to  duty 
and  to  action.  They  call  us  to  the  noblest  manhood.  They  call  us  to 
the  highest  life.  Students  of  Victoria,  through  the  columns  of  Acta 
Victoriana,  ours  is  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  self,  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  State,  in  the  perfection  of  humanity. 

-^^^ 
Emerson  has  said,  "  Hitch  your  wagon  to  ?l  star."     A 

OUR    IDEAL.  ,  ,  .  .  ,  .  . 

more  homely  way  of  expressing  the  same  sentiment  is 
this — "  It  is  better  to  shoot  at  the  sun  than  at  the  church  steeple." 
Ideals  express  our  better  selves,  and  while  others  endeavor  to  laugh 
us  out  of  the  sentimentalism  which  inspires  them,  it  is  for  us  to  press 
toward  them  through  ten  thousand  hindrances,  until  crowned  and 
laurelled,  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  victory.  During  the  past  year 
our  college  journal,  under  the  supervision  of  E.  W.  Grange,  its  capa" 
ble  Editor-in-Chief,  and  W.  G.  Smith,  its  enterprising  Manager,  has 
reached  a  standard  of  which  the  friends  and  students  of  Victoria  are 
proud.     To  maintain  it  is  the  task  of  the  present  Board  of  Manage- 
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ment ;  a  hard  task — and  yet  by  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  under- 
graduate body,  and  the  continued  support  of  our  many  friends,  a  task 
withal  quite  within  the  limits  of  attainment.  Shall  Acta  recede  from 
her  present  position  among  Canadian  college  magazines  ?  As  well 
ask,  shall  the  students  repudiate  the  claims  upon  them  of  the  Church 
and  State,  and  the  call  of  humanity  to  wrestle  with  the  great  social 
problems  of  the  age  ?  The  closing  months  of  the  old  century  form  a 
great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  race,  and  trained  university  men  are 
necessary  to  pilot  the  helm  of  the  social  organism  through  the  tortuous 
channels  of  greed  and  selfishness  into  a  new  century  of  tremendous 
possibilities.  But  how  can  college  men  be  a  power  in  the  advance 
ment  of  society  unless  they  seek  to  study  the  social  conditions  of  the 
world  as  they  exist  to-day  ?  a  question,  fully  and  ably  discussed  by 
W.  G.  S.  in  other  columns  of  our  journal.  It  remains  for  us  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  undergraduates,  that  our  policy  during  the 
present  year  is  to  make  Acta  Victoriana  a  magazine  in  the  interest 
of  the  students,  for  the  students,  and  by  the  students,  drawing  from 
other  sources  only  for  the  inspiration  and  direction  of  our  energies  into 
the  highest  spheres  of  influence  and  usefulness.  The  columns  of  the 
journal  are  yours  for  the  expression  of  opinion  upon  all  problems  of 
import,  with  the  one  provision  that  you  incorporate  in  your  effort  the 
spirit  of  the  proverb,  "  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well." 

THE  FRESHMAN  A  THOUSAND  wclcomcs  to  the  halls  of  Old  Victoria. 
^'■*^^'  From   the  four  directions  of  the   compass    you  have 

come  within  the  influence  of  university  life.  What  it  does  for  you 
depends  upon  your  attitude  to  those  by  whom  you  are  surrounded. 
In  the  several  class-rooms  of  the  College  you  will  hear  of  Sophomores, 
Juniors,  Seniors,  Post-graduates,  and  Specialists  ;  but  on  the  campus, 
the  tennis-court,  and  the  alley-board,  in  the  literary  societies,  the 
Christian  associations,  and  the  social  functions,  we  meet  you  and  we 
know  you  only  as  college  men  and  women.  The  purpose  of  your 
coming  you  alone  know.  If  in  the  opening  days  of  October  you  have 
in  view  nothing  but  the  May  exams,  your  college  career  already  is  a 
failure,  for  exams  are  only  an  incident  in  that  career.  You  are  here 
for  education,  for  training,  for  expansion  of  mental  vision  ;  you  are 
here  to  have  your  angles  rounded,  and  your  roughness  smoothed  ;  you 
are  here  to  develop  all  the  possibilities  of  selfhood.  These  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  contact  with  your  fellow-students.  Fill  your 
proper  sphere  in  college.     Have  an  individuality,  but  harmonize  it 
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with  your  class  organism.  Have  an  enthusiastic  class  spirit,  but  when 
larger  interests  are  involved  sink  it  in  the  deeper  college  spirit.  Be  a 
man  and  not  a  booby  ;  be  a  courageous  hero,  and  not  a  cringing  cow- 
ard ;  be  natural  and  not  ^«/^r-natural ;  and  when  your  college  life  is 
ended,  you  will  go  forth  trained  and  equipped  to  struggle  with  the 
world,  to  influence  for  good  your  fellow-creatures,  and  to  direct  the 
destiny  of  our  growing  Canada.     Again  we  welcome  you. 

Among  the  first  lessons  which  are  forced  home  upon 

THE  COLLEGC   LIFE.        ,  ,  ,  .     ,  ,  ..... 

the  Student  of  social  and  governmental  mstitutions,  is 
the  need  of  going  behind  documentary  constitutions  and  declarations, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  actual  practice.  A  church  may  have  perfect  forms, 
doctrines  and  laws,  but  the  life  of  the  church  is  manifested  in  the 
daily  practice  of  its  members.  A  nation  may  have  a  written  consti- 
tution, based  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  justice,  freedom  and 
fraternity,  but  the  actual  conditions  of  the  people  must  be  studied  in 
their  every-day  life.  The  same  principle  holds  good  in  the  college  life. 
You  cannot  find  its  real  expression  in  college  curriculums,  or  in  the 
reports  of  Senates  and  Examining  Boards.  There  you  learn  the 
theory,  but  not  the  practice.  The  manifestations  of  the  life  in 
university  are  seen  in  the  columns  of  the  monthly  magazine,  in  the 
topics  of  conversation,  in  the  college  athletics,  in  the  ambitions  of 
the  students,  in  the  pictures  they  hang  upon  the  wall,  in  the  real 
heroes  of  college  life.  Alas,  too  often  the  vital  principle  is  lacking, 
and  our  college  years  are  spent  in  drifting  and  in  theorizing.  We  do 
not  live  in  the  realm  of  the  practical,  and  the  interlude  of  university 
life  between  the  school  period  and  our  actual  contact  with  the  world, 
unfits  men — and,  we  suppose,  women  also — for  many  things  which  they 
would  otherwise  do  with  more  ease  and  expertness.  Consequently  it 
is  essential  that  in  our  contact  with  men  of  high  intellectual  and  moral 
force,  and  in  the  constant  collision  of  mind  with  mind  in  intellectual 
contests  with  our  contemporaries  in  student-life,  we  should  not  be 
unmindful  ot  the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  world  without, 
with  its  infinite  relationships,  into  which  we  shall  be  thrust  ere  long 
to  win  our  laurels  and  to  mould  the  destinies  of  men.  Therefore,  let 
our  college  course  be  inspiring,  wholesome,  strong,  effective,  practical, 
and  when  the  pseudonym  is  written  for  the  last  time,  and  the  world's 
gates  swing  open  wide,  bidding  us  enter  and  make  the  most  of  human 
life,  the  college  man  can  boast,  "I  will  make  a  better  grave-digger 
because  I  am  a  college-bred  man";  and  the  ccllege  woman  can 
exclaim,  "  That  I  am  a  better  cook  because  I  am  a  college-bred  girl, 
is  a  proud  boast  with  me." 
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Notes, 


W.  W.  Campbell,  of  the  Privy  Council  Chamber,  Ottawa,  who 
contributed  to  our  Christmas  number  of  last  year,  has  a  volume  of 
poems  in  the  press,  entitled  "  Beyond  the  Hills  of  Dreams."  Dr. 
Horning  has  promised  us  a  review  of  the  volume  when  it  appears. 
Houghton,  Miflflin  &  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

-^^^ 

We  are  pleased  to  receive  the  fourth  edition  of  "  Readings  and 
Songs  "  from  the  works  of  John  Imrie,  Toronto.  Many  of  the  choic- 
est of  the  old  selections  and  a  large  number  of  more  recent  poems 
are  found  among  its  pages.  Wa  are  glad  to  know  that  his  inimitable 
Scottish  songs  in  dialect,  and  the  apprehension  of  the  spiritual  which 
underlies  all  his  works,  are  heartily  appreciated  by  his  many  friends 
throughout  the  British  Empire.  This  pocket  edition  consists  of 
seven  thousand  copies,  and  may  be  had  from  the  publishers,  Imrie, 
Graham  &  Co.,  31  Church  Street,  Toronto,  at  25  cents  per  copy. 

The  Board  of  Management  are  putting  forth  special  efforts  to  issue 
the  holiday  number  early  in  December.  We  promise  our  friends  and 
readers  a  magnificent  magazine.  Already  we  have  received  promise 
of  contributions  from  Sir  J.  G.  Bourinot,  K.C.M.G.,  Goldwin  Smith, 
D.C.L.,C.  C.  James,  M.A.,  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  W.  Sanford  Evans,  Jean 
Blewett,  and  other  Canadian  writers  and  college  graduates.  We  shall 
give  full  particulars  next  issue.      Look  out  for  the  Christmas  Number. 

We  congratulate  Victoria  upon  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
to  increase  her  endowment  by  $200,000.  We  are  pleased  to  report 
that  already  $72,000  has  been  subscribed.  Among  the  contributors 
are  Mrs.  Senator  Cox,  who  gives  $20,000  of  the  $35,000  subscribed 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cox  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplementing  the  sum  of  $30,000  previously  devoted  by  Sen- 
ator Cox^to  the  endowment  of  a  chair  in  the  University  ;  Mr.  A.  E. 
Ames,  $10,000  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Flavelle,  $25,000;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  E.  H.  Massey,  $11,000,  a  portion  of  the  $30,000,  which  they 
subscribed  for  the  Thanksgiving  Fund.  Chancellor  Burwash  leaves 
early  in  the  month  to  canvass  Kingston,  Ottawa,  and  other  eastern 
towns,  proceeding  thence  to  Western  Ontario,  where  he  will  complete 
his  efforts.  Canadian  Methodism  must  be  strong  spiritually  and  in- 
tellectually, and  the  movement  for  an  increased  endowment  is  worthy 
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of  the  strongest  support  and  sympathy.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
public  men  who  are  not  closely  identified  with  the  Church,  are  never- 
theless deeply  interested  in  the  Million  Dollar  Fund.  The  following 
letter  speaks  for  itself : 

Linden  Villa, 

Toronto,  October  3rd,  1899. 
Rev.  Dr.  Potts  : 

Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  attend- 
ing your  efforts  to  raise  a  fund  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  good  work 
in  which  the  Methodist  Church  is  engaged. 

The  rich  men  of  Toronto  belonging  to  that  Church  have  responded 
generously,  and  have  set  an  encouraging  example  to  the  rest  of 
Canada. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  million  will  be  subscribed 
by  next  July. 

I  am  not  a  Methodist,  and  am   but  an  indifferent  church-goer,  but 
to  help  on  the  work  I  contribute  $500,  and  this  subscription  is  for  the 
educational  work  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Yours  truly, 

John  Hall.'\m. 


Canadian    Verse, 


Victoria  University  Library  Publication  No.  i. 


A  Bibliography  of  Canadian  Poetry  {English).  By  C.  C.  James.  Printed 
for  the  library  by  William  Briggs,  Toronto,  1899.  Two  hundred  copies 
for  sale  at  one  dollar  each. 

A  FEW  months  ago  Mr.  James,  with  characteristic  generosity,  pre- 
sented to  the  Library  of  Victoria  University  his  very  comprehensive 
collection  of  Canadian  verse.  He  has  now  issued,  through  the  library, 
a  Bibliography  of  Canadian  Poetry,  which  will  place  all  readers  and 
students  of  this  branch  of  our  literature  under  still  further  obligation 
to  him.  That  the  work  is  well  and  thoroughly  done  is  only  what  we 
should  expect  from  its  author.  The  book  is  much  more  than  a  mere 
enumeration  of  names  and  titles  ;  it  is  a  permanently  valuable  con- 
tribution to  Canadian  literary  history. 

Most  persons  who  see  this   bibliography  will  be  surprised  at  its 
extent.     Nearly  two  hundred  names,  and  more  than  five   hundred 
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titles  are  recorded  in  its  seventy-two  pages.  That  much  of  the  verse 
here  recorded  is  without  value,  and  should  never  have  seen  the  light  will 
be  readily  admitted,  perhaps  by  none  more  readily  than  the  author 
of  this  book.  But  that  does  not  detract  in  the  least  from  its  value. 
What  was  here  demanded,  and  what  was  attained,  with  a  fair  degree 
of  success,  was  completeness,  irrespective  of  merit.  And  it  is  a 
debatable  question,  too,  if  we  are  not  too  uncritically  severe  in  our 
condemnation  of  home-bred  poetic  talent.  Do  we  not,  as  a  rule,  con- 
demn in  advance  ?  And  how  many  are  there  who,  in  matters  of  verse, 
are  really  capable  of  pronouncing  judgment  ?  Are  we  quite  free  from 
the  charge  that  our  best  poetry  first  found  its  admirers  in  other  lands  ? 
It  has  happened  before  that  real  talent  has  been  unrecognized  and 
unrewarded  in  its  own  land  and  generation.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  this  work  will  help  to  increase  our  respect  for  what  is  really 
worthy  of  appreciation  in  our  native  literature. 

Besides  the  usual  bibliographical  details,  short  biographical  sketches 
are  added  wherever  possible.  This  part  of  the  book — not  the  least 
interesting  or  valuable— was,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  to  compile. 
Much  of  the  information  was  obtained  at  first  hand,  and  could  scarcely 
be  procured  elsewhere.  It  represents,  not  only  a  very  large  amount 
of  labor,  but  also  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  early  Canadian  history 
of  men  and  places.  Quite  apart  from  its  value  to  the  serious  student 
of  our  literature — to  whom  it  is  indispensable — there  is  here  much 
that  is  interesting  to  the  ordinary  reader.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
note  under  Gordon.  A  good  many  people  have  read  and  enjoyed 
"  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  Progress,"  but  comparatively  few  know  any- 
thing of  the  tragic  history  of  the  gifted  author. 

Several  special  lists  at  the  end  of  the  book  enhance  its  value. 
These  are  :  "  Anthologies  of  Canadian  Poetry,"  with  thirteen  entries, 
"  Articles  on  Canadian  Poets  in  Magazines,"  in  which  Acta  Victor- 
lANA  is  not  forgotten  ;  "  List  of  Articles  m  Canadian  Magazine,"  and 
a  very  useful  list  of  "  Pen  Names  of  Canadian  Poets."  This  list  com- 
prises forty-three  names. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  although  the  book  has  been  issued  only 
a  few  weeks,  it  has  already  been  very  favorably  received.  The  library  has 
received  a  number  of  inquiries  and  offers  of  exchange  from  prominent 
libraries  in  the  United  States.  The  following  extracts  will  show  the 
value  that  is  placed  upon  it  by  competent  critics  :  "  Mr.  James  has 
performed  his  task  well." — New  York  Evening  Post.  "  The  bibli- 
ography must  be  the  result  of  years  of  research,  and  will  put  a  large 
number  of  students  of  our   literature  under  very  real  obligation." — 
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Montreal  Gazette.  '  We  advise  all  those  who  can  procure  this  bibli- 
ography to  do  so  at  once  for  the  sake  of  future  reference,  as  the  number 
of  copies  for  sale  is  limited  to  two  hundred.  .  .  .  His  catalogue  is  a 
full  one  and  will  supersede  for  a  long  time  the  necessity  of  compiling 
another  bibliography  on  the  same  subject.  He  richly  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  public,  and  we  regret  that  so  small  a  supply  of  his  neatly 
printed  brochure  is  for  sale." — Montreal  Star. 

The   work  should  be   placed  in    every  Public  and    High    School 
Library  in  the  country. 


Accessions  to  the  Library, 


A  LIST  of  donations  to  the  library  since  May  ist  will  be  found  on 
-**•  page  60.  Notable  among  these  is  Dr.  Bell's  generousgift  of  the  first 
sixty-seven  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  A  box  of  magazines 
and  reviews  has  just  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Robertson,  M.A., 
of  St.  Catharines.  A  complete  set  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  up 
to  a  recent  date  has  been  purchased  from  the  library  of  the  late  Prof. 
Petch.  The  total  accessions  during  the  summer  amount  to  about  six 
hundred  volumes. 

The  library  is  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Field,  Cobourg,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Workman,  for  an  interesting  acquisition. 
This  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster,  founder  of  the 
famous  Lancaster  schools  of  England,  by  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent, 
father  of  Queen  Victoria,  dated  at  Kensington  Palace,  June  23rd, 
1 813.  The  letter  has  been  placed  in  same  case  as  the  volumes 
presented  by  the  Queen  and  containing  her  autograph. 


Changes  in  the  Library. 


THE  Library  Committee  asked  and  obtained  permission  from  the 
Board  of  Regents  at  their  May  meeting  to  make  some  altera- 
tions and  improvements.  The  reading-room  was  found  to  be  too 
small  for  the  growing  number  of  readers.  Additional  library  space 
was  required  for  books,  the  large  accessions  of  recent  years  having 
filled  and  overflowed  the  shelves.  The  committee  have  annexed  the 
middle  room  at  the  west  end  of  the  hall,  formerly  known  as  the 
"  Gentlemen's  Study."  This  has  been  transformed  into  a  stack-room 
for  the  library.  The  walls  have  been  provided  with  neat  rows  of 
book-cases  like  those  in  the  reading-room.     The  stacks  which  formerly 
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occupied  about  one-third  of  the  floor  of  the  reading-room  have  been 
removed  to  the  new  stack-room  and  their  place  occupied  by  additional 
tables  and  chairs.  New  tables  and  chairs  will  also  be  placed  in  the 
stack-room,  and  this  will  also  be  used  for  purposes  of  advanced  or 
special  study  and  for  seminary  work.  The  shelves  remain  about  the 
walls  of  the  old  reading-room,  and  are  filled  with  works  of  reference 
and  books  most  commonly  asked  for  in  all  departments.  The  floor 
has  been  covered  with  cork  matting  of  the  best  quality.  The  noise 
caused  by  walking  and  the  moving  of  chairs  is  thus  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Everything  has  been  done  to  make  this  room  both  com- 
modious and  comfortable  for  readers.  The  south-east  room  in  the 
basement  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  newspaper  room  and  cloak-room. 
It  is  hoped  that  baths  will  be  added  at  no  distant  date. 


An  Appeal  to  Ex-Students  and  Graduates  of  Victoria. 


T^HE  Twentieth  Century  Thanksgiving  Fund  has  assumed  definite 
^  shape,  and  the  probability  is  that  every  Methodist  throughout 
the  Dominion  will  contribute  something  to  the  fund.  We  are  each 
trying  to  decide  to  what  particular  purpose  we  shall  assign  our  contri- 
bution. No  doubt  the  greater  part  of  the  contributions  will  be  for 
local  purposes,  and  in  many  cases  that  is  quite  right.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  upon  every  ex-student  and  graduate  of  Victoria  our  Alma 
Mater  has  a  special  claim  at  this  particular  time. 

No  one  appreciates  more  than  students  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
our  educational  institutions  upon  every  phase  of  our  national  life, 
and  in  this  country,  Victoria  has  stood  in  the  very  front  rank  of  such 
institutions  for  well  on  to  seventy  years.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
to  our  graduates  the  heroic  struggles  of  our  Alma  Mater  in  the  early 
days,  the  difficulties  she  has  had  to  contend  with  all  along,  chiefly  on 
account  of  a  lack  of  proper  endowment,  and  of  her  splendid  triumphs 
in  the  face  of  these  difficulties.  Many  a  graduate  has  left  the  halls  of 
his  Alma  Mater  with  the  resolve  that  if  he  ever  became  wealthy  he 
would  lift  the  College  to  a  place  where  she  would  be  on  a  sound 
financial  basis.  And  what  graduate  has  gone  out  from  the  historic 
walls  of  Old  Vic.  who  does  not  love  his  Alma  Mater  with  a  love 
second  only  to  that  for  home  and  country  ! 

The  time  has  come  when  by  a  united  effort  we  can  place  Victoria 
upon  a  sound  financial  footing.     The  Board  of  Regents  and  students 
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are  endeavoring  to  raise  $200,000  for  additional  endowment,  and  a 
committee  has  been  formed  to  endeavor  to  raise  $50,000  of  this  sum 
from  the  Alumni.  To  accomplish  this  we  need  one  thousand  men  to 
give  on  an  average  $50  each.  Circulars  have  been  sent  out  to  every 
graduate  and  ex-student  whose  address  is  known,  and  contributions  are 
arriving  already  ranging  from  $5  to  -$250  each.  Fellow-graduate  and 
ex-student,  do  you  not  owe  something  to  your  Alma  Mater}  Will  you 
not  make  a  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  to  help  in  this  great  movement  ? 
No  matter  how  small  your  contribution,  it  will  be  received  with 
thankfulness. 

The  students  who  have  gone  out  from  our  halls  during  the  last 
six  years  know  how  much  our  College  needs  a  campus,  and  no  doubt 
would  like  to  have  their  contributions  go  for  that  purpose.  We 
are  glad  to  announce  that  this  can  be  done.  You  can  send  your 
contribution  direct  to  Dr.  Potts,  Victoria  College,  intimating  that  it  is 
to  be  applied  for  a  campus. 

It  is  proposed  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  every  old  student  of  the 
College,  and  for  this  purpose  Chancellor  Burwash  will  visit  the  prin- 
cipal centres.     Your  co-operation  with  him  is  especially  solicited. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  College  is  about  $33,000,  and  of 
this  amount  $22,000  is  expended  on  the  Arts  course,  while  University 
College,  with  whom  we  must  compete,  expends  between  $35,000 
and  $40,000  a  year  on  the  Arts  work.  This  should  indicate  the  great 
needs  of  the  College. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  aid  of  every  ex-student  and  graduate  is 
needed  if  we  are  to  accomplish  our  purpose,  and  if  we  receive  this  aid 
the  $50,000  mark  will  be  reached. 

(personals  anb  lEycbanoes- 

Personals. 


[In  order  that  this  column  may  be  made  a»  interesting  a»  postible,  graduates  and  *tudenlt 
are  requested  to  contribute  from  time  to  time  items  of  intercut  to  the  friends  of  Acta.] 
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SJ.  COURTICE   and   T.   Hobbs   intend  entering  the  Ontario 
•     Normal  College,  Hamilton. 

•'  Tommy  "  Walker  and  "  Artie  "  Winters  will  take  a  course  at  the 
Toronto  Medical  School. 
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Of  the  ladies  of  the  class,  Misses  Reynar,  Taylor,  Gould  and  Hen- 
wood  purpose  entering  upon  the  Normal  College  course  in  Hamilton. 

Miss  Duckett  will  probably  take  up  some  post-graduate  work  at 
Victoria  during  the  coming  year. 

W.  T.  Allison  has  obtained  a  scholarship  in  divinity  in  Yale 
University,  where  he  will  pursue  his  studies. 

N.  W.  DeWitt,  fresh  from  classic  honors,  has  assumed  the  burdens 
of  the  teaching  profession  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

N.  R.  Wilson,  alias  "  Pilly,"  gold  medallist  in  Mathematics,  holds 
a  scholarship  in  Cornell,  whither  he  has  gone  for  post-graduate  work. 

J.  P.  Berry  has  returned  to  his  ministerial  duties  on  the  Point 
Traverse  circuit.  Bay  of  Quinte  Conference,  for  a  second  year. 

E.  W.  Edwards  has  assumed  the  pastorate  of  Rutherford  circuit, 
in  the  Chatham  District  of  the  London  Conference,  while  F.  E.  Malott 
is  stationed  at  Fairfield. 

R.  E.  Emberson,  ex-President  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  is  engaged  in 
pressing  the  claims  of  the  missionary  cause  upon  the  Epworth  Leagues 
of  the  Province.     He  represents  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  College. 

E.  W.  Grange,  ex-Editor-in-Chief  of  Acta,  so  intimately  associated 
with  this  magazine's  progress  during  the  past  three  years,  is  profiting 
by  the  journalistic  training  he  has  received,  having  accepted  a  position 
on  the  staff  of  The  News  for  the  coming  year.  He  hopes  to  find 
leisure  to  take  some  post-graduate  work. 

'98 

B.  A.  CoHOE  and  R.  J.  Dobson  are  at  present  in  England. 

A.  T.  Cushing  is  preaching  in  Calgary,  N.W.T.,  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  same  Conference  counts  among  its  probationers 
W.  H.  C.  Leech  and  C.  T.  Curelley. 

H.  W.  Gundy  is  Classical  Master  in  the  Deseronto  High  School. 

J.  H.  Faull  is  Professor  in  the  Mathematical  Department  at 
Albert  College. 

V.  J.  Gilpin  is  stationed  on  the  Dyer's  Bay  circuit,  to  the  north  of 
Wiarton. 

Miss  M.  H.  A.  Fife  has  secured  an  appointment  on  the  staff  of 
the  Collegiate  Institute  in  her  native  town  of  Peterboro'. 

A.  B.  Steer  holds  the  position  of  Science  Master  in  the  Markham 
High  School,  the  "  Banner  School "  of  the  Province,  as  he  proudly 
terms  it. 
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W.  E.  C.  Slaght,  winner  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Gold  Medal  in 
Philosophy  and  English  at  graduation,  has  recently  obtained  a  scholar- 
ship in  philosophy  at  Yale,  and  he  will  further  prosecute  his  favorite 
studies  there. 

Miss  E.  M.  D.  Moore  and  Miss  M.  C.  Rowell  have  been  appointed 
to  the  teaching  staff  of  Alma  Ladies'  College,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

R.  A.  Daly,  '91,  Ph.D.  (Harvard)  has  been  engaged  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  in  Oceanography,  as  well  as  one  in  Physical 
Geography,  at  Harvard  this  year. 

T.  K.  SiDEY,  '91,  gold  medallist  in  Classics,  has  passed  with  honors 
the  examination  of  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  in  the  departments  of  Latin  and  Greek.  For  some 
time  after  graduation  Mr.  Sidey  was  Classical  Master  in  the  Whitby 
Collegiate  Institute,  but  two  years  ago  he  went  to  Chicago,  where  he 
has  since  been  fellow  in  the  Latin  department  of  the  LTniversity. 

R.  A.  A.  Shore,  B.A.  ('95),  M.D.,  CM.,  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  resident  medical  staff  of  the  Montreal  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  His  name  also  appears  among  the  appointments  on 
the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  staff. 

The  Aultsville  Methodist  Church  was  the  scene  of  a  pretty  matri- 
monipl  event  on  August  i6th,  when  Rev.  Charles  W.  Service,  B.A., 
M.D.,  CM.,  of  Westmeath,  was  married  to  Miss  Robina  L.  Morgan, 
of  Aultsville.  The  bride  was  attended  by  Miss  Lilian  Coates,  of 
Brockville,  while  the  groom  was  supported  by  Rev.  H.  E.  Warren, 
B.A.,  B.D.,  of  Hintonburg.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev. 
William  Service,  father  of  the  groom,  assisted  by  Rev.  Hugh  Cairns, 
President  of  the  Montreal  Conference,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Hicks,  B.A., 
pastor  of  the  Aultsville  Church.  After  the  wedding  supper  the  newly- 
married  couple  left  for  the  West,  where  Dr.  Service  enters  our  mission- 
ary work,  being  stationed  for  the  year  at  Clayoquaht,  Vancouver 
Island,  B.C.  He  is  supported  by  the  Epworth  Leagues  of  Brockville 
and  Matilda  districts. 

The  friends  of  A.  E.  Hetherington,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
B.D.  class  of  '98,  extend  him  hearty  congratulations  on  his  newly- 
found  happiness  in  that  distant  and  arduous  field  of  toil  he  chose  for 
himself  in  the  far  north.  On  June  20th,  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
Dawson  City,  the  ceremony  was  performed  that  united  in  matrimony 
Rev.  A.  E.  Hetherington,  B.A.,  B.D.,  and  Miss  Stella  Alberta  Swan, 
of  Fruitvale,  California,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  of 
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Music.  The  bride  had  been  for  some  time  leader  of  the  choir  in  the 
Dawson  City  church.  The  sacred  edifice  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
pine  boughs  and  wild  flowers  for  the  occasion,  and  the  newly-married 
couple  were  presented  with  a  well-filled  purse  as  a  token  of  the  esteem 
of  their  many  friends. 

On  June  21st,  Rev.  T.  G.  Barlow,  stationed  for  the  current  year  at 
Manitoulin  South,  Toronto  Conference,  was  married  to  Miss  Nellie 
Stevenson,  of  South  Dummer.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev. 
W.  P.  Rogers,  of  South  Dummer,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
brother,  W.  D.  Stevenson,  of  Asphodel  township. 

Rev.  W.  p.  Rogers,  specialist  of  '97  and  '98,  so  popular  in 
athletics  at  college,  has  "  entered  the  realms  of  matrimonial  bliss  "  by 
taking  to  wife  Miss  Anne  Blanche  Robinson,  of  Blessington.  The 
ceremony  took  place  on  June  8th  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,. 
Rev.  Mr.  Sexsmith  officiating. 

"  Idyll  Wylde,"  the  residence  of  W.  A.  Gerolamy,  Tara,  was  on 
June  2 1  St  the  scene  of  the  wedding  of  his  daughter,  Ida  Louise,  and 
Rev.  I.  G.  Bowles,  B.A.,  B.D.,  of  Owen  Sound.  Rev.  W.  S.  Jamieson 
performed  the  Ceremony. 

In  Yonge  Street  Church,  on  July  13th,  Rev.  George  H.  Peacock,  of 
Fort  Frances,  Manitoba,  was  married  to  Miss  Rose  Fooks,  daughter 
of  J.  J.  Fooks,  of  Toronto.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev, 
Dr.  Parker,  assisted  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Smith. 

Rev.  a.  J.  Terrill,  of  Victoria  Road,  was  married  on  August  30th, 
at  "Fir-Hirst,"  Trenton,  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  to  Louise, 
youngest  daughter  of  W.  H.  Austin.  The  marriage  was  solemnized 
by  Rev.  Benj.  Greatrix,  of  Wesley  Church. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  work  of  the  ministry  within  Uncle  Sam's 
borders  has  proved  too  much  for  J.  R.  Sanderson,  speciaHst  of  '98, 
who  has  left  the  Toronto  Conference,  and  is  at  present  preaching  at 
Bay  Mills,  Michigan. 

C.  W.  Freeman,  '96,  and  G.  F.  Swinnerton,  '97,  ex-Editor-in-Chief 
of  Acta,  intend  taking  up  the  first  year  work  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
of  Toronto  University. 
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Dr.  James  Elliot  Graham. 


TT  was  not  with  unbroken  ranks  that  the  Board  of  Regents  of  our 
-*  University  met  a  few  days  ago  to  hold  their  first  meeting  in  the 
academic  year.  During  the  long  vacation  two  of  their  number  had 
been  called  to  their  reward,  and  the  loss  of  the  cheerful  greetings 
and  enheartening  counsels  of  Senator  Sanford  and  Dr.  Graham  was 
keenly  felt. 

James  Elliot  Graham  was  born  near  Toronto,  June  12th,  1847, 
and  he  received  his  general  scholastic  training  at  the  Weston  Gram- 
mar School  and  Upper  Canada  College,  but  an  overmastering  love  for 
the  physician's  work  led  him,  very  early  in  life,  to  turn  to  his  medical 
studies,  and  without  completing  an  Arts  course  at  the  University,  he 
entered  the  Toronto  School  of  Medicine. 

Here  his  enthusiasm  and  earnestness,  his  untiring  industry,  and  his 
thorough  preparation  for  every  task  assigned,  convinced  his  professors 
and  his  fellow-students  that  he  had  certainly  found  his  predestined 
work,  and  that  success  for  him  was  assured.  This  promise  of  his 
student  days  was  not  belied.  To  the  very  close  of  his  busy  life  the 
honors  of  his  profession  were  ungrudgingly  granted  him,  and  those 
posts  of  trust  that  were  weighted  with  the  heaviest  responsibility  and 
attended  with  the  most  arduous  labors,  were  freely  entrusted  to 
his  care.  At  his  M.B.  examination,  1869,  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  he  won  the  university  gold  medal  and  the  Starr  gold  medal. 
He  at  once  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  as  resident 
physician  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital.  The  following  year  his 
university  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  M.D.  During  this  year, 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  he  obtained  the  post  of 
surgeon  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  served  throughout  the  war.  At  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities  he  engaged  in  post-graduate  work  in  Vienna, 
and  afterwards  in  London,  where  he  gained  the  diploma  of  L.R.C.P. 
(Lond.).  He  began  regular  practice  in  Toronto  in  1872,  and  was 
soon  in  possession  of  a  very  extensive  and  lucrative  practice,  and 
rapidly  acquired  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-practitioners. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Senator  Aikins  in  1873.  His  wife,  as  well 
as  his  son  and  daughters,   survive  him,  and  must  know,  as  no  others 
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can,  the  kindly  disposition,  the  urbanity,  the  unfailing  courtesy  of 
manner  which  ever  characterized  him,  and  which,  added  to  his  acknow- 
ledged skill,  made  him  ever  welcome  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and 
suffering.  In  1875  ^e  became  a  member  of  the  visiting  staff  of  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital,  a  position  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  services  were  sought  by,  and  as  far  as  his  large  private  practice  per- 
mitted, were  granted  to  other  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  in 
this  city.  The  ability  and  extensive  medical  knowledge  of  such  a  man 
could  not  long  escape  the  notice  of  those  who  were  striving  to  secure 
the  best  instruction  available  for  the  students,  who,  in  ever  increasing 
numbers  were  entering  the  medical  schools  of  Toronto  ;  and  three 
years  after  his  return  from  Europe,  found  him  attached  to  the  staff  of 
the  Toronto  School  of  Medicine,  then  in  afifiliation  with  Victoria 
University.  He  thus  became  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Victoria,  and 
since  that  date,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  has  faithfully  worked  for  the 
interests  of  this  university,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  or  the  Board 
of  Regents.  In  1887,  when,  by  the  General  Conference  of  1886  con- 
sequent on  the  carrying  of  the  proposed  scheme  of  University  Federa- 
tion, the  Toronto  School  of  Medicine  was  practically  made  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Dr.  Graham  was  appointed 
professor  of  clinical  medicine,  and  in  1893  succeeded  Dr.  H.  Wright 
as  professor  of  medicine  and  clinical  medicine. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  many  medical  societies,  at  whose 
meetings  he  presented  papers  so  valuable,  and  to  whose  efficiency  he 
so  greatly  contributed,  that  the  presidency  of  one  after  another  was 
conferred  upon  him  with  the  heartiest  sympathy  of  their  members. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Association  of  American  Physi- 
cians, and  was  also  the  founder  of  the  Ontario  Medical  Library 
Association. 

His  large  and  varied  professional  experience  enabled  him  .to  enrich 
the  leading  medical  journals  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  with 
many  papers  admirable  for  accuracy  of  contents  and  clearness  of 
expression.  Unfortunately  the  stress  of  this  incessant  labor  severely 
taxed  his  bodily  strength,  and  all  too  early  in  his  career  the  symptoms 
of  an  incurable  malady  became  painfully  apparent.  But  fully  con- 
scious as  he  was  of  his  critical  condition  and  clearly  recognizing  that 
length  of  days  was  not  for  him,  his  cheerfulness  and  courage  never 
failed,  nor  did  his  industry  relax  till  the  alarming  progress  of  his 
disease  forced  a  rest  long  needed  but  sought  too  late.  Convinced  at 
last  that  retirement  was  peremptorily  demanded,  he  spent  the  latter 
part  of  last  winter    in  the  South,   and  on   the  approach  of  summer 
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weather  sought  the  invigorating  airs  of  Muskoka.  This  late  health- 
seeking  was  all  in  vain.  His  strength  rapidly  departed.  Diabetic 
coma  supervened,  and  in  a  few  short  hours  deepened  into  the  sleep 
which  here  knows  no  awakening. 


Hon.  W.  E.  Sanford. 


IT  was  with  a  thrill  of  astonishment  and  grief  that  the  message  ran 
*  through  this  Dominion  and  across  the  sea  that  the  Hon.  W.  E. 
Sanford  was  drowned.  On  a  lovely  morning,  the  loth  of  July,  within 
call  of  his  beautiful  summer  home  in  Muskoka,  the  little  boat  from 
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which  he  had  been  fishing  was  somehow  upset  and  both  he  and  a 
young  visitor  were  thrown  into  the  lake.  There  was  no  time  for 
thought,  but  in  the  supreme  moment  the  true  nature  of  man  came  out. 
He  tried  to  calm  the  excitement  and  fear  of  his  companion,  bade  her 
cling  to  the  life  preserver,  the  only  support  left ;  then  he  sank  into  the 
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depths  and  in  a  few  seconds  he  was  beyond  all  human  help.  Doubtless 
he  could  easily  have  saved  himself  had  he  not  been  crippled  by  rheu- 
matism at  the  time,  and  he  might  have  saved  himself,  had  he  chosen 
to  do  so  at  the  risk  of  the  life  of  his  companion.  But  he  chose  to  save 
the  life  of  another  at  the  cost  of  his  own,  and  his  last  act  was  that  of  a 
Christian  gentleman. 

Mr.  Sanford  was  well  known  in  political  and  commercial  life  as  a 
man  of  unusual  enterprise,  success  and  influence.  He  was  generous 
in  his  dealings  with  his  employees  and  associates  in  business  and  poli- 
tical affairs,  and  in  some  charities  peculiarly  his  own,  as  for  example, 
the  Home  for  the  Poor  and  Aged  at  Hamilton  Beach.  He  was  also 
deeply  interested  in  the  cottage  at  the  sanitarium  near  Gravenhurst — 
the  noble  monument  built  by  the  young  widow  of  our  late  fellow-student, 
E.  J.  Sanford,  B.A.,  only  son  of  the  late  Senator.  There  are  many 
who  have  cause  to  remember  him  in  their  thanksgivings,  and  still  his 
works  will  follow  him.  Senator  Sanford  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  regents  of  Victoria  University  and  one  of  its  benefactors,  a  liberal 
contributor  to  the  funds  of  the  Educational  Society,  and  a  donor  of 
scholarships  'and  gold  medals.  Many  other  religious  and  charitable 
enterprises  had  his  sympathy  and  generous  support.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  had  he  been  spared  through  this  year  of  special  effort 
in  strengthening  and  extending  all  enterprises  for  the  good  of  man 
and  the  glory  of  God,  his  counsel  and  his  means  would  have  been 
of  the  greatest  help.  But  God  has  willed  it  otherwise  and,  adverse 
as  it  may  appear,  doubtless  His  will  is  best. 

We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family  in  the  sore  and 
sudden  loss  which  they  are  called  to  bear.  It  is  only  a  short  time 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  Sanford's  only  son,  E.  J.  Sanford,  B.A., 
was  recorded  and  mourned  in  these  pages.  The  names  of  both 
father  and  son  will  long  be  remembered  in  our  college  world,  and  we 
shall  ask  ourselves  at  mention  of  their  names,  "What  might  have 
been  ?  " 


Exchanges. 


A 


T  the  opening  of  another  college  session.  Acta  desires  to  extend 
to  all  its  exchanges  best  wishes  for  a  successful  year.  October 
is,  to  the  college  student  in  general,  and  to  the  amateur  litterateurs 
of  the  college  magazine  in  particular,  a  month  of  planning  and  "  for- 
ward-looking  thoughts."     While  these  may   be  at  times  vague  and 
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visionary,  and  never  fated  to  be  realized,  let  us  hope  that  in  the  coming 
year  the  efforts  of  the  editorial  boards  in  our  sister  colleges  may  be 
crowned  with  success,  and  college  journalism  show  itself  worthy  of  a 
place  among  the  factors  that  mould  our  national  thought  and  literature. 

At  this  early  date  but  few  of  our  college  exchanges  have  reached 
us.  Among  the  few  that  have  come  to  our  table,  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  interesting  is  undoubtedly  Notre  Dame  Scholastic.  We 
can  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  amateur 
literary  effort  of  college  students. 

Stern  parent  (to  applicant  for  his  daughter's  hand) — "Young  man^ 
can  you  support  a  family  ?  " 

Young  man  (meekly) — *'  I  only  wanted  Sarah,  sir." 


Xocale* 


I  Q — 'oo — 'oi — '02 — '03. 
•"  First  of  October"  to  you  !  • 

"  Who  said  work  ?  " 
"  Must  have  been  some  freshie  ?" 
Are  you  a  subscriber  for  Acta  ? 
"  Is  McCredie  coming  back  ?  "     Still  unanswered  from  October  ('98) 

issue. 

Welcome,  Seniors,  Juniors,  Sophs, 
Theologs  ;  Freshmen,  thrice  welcome  ; 
Welome  all  ! 

Freshmen  will  take  warning  from  the  notice  in  the  grounds  : 
"  Baby  carriages  and  perambulators  not  allowed,"  and  leave  their 
bicycles  outside,  accordingly. 

Get  up  the  College  yell.  Never  mind  if  you  do  swallow  a  few 
pebbles  in  the  attempt. 

Acta  being  out  on  time,  if  not  earlier,  this  month,  locals  are  scarce 
in  consequence. 

Robert  is  busy — soothing — day  and  night — freshmen — home  and 
mother. 

The  new  hand-book,  prepared  by  the  Business  Manager,  is  a  very    • 
creditable  production.     If  you  have  not  gotten  one,  do  so  at  the  Book 
Bureau. 
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The  class  of  1900  made  an  enviable  record  in  the  May  exams. 
Not  a  man  dropped  his  year.  We  are  sorry,  however,  that  owing  to 
other  causes,  for  example,  ordination,  and  the  regular  subsequent 
event,  the  seniors  lose  a  few  keen  old  standbys.  But  Robert  will 
tell  you  that  the  helm  of  state  is  well  manned  yet. 

1901  is  "a  little  disfigured,  but  still  in  the  ring";  and  sure  certain 
that  '02  can't  put  up  as  good  a  "  Bob  "  as  they  did.     We'll  see. 

1902  is  *'  all  right,"  now  that  they're  out  of  long  clothes.  How  they 
strut  about  the  College,  casting  compassionate  and  other  glances  on 
those  stern-set  faces  of  new-comers,  whose  looks  say  clearly,  "  You 
think  you're  going  to  run  on  me,  but  I  won't  let  you  "  ;  or  on  poor 
cringing  faces  which  seem  to  say,  as  the  owners  suddenly  have  business 
elsewhere,  "  A  soph — have  mercy."  But,  doubtless,  there  are  plenty 
of  the  proverbial  diamonds  in  the  rough  in  1903. 

One  of  the  seniors,  who  has  been  a  prominent  office-holder  in  the 
"  Lit."  in  the  past  years,  predicts  a  brilliant  success  for  that  institution 
this  year.  Every  man  in  the  College  should  join,  not  only  because  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  student  to  support  the  society  which,  with  a  little 
assistance  from  the  Faculty  and  Senate,  runs  the  University ;  but 
because  it  will  be  a  personal  benefit.  If  you  have  any  doubt  of  this, 
read  the  sketches  of  the  seniors  in  the  past  May  issues  of  Acta  ;  or 
ask  any  one  who  has  attended  a  few  of  the  senior  "  Experience  Meet- 
ings." Then  you  will  learn  how  greatly  the  "Lit."  has  developed  the 
"  latent  genius  "  in  the  College. 

"  Coming  events  "  this  month  are  : 
"  University  Convocation," 
"  Victoria  Convocation," 
"  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Reception," 
"  Ladies'  Lit.  At  Home,"  etc. 

Don't  be  too  busy  to  attend  these.  We  humbly  beg  pardon 
for  the  infliction,  but  on  account  of  its  truth,  we  wish  the  old  saying 
to  be  remembered,  that  lectures  are  not  the  only  thing  we  get  at 
college. 

The  editor  of  this  department  will  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions 
during  the  year  from  any  student  on  important  questions  of  a  local 
character.  Short,  pointed  letters  to  the  paper  on  such  subjects  will  be 
in  order.     Of  course,  the  usual  privileges  of  editors  are  reserved. 
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The  first  lecture  in  English  is  reported  from  Dr.  Bain's  room  as 
follows  : 

Freshette — "  Could  you  give  me  a  catalogue  of  the  College,  please  ?  " 
Dr.  Bain—"  You  mean  a  curriculum,  do  you  not  ?" 
The  Arts  professors  will  have  to  "  swallow  their  medicine  blindly  " 
when  it  is  given  like  this  :  "  You  will  find  the  Theological  professors 
up  above  and  the  Arts  professors  down  below." 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  committees  at  the  Union  Station  did  excellent 
work  this  year.  Many  a  wanderer's  steps  were  directed  into  the  fold 
at  Victoria,  a  direction  which  doubtless  they  will  never  regret. 

An  Acta  reporter  interviewed  Robert  on  the  subject  of  the  class  of 
1903,  the  other  day.  Sir  Robert  was  somewhat  reticent  when  asked 
what  sort  of  a  class  they  were,  but  expressed  his  opinion  that  they 
were  a  gentle  lot  of  fellows,  well  posted,  and  wouldn't  make  much  of 
a  fuss.     "  But,"  said   he,  "  I   met  one  fellow  of  them  awfully  fresh. 

His  name  is  ."     On  the  whole  he  gave  signs  of  being  hopeful  over 

the  outlook. 

Registration  went  on  busily  in  Dr.  Bain's  office  on  Monday, 
October  2nd.  By  the  end  of  this  day,  which  was  practically  the  first, 
103  had  registered,  including  41  in  the  first  year  Arts.  It  will  be  seen 
■that  prospects  are  bright  for  a  full  college,  and  for  a  vigorous  first 
year. 

A  Curious  Collection. 

As  told  by  a  recent  theological  graduate  :  "  Some  six  or  eight  years 
ago  I  was  in  attendance  at  Victoria  College,  at  that  time  in  Cobourg, 
and  the  stronghold  of  Methodist  education  in  this  province.  There 
were  about  150  boys  in  attendance,  and  the  jokes  they  used  to  play 
were  many  and  various.  Even  the  young  ministers  were  not  beyond 
playing  a  joke,  and,  in  fact,  some  of  the  very  spiciest  of  the  jokes 
were  said  to  have  originated  among  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
cloth.  Talking  about  collections  put  me  in  mind  of  a  joke  that 
was  conceived  and  carried  out  by  the  ringleaders  among  the  clerical 
clique.  The  north  gallery  of  the  big  Methodist  church  at  the  corner 
of  Chapel  and  Division  streets  was  given  over  to  the  students,  and 
the  duties  of  passing  the  collection  plate  amongst  them  was  delegated 
to  a  funny  little  old  Englishman,  whose  native  land  was  the  Island  of 
Jersey.  The  boys  noticed  that  it  took  him  rather  longer  to  pass  the 
plate  than  it  took  the  sidesman  in  the  opposite  gallery,  and  finally 
concocted  a  scheme  for  the  old  gentleman's  discomfiture.  Nearly 
every  man  in  the  College  took  a  hand  in  and  provided  himself  with  as 
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many  copper  one  cent  pieces  as  he  could  conveniently  get.  On  the 
next  Sunday  night  the  old  gentleman  toddled  down  the  aisle  and 
began.  The  first  student  shelled  out  a  dozen  of  the  brown  coppers, 
and  when  the  crowd  followed  suit  the  old  gentleman  opened  his  eyes. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  load  of  coppers  was  so  great  that  it 
required  three  trips  with  the  plate,  and  the  ire  of  the  sidesman  caused 
a  great  amount  of  fun  for  the  boys  and  their  friends  in  the  congre- 
gation." 

The  Ret  urn  ♦ 

"\17E  all  came.      The  first  days  of  October — Victoria's  reception 
days — saw  the  return  of  the  scattered.     How  she  welcomed 
us  as  we  passed  joyfully  along  her  old  familiar  halls  ! 

And  Robert,  the  good  genius  of  Victoria — 
wasn't  there  an  unmistakable  twinkle  of  delight 
in  his  eye  as  each  maiden  gave  him  her  greet- 
ing ?  Yes,  verily,  and  it  said  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, "  Fine  girl — very  fine  girl." 

Each  woman  student  has  one  objective  point 
upon  her  return  to  college — the  Ladies'  Study — 
and  we  hasten  up  the  stairs,  warned  by  the 
hum  of  voices  that  others  have  preceded  us. 
Oh,  the  joy  of  it  all!  Mutual  greetings!  Everybody  glad  to  see 
everybody  else  !  Perfect  showers  of  questions  !  (Query— Is  it  really 
customary  to  expect  and  wait  for  an  answer  to  only  one  question  out 
of  every  three  ?) 

How  anxiously  we  inquire  as  to  how  many  freshettes,  and  whether 
the  number  is  to  be  supplemented  by  any  of  the  feline  species  this 
year.  Our  only  hope  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  possibly  none  of 
them  have  heard  of  the  vigorous  "  bobbing  "  to  which  their  meek 
little  sister  was  subjected  when  she  undertook  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  freshettes  to  two.  Heartless  return  for  unparalleled  evidence 
of  sympathy  ! 

But  through  all  the  merry  chatter  there  has  been  a  dull  sense  of 
some  lack — of  something  not  as  it  should  be.  It  comes  into  full  con- 
sciousness when  one  says,  "  Doesn't  it  seem  queer  with  none  of  the 
'99  girls  around  ?  "  Ah,  that  is  it !  We  miss  them,  for  their  com- 
panionship was  pleasant  to  us.  No  familiar  form  of  Rosalind  seated  at 
the  corner  of  the  table  nearest  to  the  piano  copying  lectures  ;  no  gentle 
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Katharine,  whose  charming  French  accent  fascinated  not  alone  her 
royal  soldier-wooer,  King  Henry  V.,  but  every  one  of  us  !  Him,  too, 
we  must  mourn  whose  heart  was  too  kindly  disposed  toward  all  to 
permit  his  prestige  in  arms  awing  us  too  thoroughly. 

For  a  moment  we  wonder  if  our   Y.  W.  C.  A.  can   prosper  without 
those  who  so  ably  led  the  work   in  Victoria   a  year  ago ;  but  reassur- 
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ance   comes  when  we  remember   Him   under  whose  leadership  we 
serve. 

Then  comes  a  final  groan  as  we  think  of  our  Domestic  Science 
department.  Ruin  would  seem  its  unavoidable  doom  did  not  a  faint 
glimmer  of  hope  appear,  as  we  think  gratefully  of  the  hours  of  careful 
instruction  given  by  the  presiding  genius  to  the  eager  apprentice  who 
is  now  left  in  charge.  The  glimmer  brightens  into  hope's  own  rain- 
bow, as  a  vision  of  the  various   bills,  which  by  dint  of  hard  pressing 
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we  succeeded  in  having  reduced  by  amounts  varying  from  one-half 
cent  to  three  cents,  flashes  before  us,  for  who  knows  that  now,  these 
two  being  no  longer  united  to  withstand  all  appeals  however  heart- 
rending, we  may  not  occasionally  obtain  reductions  even  to  the  extent 
of  five  cents  ! 

Yes,  they  are  all  gone  ;  but  we  shall  look  forward  eagerly  to  seeing 
them  upon  some  of  the  occasions  when  Victoria  flings  wide  her  doors 
to  all  who  call  her  Alma  Mater. 


CHAN'CELLOk    HURWASH,   S.T.I).,  LL.D. 


"  Let's  go  and  register  ! "  from  one  of  the  more  business-like  mem- 
!bers,  breaks  up  the  circle,  and  we  go  down  to  receive  the  quiet  smile 
of  welcome  from  our  beloved  Chancellor.  There  is  inspiration  in 
that  kindly  eye  and  earnest  voice,  and  we  come  out  from  his  presence 
feeling  that  college  life  means  vastly  more  than  mere  pleasure-seeking, 
and  trusting  that  this  noble  man  may  long  be  spared  to  preside  over 
the  welfare  of  our  College. 

Registration  at  "Varsity  "  accomplished,  we  feel  that  once  more  we 
are  fairly  launched  upon  another  college  year.  This  feeling  becomes 
a  certainty  when  we  find  the  professors  opening  their  courses  of  lec- 
tures, and  ourselves  in  more  or  less  constant  attendance  thereupon. 
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During  these  days  how  proudly  we  present  the  new-comers  to 
our  energetic  president  of  the  Women's  Literary  Society.  Just  a 
word  here.  Last  year  we  left  too  much  of  the  care  upon  our  esteemed 
president.  Let  us  this  year  be  more  thoughtful  and  sensible.  If  we 
are  few  in  number  we  are  thereby  given  many  wider  opportunities  for 
individual  development.  Let  us  enter  heartily  into  the  work  of  the 
society,  determined  to  profit  by  that  which  it  offers — literary  improve- 
ment and  social  intercourse. 

As  the  days  pass,  everything  seems  to  be  settling  into  the  old  order. 
But  stay  ;  are  there  not  some  changes  ?  Why  this  serenity  of  bear- 
ing, this  calm  self-possession  that  rests  upon  some  of  our  ladies? 
Could  these  have  been  ever  moved  to  fear  by  thoughts  of  the  "Bob  "  ? 
And  yei  the  tradition  stands.  Then  why  this  mighty  change,  for 
surely  now  "  to  be  or  not  to  be  bobbed  "  would  form  no  question. 
Now  we  have  it !  These  are  the  seniors,  for  are  not  the  passing  cen- 
turies always  marked  by  an  increase  of  dignity. 

Then  among  the  college  maids  are  several  to  whom  their  new  posi- 
tion is  fraught  with  peculiarly  felicitous  meaning.  Not  four  months' 
interchange  of  letters,  beginning  "  My  dear  fellow-junior,"  and 
modestly   signed    "  Yours   among    the  juniors"    or  "  Yours  sincerely, 

(junior)  "  has  served   to  wear  off  the  novelty  of  belonging 

to  the  third  year.  Even  the  "  shy  freshette  "  of  yore  has  been  so  over- 
come by  the  recent  honor  as  to  murmur  audibly,  "  i — 9 — o — i,  give 
us  room  ! "  (No  reference  to  sleighing-parties  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  quotation.) 

The  reason  of  their  delight  may  be  guessed.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  freed  from  the  responsibility  of  guiding  the  frail  freshettes  in 
their  first  steps  into  college  life ;  and  in  the  second  place,  they  are 
proud  of  the  results  of  their  efforts.  Let  us  bear  with  them  very 
patiently  in  their  wild  exuberance  of  spirits,  for  apart  from  these  days,, 
only  one  stands  out  more  proudly  in  their  college  history — the  day 
they  first  wore  their  college  gowns. 

Even  a  casual  observer  cannot  fail  to  find  ample  justification  for 
the  above-mentioned  pride,  for  did  ever  the  mantle  of  unselfish  sym- 
pathy and  tender  solicitude  fall  upon  more  worthy  shoulders  ?  Does 
a  freshette,  by  chance,  desire  any  information,  there  is  always  a 
sophomore  in  smiling  readiness  to  note  the  question  and  see  that  it  is 
answered.  Does  a  fair  new-comer  wish  to  view  any  of  the  sights  of 
the  city,  or  make  an  expedition  to  purchase  books,  again  some 
meek   sophomore   allows   her   good-nature   to  encroach    upon   time,. 
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valuable  for  study,  and  cheerfully  offers  to  accompany  her.  In  fact 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  them  wiUing  to  appoint  one  of 
their  number  to  attend  the  freshman  class-meeting,  just  to  see  that 
they  get  properly  started,  you  know. 

And  the  freshettes — we  welcome  them  heartily.  We  are  glad  to 
have  them  with  us.  Might  we  offer  a  few  "  don'ts,"  the  fruit  of  bitter 
experience,  trusting  that  they  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  times  of  doubt 
and  perplexity  if  there  should  be  no  sophomore  around  to  consult. 

1.  Don't  mistake  the  Parliament  Buildings  for  Victoria — her  pride 
at  time  sets  a  limit  to  her  patience. 

2.  Don't  acquire  the  habit  of  being  on  time  to  lectures — it  looks 
fresh. 

3.  Don't  escort  any  other  freshettes  "just  arrived"  to  the  first 
class-meeting.      They  might  not  be  a  welcome  adjunct. 

4.  Don't  fail  to  get  in  enough  extra  hours  of  sleep  during  the 
winter,  that  in  the  spring  Dr.  Horning's  sunrise  lectures  may  not  be 
missed. 

5.  Don't  miss  any  of  the  means  of  recreation  during  the  fall  and 
winter,  for  isn't  it  five,  or  at  the  very  least,  four  years  until  May,  1900? 


Htbletics. 


DUT  a  few  days  ago  our  campus  and  tennis-courts  were  untrodden 
-'-^  and  deserted ;  now,  however,  the  approach  of  October  brings 
with  it  its  usual  groups  of  returning  students  and  wandering  freshmen, 
and  again  hearty  greetings,  pleasant  strolls,  tennis  and  alley  while 
away  our  leisure  hours  as  we  await  the  coming  of  convocation. 
Among  the  first  to  return  are  some  of  the  class  of  '99,  academically 
dead,  it  is  true,  but  loth  to  leave  the  scenes  of  their  former  struggles 
and  victories,  and  apparently  retaining  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  their  Alma  Mater.  "Tommy"  and  'iArtie  "  first  shake  hands  over 
the  tennis  net,  to  which  they  are  intuitively  led.  We  can  say  with 
the  doctor  who  was  visiting  the  medical  museum,  "  We  are  glad  to 
find  the  dead  in  such  good  spirits."  Seniors,  Juniors  and  Sophomores 
lament  the  loss  from  the  college  and  from  their  respective  classes  of 
the  enthusiastic  footballers  and  hockeyists  who,  amongst  others, 
suffered  in  the  final  contest  of  May,  while  they  discuss  the  merits  of 
new-comers  and  closely  scan  the  freshman  who  has  yet  to  win  his 
laurels,  to  bring  fame  to  Victoria  in  Inter-Collegiate  games.     But  the 
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question  that  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  each  is,    "  What  are  the 
prospects  for  the  coming  season  ?  " 

In  the  fall  of  '97  we  were  in  the  finals  of  the  Inter-Collegiate  Foot- 
ball series ;  in  '98  we  had  quite  as  good  material,  and  had  it  been 
properly  managed  from  the  first,  our  teams  in  both  the  Senior  and  the 
Intermediate  Leagues  would  have  had  a  different  record.  Now  we 
have  reached  '99.  We  regret  that  we  must  lose  our  champion  full- 
back Thompson  and  others  who  have  always  been  to  the  front  of  the 
battle,  but  if  we  show  that  we  are  thoroughly  in  earnest,  if  we  rally 
together  our  old  forces  and  at  once  press  into  service  the  large  num- 
ber of  new  recruits  whom  we  are  glad  to  welcome  to  the  college,  the 
outlook  will  be  promising  indeed. 

It  is  true  we  still  yearn  for  a  campus,  and  feel  that  Victoria  will 
not  attain  to  the  position  she  deserves  until  we  gain  that  which  we  so 
much  covet,  but  let  not  this  be  an  excuse  for  inaction.  The 
champions  of  last  year's  Inter-Collegiate  series  had  no  grounds  of 
their  own.  Toronto  and  Trinity  Medical  Schools,  Knox  and  McMas- 
ter  were  in  the  same  position.  Victoria  men  will  do  well  to  make  the 
best  use  of  what  they  have,  while  they  put  forth  every  effort  to  obtain 
something  better  in  the  near  future. 

Our  experience  of  previous  years  has  shown  us  where  we  can  im- 
prove. Last  year  the  incoming  class  eagerly  inquired  for  the  begin- 
ning of  practice,  but  their  ardor  was  allowed  to  cool  before  a  meeting 
of  the  students  was  called  and  the  various  officers  appointed.  The 
men  did  not  turn  out  to  systematic  work,  and  consequently  the  first 
match  of  the  series  was  lost  by  default.  We  will  not  make  a  similar 
mistake  this  year,  and  to  this  end  we  would  like  to  bring  before  the 
students  the  following  suggestions  which  have  been  gleaned  from 
those  most  interested  in  the  sports  of  Victoria  for  the  past  three  or 
four  years. 

The  discipline  in  our  foot-ball  teams  heretofore  has  been  too  lax. 
It  is  important  that  every  man,  early  in  the  season,  should  know  his 
place  on  the  team,- and  understand  that  he  is  expected  to  fill  that 
place,  and  to  be  on  hand  at  every  practice.  The  captains  will  then 
be  able  to  post  on  the  bulletin  board  the  names  of  the  men  in  the 
different  teams,  with  the  necessary  spare  men  added.  The  responsi- 
bility falls  largely  upon  the  captains,  who  must  necessarily  be  special- 
ists in  foot-ball,  and  not  men  who  take  a  general  course  in  tennis,  alley 
and  other  sports.  We  have  enough  men  to  participate  in  every 
branch  of  athletics,  and  the  leaders  in  foot-ball,  especially  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  should  be  men  who  will  devote  their  whole 
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time  to  that  game.  In  previous  years  the  tennis  tournament  has 
interfered  with  foot-ball.  This  is  unnecessary  if  proper  forethought  is 
shown. 

In  order  to  find  out  who  are  the  best  men  in  the  college,  we  think 
it  wise  that  the  inter-year  matches,  instead  of  being  left  until  the  end 
of  the  season,  be  played  as  early  in  October  as  possible.  By  having 
the  different  years  organize  at  once,  enthusiasm  will  be  aroused, 
men  will  be  brought  forward,  and  the  captains  will  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  experiment  with  new  men  on  the  senior  teams.  We  have  had 
enough  experience  of  unfinished  series  played  in  snow-storms,  or  in 
spring-time  when  exams,  weigh  heavily  upon  .us.  Let  us  have  thorough 
organization,  strict  discipline,  earnest  and  energetic  practice  from  the 
first  and  victory  is  ours. 

We  would  like  to  see  Rugby  started  in  Victoria  this  year.  It  has 
been  said  that  it  would  interfere  with  other  games,  but  this  need  not 
be  the  case.  We  have  already  several  men  who  play,  and  many  who 
would  like  to  play  the  game.  We  cannot  expect  to  do  a  great  deal  the 
first  year  perhaps,  but  a  team  could  easily  be  prepared  to  enter  the 
Mulock  series. 

"Tennis  will  speak  for  itself  this  season.  Three  courts  are  in  very 
fair  condition.  The  return  of  last  year's  champions  and  the  enrol- 
ment  of   other  strong  competitors  assure  a  successful   tournament. 

Alley  is  ever  popular,  and  we  note  with  pleasure  that  the  Athletic 
Union  Executive  has  already  arranged  for  the  laying  of  a  new  floor. 

Finally,  while  the  new  men  come  in  anxious  to  see  the  games 
started,  let  us  not  allow  the  time  to  slip  by  in  renewing  old  acquaint- 
ances and  discussing  the  good  times  of  the  vacation.  Energetic  work 
and  enthusiastic  play  should  be  our  motto  for  the  fall  of  '99. 


Donations  to  the  Library. 

DY  A.  E.  LANG,  B.A.  :  The  Dial,  vols.  25-26;  Catalogue  of  U.  S. 
^  Public  Documents,  Nos.  46-55  ;  The  New  Review,  vols.  1-3  ; 
Correspondence  in  relation  to  the  Boundary  Question  between  Great 
Britain  and  Venezuela,  etc. 

By  C.  D.  Delworth  :  Delworth's  Christian  Unity. 

By  the  Copp,  Clark  Company :  Richebourg's  Les  Violettes  Blanches, 
ed.  Julien  ;  Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris,  ed.  Cotterill ;  Pitman's 
Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition. 
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By  Rev.  J.  F.  McLaughlin,  M.A.,  B.D. :  Student's  Hand-Book  to 
the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford, 

By  the  Tennis  Club,  Victoria  University :  Haight's  Here  and 
There  in  the  Homeland. 

By  C.  C.  James,  M.A.  :  Calvm's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms. 
London,  1571. 

By  University  Club,  New  York  :  Annual  of  the  University  Club, 
New  York,  complete  to  date. 

By  A.  R.  Bain,  M.A.,  LL.D.  :  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  Eng- 
lish and  Ojibway ;  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs  in  French  ;  University  of 
Toronto  Studies,  5  numbers,  13  pamphlets. 

By  John  Potts,  D.D.  :  Bourinot's  Parliamentary  Procedure  and 
Practice  ;  Polo's  Voyages  and  Travels  ;  Mackenzie's  Man  of  Feeling  ; 
Booth's  In  Darkest  England ;  Pierson's  Many  Infallible  Proofs ; 
Wainwright's  Scientific  Sophisms  ;  The  Living  Age  ;  United  American 
Review  ;  Contemporary ;  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine ;  Review  of 
Reviews  ;  Canada  Educational  Monthly  ;  Guide  to  Holiness  ;  Exposi- 
tor of  Holiness,  etc.,  300  numbers. 

By  Mrs.  G.  Albert  Mussen,  Lachine,  Que. :  Hurlbert's  Britain  and 
Her  Colonies  ;  Protection  and  Free  Trade  ;  Physical  Atlas  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

By  A.  J.  Bell,  M.A.,  Ph.D. :  Edinburgh  Review,  67  vols. ;  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Magazine ;  Quarterly  Review,  London ;  Scottish 
Review ;  University  Quarterly  Review ;  Bystander,  30  numbers ; 
Methodist  Magazine,  London,  vols.  40,  42. 

By  Rev.  Wm.  Briggs,  D.D.  :  Macdonell's  Diane  of  Ville  Marie ; 
Walsh's  Bonhomme  ;  Sheldon's  Miracle  at  Markham ;  Bryce's  John 
Black  ;  Millar's  Canadian  Citizenship  ;  Journal  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Church ;  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  1898. 

By  Miss  A.  E.  Barker :  Sunday  School  Times,  vols.  26,  27. 

By  Miss  R.  H  Barker :  Fasquelle's  Lessons  in  French. 

By  Rev.  C.  T.  Scott,  B.A.,  Aylmer,  Ont. :  Homiletic  Review,  vols. 
6,  7,  25,  26. 

By  Geological  Survey  Department,  Ottawa  :  Annual  Report  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  vols.  5-9. 

By  the  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario  :  Gardiner's  Nothing  But 
Names. 
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By  the  Superintendent  of  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  :  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  1897. 

By  the  Secretary,  Royal  Society  of  Canada  :  Royal  Society  of  Can- 
ada— Proceedings  and  Transactions. 

By  Rev.  O.  R.  Lambly,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Brooklin  :  Homiletic  Review, 
43  numbers. 

By  Mrs.  Wm.  Beatty,  Parry  Sound,  Ont.  :  Year  Book  and  Almanac 
of  Canada,  1868  ;  also  several  early  copies  of  Victoria  University 
Calendar. 

By  Acta  Victoriana  :  Ontario  Historical  Society — Papers  and 
Records,  vol.  I. 

By  Canadian  Institute :  Proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Institute, 
vol.  II.,  part  I. 
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A  Glimpse  at  Canada^s  Future. 


T^HERE  are  still  among  mortals  many  of  the  sect  of  pessimists  who, 
*  in  spite  of  all  arguments,  persist  in  their  wretched  creed,  seeming 
to  find  some  strange  satisfaction  in  declaring  that  the  Golden  Age  is 
ever  passing  further  into  the  realm  of  the  past,  while  this  old,  worn-out 
world  of  ours  rolls  ever  faster  down  the  steep  slope  of  decay.  But  to 
most  of  us  "  looking  before  and  after,"  and  striving  to  pierce  the 
thick  veil  which  shroirds  the  future,  there  comes  a  blessed  certainty 
that  whatever  "  apparent  failures  "  result  in  the  evolution  of  the  ages, 
the  finished  product  will  inevitably  proclaim  the  final  triumph  of  the 
Highest  and  Best.  In  the  struggle  raging  between  man  and  the 
forces  of  nature,  between  mind  and  matter,  the  spiritual  and  the 
material,  man  shall  in  the  end  be  victor,  and  at  length  having  con- 
quered himself,  he  shall  be  fitted  to  rule  righteously  over  the  whole 
earth. 

It  is  an  unalterable  law  of  life  that  as  often  as  anything  false,  use- 
less, or  harmful  be  produced  by  the  grinding  wheel  of  change,  it  shall, 
by  virtue  of  its  own  unworthiness,  be  destroyed  by  the  next  turn  of 
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the  wheel.  It  is  a  lack  of  comprehension  of  this  principle,  whose 
workings  are,  indeed,  deep-hid  and  inscrutable,  that  sometimes  leads 
us  to  cry  out  against  the  artificiality  of  the  age,  and  almost  to  believe 
that  these  latter  days  hold  in  store  for  us  nothing  but  evil.  If  we 
study  the  pages  of  history,  we  shall  see  that  in  accordance  with  this 
law  no  movement,  great  or  small,  which  has  had  for  its  motive  power 
aught  selfish  or  base,  has  ever  in  the  end  succeeded,  but  having  run 
its  course  it  has  accomplished  its  own  destruction.  And  we,  who  love 
our  own  land  and  believe  that  here  too.  Good  shall  ultimately  be 
victorious,  seeing  the  vast  resources  of  our  country,  and  the  many 
sterling  virtues  of  our  countrymen,  thrill  with  a  hope  almost 
painful  in  its  intensity  as  we  try  for  a  moment  to  raise  the  curtain  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  what  the  future  may  contain  for  this  young  nation, 
this  fair  land,  "  this  Canada  of  ours." 

"  Unless  when  short  and  sudden  shone 
Some  straggling  beam  on  clifif  or  stone, 
With  such  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 
Gains  on  thy  depth,  Futurity.'' 

Winnipeg,   2000  A.D. 

Perhaps  no  better  way  can  be  adopted  by  which  we  may  briefly 
estimate  the  changes  that  have  swept  over  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
during  the  last  century,  than  by  comparing  the  map  which  was  author- 
ized early  in  this  2000-th  year  of  our  Lord  with  an  old  map  which  I 
happen  to  possess,  dated  somewhere  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  We  have  in  this  old  map  much  the  same  physical  features 
as  are  familiar  to  every  school-boy  to-day,  the  same  beautiful  sweep 
from  ocean  to  ocean  of  fertile  land,  richly  watered,  with  alternating 
plain  and  mountain  region,  woodland  ^.nd  prairie.  Here  and  there 
we  see  a  change  in  the  course  of  a  river,  or  as  in  the  case  of  Niagara, 
a  mighty  torrent  has  dwindled  to  a  mere  stream  ;  everywhere  the 
extent  of  forest  land  has  decreased  as  civihzation  has  spread  further, 
and  the  land  has  been  worn  away  by  the  water.  But  it  is  with  the 
political  geography  of  the  country  that  we  are  more  concerned.  In 
this  respect  the  changes  wrought  by  the  century  are  numberless,  and 
many  of  them  most  marvellous.  Where  now  we  view  our  most 
populous  and  prosperous  provinces,  there  stood,  one  hundred  years 
ago,  an  almost  barren  waste  with  here  and  there  a  lumbering  camp  or 
rough  trading  post.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  to-day  gives  us  a  hint  of 
the  fact  that  Canada  has  risen  during  the  last  century  to  a  foremost 
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place  among  the  nations.  We  sometimes  hear  this  progress  spoken 
of  as  something  phenomenal  and  inexplicable,  but  the  reasons  for  it 
are  not  far  to  seek.  Canada  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  land  richly 
dowered  with  almost  inexhaustible  resources,  and  the  only  marvel  is 
that  men  have  been  so  long  in  finding  out  and  utilizing  her  natural 
advantages. 

A  most  striking  change  in  the- whole  character  of  our  Dominion 
has  been  brought  about  during  this  last  century  by  the  complete 
transference  of  the  seat  of  empire  from  the  south-east  to  the  north- 
west. At  first  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  colonists  to  build  up  a 
nation  with  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  region  along  the 
Great  Lakes  as  a  centre.  The  chosen  centre  was  too  far  from  the 
north-western  provinces,  and  was,  besides,  much  too  near  the  com- 
petition of  an  older  and,  at  that  time,  a  much  stronger  nation  across 
the  border.  As  a  natural  result  of  this,  what  national  life  there  was 
became  dwarfed  and  twisted  by  conflicting  tendencies.  Meanwhile, 
in  the  western  province  of  British  Columbia  a  hardier,  more  independ- 
ent national  life  was  springing  into  existence  and  rapidly  spreading 
across  the  Rockies,  bearing  with  it  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  honest 
patriotism.  The  struggle  in  new  lands  brought  out  all  that  was  best 
in  Canadian  character,  while  the  rich  rewards  offered  to  all  who  were 
willing  to  join  this  rising,  hard-working  race,  brought  in  settlers  from 
far  and  near.  The  actual  business  of  government  is  still  largely  done 
in  the  old  capital,  Ottawa,  but  the  great  commercial  centres,  the 
wealth  and  life  of  the  land  are  found  in  the  north-west. 

In  looking  back  over  the  past  we  can  easily  see  that  the  first  step 
towards  the  formation  of  a  freer,  fuller,  national  life  was  taken  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  was  completed.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  estimate 
the  effect  that  the  opening  of  this  one  line  of  communication  from 
east  to  west  had  on  the  progress  of  Canada  and  on  the  formation  of 
an  united  nation.  There  was  at  once  an  opportunity  for  the  ready 
transportation  of  commodities  from  one  province  to  another,  in  itself 
a  great  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  the  Dominion  ;  but' more  im- 
portant still  was  the  freer  intercourse  between  man  and  man  which  it 
made  possible.  As  in  the  oft-repeated  story  of  history,  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  East  met  the  civilization  of  the  West,  and  a  newer  and 
higher  type  rose  as  a  result  of  their  mingling.  FrDm  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  the  wilds  of  the  Yukon,  the  slopes  of  the  Rockies,  from  the 
mine,  the  lumber  camp,  the  ranch,  came  a  race  of  rough,  hardy,  but 
honest   and  patriotic   workers ;   these    met   the   more   cultured   and 
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thoughtful  Canadians  of  the  East.  The  two  elements  had  much  in 
common  in  spite  of  external  differences  ;  both  had  much  to  learn  and 
much  to  give  in  return,  and  as  a  result  of  this  mingling  we  have  our 
present  type  of  Canadian. 

The  second  great  step  in  the  advancement  of  our  nation  was  taken 
in  1 930," when  the  James'  Bay  Railway  was  opened,  and  the  line  of 
steamships  established  to  sail  direct,  by  way  of  Hudson  Bay,  from 
the  terminus  of  the  road  to  the  various  European  ports.  A  number 
of  other  railroads  were  at  once  projected,  but  before  any  of  these  were 
laid,  the  superiority  of  the  aerial  route,  both  for  passengers  and  freight, 
had  been  so  clearly  proven  that  the  steamship,  as  also  the  steam-engine, 
sank  quickly  into  insignificance,  being  used  only  for  occasional  short 
pleasure  trips  by  those  with  a  taste  for  antiquated  methods  of  travel. 
The  railroad  lines  had,  however,  begun  the  work  which  the  airship 
completed.  Direct  communication  had  been  established  between 
our  great  North-West  and  the  outside  world.  A  great  revival  of 
Canadian  industry  took  place  almost  immediately,  as  men  began  to 
awake  to  a  fuller  realization  of  the  resources  of  their  land,  and  were 
stimulated  to  fresh  efforts  by  a  dawning  sense  of  the  work  that  Canada 
had  to  do,  and  of  the  place  she  might  some  day  occupy  among  the 
nations.  Daily,  almost  hourly,  one  might  see  the  great  bird-like 
airships  take  their  flight  from  the  busy  cities  throughout  our  land, 
bearing  the  precious  metals  from  our  mines,  the  products  of  land  and 
of  factory,  to  stock  the  markets  of  the  Old  World,  while  from  our 
north-western  provinces  in  particular,  those  granaries  of  the  world, 
there  began  to  flow  their  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  food  for  the 
nations. 

Not  a  small  share  of  the  credit  for  Canadian  progress  is  due  to  the 
wise  and  just  administration  of  government  which  she  has,  almost 
without  interval,  enjoyed.  Great  Britain  has  never  attempted  to 
exercise  any  control  over  the  administration  of  affairs  in  this  colony, 
and  when  the  moment  came  for  Canada  to  become  independent  in 
name  as  in  fact,  the  change  brought  about  no  rupture  but  rather 
strengthened  the  bonds  of  mutual  respect  and  love  which  still  bind  us 
in  friendly  alliance  to  Great  Britain. 

The  past  century  has  seen  wonderful  advances  in  the  world  of 
science,  and  the  advantages  have  been  felt  in  Canada  as  elsewhere. 
It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration,  that  man  has  after  years  of 
struggling  become  master  of  his  environment,  and  is  no  longer 
mastered  by  it.  One  great  victory  was  gained  when,  with  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  elements  which    make  up  earth,  air  and 
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water,  there  dawned  on  the  scientist  an  idea  of  their  relation  to  one 
another  and  to  the  well-being  of  man.  Men  were  no  longer  content 
to  live  in  ignorance  of  their  surroundings,  dragging  out  an  existence 
made  miserable  by  the  poisonous  vapors  exhaled  from  a  porous, 
marshy  soil.  For  a  time  private  enterprise  struggled  with  the 
problem,  but  soon  the  Government  took  the  matter  up.  Inspectors 
were  appointed  to  investigate  conditions  throughout  the  Dominion 
and  report  on  them.  The  results  of  this  report  were  tremendous. 
With  a  realization  of  the  real  nature  of  atmospheric  and  other  natural 
conditions  and  their  powerful  influence  on  the  public  health,  came  a 
widespread  effort  to  ameliorate  these  conditions.  This  attempt 
attained  in  a  few  years,  an  unhoped-for  degree  of  success.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  gain  in  life  and  strength  which  has  resulted  from  this 
control  over  environment,  the  contributions  to  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture have  been  most  important.  Men  have  learned  which  crops 
can  be  grown  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  different  provinces,  and 
with  proper  regard  to  all  due  precautions  a  failure  in  any  crop  is 
almost  an  impossibility. 

A  description  of  the  uses  to  which  the  elements  of  air  and  water 
have  been  put  in  lighting  and  heating  our  houses,  and  running  our 
machinery,  would  belong  rather  to  a  scientific  treatise ;  and  to  this  we 
must  leave  also  an  account  of  the  wonderful  progress  made  in  surgery 
and  medical  science,  only  pausing  to  remark  on  one  significant 
feature  of  our  modern  life,  the  practical  extermination  of  disease  germs. 
The  war  against  these  pernicious  enemies  of  human  life  was  begun  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  it  was  not  until  1925  that  a  real  victory 
rested  on  the  banners  of  the  great  army  of  bacteriologists  with  the 
long-expected  discovery  of  an  antidote  for  the  germ  of  tuberculosis. 
Taking  courage  from  this  conquest,  medical  men  redoubled  their 
efforts,  and  now  the  germs  of  rheumatism,  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  mumps,  measles,  and  a  long  list  of  others  have  all  yielded 
to  the  conquering  power  of  science.  Indeed,  a  case  of  any  of  these 
diseases  is  at  present  so  rare  that  doctors  flock  from  all  parts  of  a 
province  to  see  a  patient  stricken  down  with  any  of  these  relics  of  the 
dark  ages.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  immunity  from  these  dread 
scourges  is  maintained  without  a  struggle.  The  priceless  value  of 
health  is  so  keenly  recognized  by  the  Government,  that  a  number  of 
medical  men  in  every  town  are  paid  good  salaries  to  inspect  sanitary 
conditions  and  enforce  whatever  measures  seem  best  to  them.  In 
addition  to  this  the  elementary  facts  of  medicine  are  now  taught  to 
all  school  children  by  medical  men  appointed  for  the  purpose.     In 
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fact,  the  chief  work  of  the  physicians  at  the  present  day  is  to  educate 
people  in  the  art  of  living.  The  practice  of  medicine  is  not  yet 
entirely  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  chief  thing  gained  is  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  the  laws  remain,  and  for  him  who 
breaks  them,  whether  wilfully  or  of  necessity,  the  penalties  are  just  as 
severe  as  ever  they  were.  He  who  sins  against  the  laws  of  nature  or 
of  his  own  body  most  inevitably  suffer.  Of  the  many  lesser  improve- 
ments and  inventions  which  have  added  so  largely  to  the  ease  and 
pleasure  of  modern  life,  space  fails  to  speak — of  wireless  telegraphy 
and  telephony,  the  advances  in  photography,  and  the  marvels  of 
electricity. 

Turning  to  the  literature  of  the  present  day  we  see  simply  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  national  life.  Canada  is  still  a  young  nation,  and  has 
been  very  busy  all  her  life,  busy  with  matters  too  serious  to  admit  of 
much  time  being  devoted  to  the  lighter  kinds  of  art.  To  the  more 
serious  kinds  of  literature  Canada  has  made  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions, and  has,  during  the  last  century,  produced  writers  and  thinkers 
on  matters  of  science,  education,  history,  politics  and  religion,  whose 
names  the  whole  world  will  ever  hold  in  veneration.  The  art  galleries 
of  Canada  have  also  been  famous  for  quite  half  a  century,  ever  since 
a  distinctly  Canadian  school  of  art  began  to  manifest  itself  in  a  style 
of  work  denoted  by  delicacy  of  finish,  by  a  breadth  of  conception  and 
by  a  freedom  of  coloring  which  reminds  one  of  the  lights  on  our  great 
prairies  on  a  perfect  June  day,  cloudless  and  inspiring. 

When  we  think  of  Canadian  poetry  our  thoughts  turn  instinctively 
from  the  host  of  lesser  singing  birds  which  have  made  the  various 
provinces  echo  with  their  sweet  notes,  to  the  one  greatest  poet,  whose 
loss  the  whole  world  now  mourns.  He  it  was  who  first  voiced  the 
feelings,  the  hopes,  the  aspirations  of  the  whole  Canadian  people.  In 
a  sense  it  is  true  of  him  as  of  all  truly  great  artists,  that  he  wrote  for 
the  world  and  for  all  time,  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  all  that  is  best 
and  purest  in  our  national  life  and  spirit  breathes  through  every  line 
he  has  written.  As  we  read  his  pages  we  feel  on  our  faces  the 
bracing  air  of  the  northern  land  he  loved  so  well,  we  hear  the  swish 
of  the  wind  among  the  tall  grasses  of  the  prairie,  we  are  thrilled  with 
a  sense  of  the  vastness  and  beauty  of  the  universe,  and  with  the  stirrings 
of  a  vague  yearning  within,  a  call  to  live  worthy  of  our  noble  heritage. 
Not  only  does  he  sing  of  the  beauty  and  spell  of  nature,  but  every- 
where he  sings  of  man,  great  in  possibilities,  man  as  he  sees  him,  in 
the  mine,  on  the  cattle  ranch,  in  the  lumbering  camp,  or  in  the 
palace,  everywhere  fashioned  alike  in  the  image  of  God.     Passionately 
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though  he  loved  his  native  land,  yet  he  preached  no  narrow  patriotism, 
but  strove  everywhere  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  brotherly  love,  and 
make  the  whole  world  conscious  of  its  kinship. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  rather  of  humility  than  of  pride  that  we  should 
realize  that  our  land,  so  young  among  the  nations,  has  during  the 
century  risen  to  so  high  a  place  before  the  world.  For  as  Canada 
has  grown  and  strengthened,  her  responsibihties  have  likewise  in- 
creased, and  only  as  she  remains  true  to  the  cause  of  right,  and  brave 
in  its  defence,  can  she  hope  to  prosper.  In  her  sons  and  daughters 
does  her  future  depend,  and  remembering  this  may  we  fight  worthily 
in  the  battle  of  life,  mindful  of  the  race  from  which  we  are  sprung, 
and  of  the  great  good  towards  which  we  strive,  the  concord  of  the 
nations  and  the  highest  good  of  man. 

M.  Hawkins,  '98. 


A  Reverie* 


TT  was  only  a  bunch  of  lilacs, 

*^     But  their  breath  had  magic  power, 

Passing,  I  caught  their  fragrance. 

And  at  once  the  present  hour 
Seemed  to  pass  away,  and  my  childhood 

Came  before  me  like  a  dream — 
And  yet  it  was  not  like  dreaming. 

So  real  did  it  seem. 

I  was  back  again  in  the  garden 

Where  in  childhood  days  I  played. 
Helping  my  sister  gather  flowers 

For  the  play-house  we  had  made ; 
The  walls  of  our  little  parlor 

With  garlands  bright  we  dressed. 
For  we  loved  all  the  spring  flowers, 

But  we  loved  the  lilacs  best. 

How  we  used  to  wish  Spring  would  hasten 

His  slow  and  faltering  pace, 
And  bring  again  earth's  green  veil 

To  cover  her  wind-browned  face  ; 
For  we  knew  when  the  tears  of  April 

Were  dried  by  sunny  May, 
And  lilac  blossoms  had  come  again, 

'Twould  be  time  for  outdoor  play. 
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Ah,  those  happy  days  of  our  childhood  ! 

We  knew  no  sorrow,  no  care, 
For  e'en  in  the  midst  of  winter 

We  thought  of  the  spring-time  fair, 
We  counted  our  years  by  spring-times. 

And  'twas  well  it  should  be  so. 
For  the  winters  seem  to  grow  longer 

The  farther  in  Hfe  we  go. 

Frederick  Malott,  '99. 


At  the   Home   of  the   Madawaska   Club.' 


A  SUMMER  holiday  spent  with  the  Madawaska  Club  at  Go  Home 
''*■  Bay  must  be  counted  as  one  of  the  pleasures  to  be  remembered. 
If  beauty  in  earth  and  air,  sky  and  water,  the  exhilaration  given  by 
fresh  bracing  air,  and  more  particularly  the  daily  contact  with  culti- 
vated and  great  minds  in  the  genial  freedom  of  unconventional  sum- 
mer outing — if  these  combine  to  form  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  vacation,  enjoyment  and  rest,  surely  they  are  to  be  found  at  Go 
Home.  Notwithstanding  its  name,  a  more  kindly  or  hospitable 
atmosphere  than  that  of  the  bay,  around  which  the  property  of  the 
Madawaska  Club  is  situated,  cannot  be  found.  About  twenty  miles 
from  the  historical  town  of  Penetanguishene,  so  well  known  of  old  to 
our  earliest  pioneer  settlers  and  missionaries,  both  French«and  English, 
lies  the  picturesque  Go  Home  Bay.  Shut  off  from  the  open  waters 
of  Georgian  Bay  by  a  girdle  of  islands,  this  inlet  cannot  be  seen  until 
the  steamboat  passes  among  several  rocky  islands  and  through  a  com- 
paratively narrow  channel  into  the  open  water  again.  But  once  in 
the  bay  no  one  can  feel  shut  in  from  the  broader  expanse,  for  glimpses 
of  it  can  be  had  from  all  the  high  islands  and  points,  and,  unless  the 
water  is  reaiarkably  still,  the  sound  of  the  breakers  booming  against 
the  rocks  and  cliffs  of  the  sheltering  islands  can  be  distinctly  heard. 

Go  Home  Bay  lies  at  the  mouth  of  a  beautiful  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  forms  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Muskoka  River,  flowing 
from  Lake  Muskoka  into  Georgian  Bay.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
do  justice  in  words  to  the  wild,  natural  beauty  of  Go  Home.  The 
shores  of  the  bay  raise  their  bold  rock  bluffs,  with  an  occasional  sturdy 
pine  clinging  to  the  little  soil  to  be  found  in  the  crevices,  sheer  up 
from  the  water ;  and  their  ruggedness  is  accentuated  and  yet  relieved 

*  Illustrations  kindly  loaned  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 
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by  their  alternation  with  beautiful,  well-wooded  inlets.  The  rocks  in 
themselves  are  magnificent  both  in  form  and  color.  The  contortions, 
the  bent  and  broken  ridges  help  one  to  grasp  slightly  the  idea  of  the 
mighty  current  of  past  ages,  and  realize  it  in  a  way  otherwise  impossi- 
ble. And  then  the  moss  and  lichens  add  to  the  variety  of  color  in 
the  rock  itself,  with  their  soft  browns,  greens  and  greys.  As  yet, 
nature  has  been  unassisted  by  the  work  of  man  ;  the  beauty  lies  in  the 
place  itself.  If  you  climb  any  of  the  higher  rocky  islands  or  points 
you  can  perhaps  gain  a  better  grasp  of  its  loveliness,  both  the  "  alto- 
gether "  and  the  "  individual."  Looking  westward  you  can  see,  past 
the  quiet  water  at  your  feet,  island  after  island,  with  the  silvery  chan- 
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nels  between  them,  and  beyond,  the  usually  more  restless  water  of  the 
great  Georgian  Bay,  until  your  view  is  bounded  by  the  purple  haze  of 
the  distant  large  islands  which  form  the  Christian  Islands  group. 
Surely  a  more  beautiful  spot  for  summer  enjoyment  could  not  have 
been  chosen  by  the  club. 

As  is  well  known  already,  the  members  of  the  Madawaska  Club 
are  all  friends  of  the  universities  and  colleges — professors,  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  or  graduates — which  fact,  of  course,  precludes  all 
necessity  for  mentioning  that  the  summer  inhabitants  of  Go  Home 
have  most  of  their  interests  and  tastes  in  common.  And  none  could 
•  enjoy  a  summer  outing  more.     The  canoes,  row-boats  and  sail-boats 
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are  out  every  day,  and  all  day  long.  The  bay  itself  is  so  sheltered  as 
to  be  perfectly  safe  at  most  times  for  the  smaller  craft,  and  if  the  sails 
require  a  heavier  wind  there  is  the  open  water  to  go  to,  just  beyond 
the  skirting  islands.  You  can  see  all  kinds  of  sailing  boats  used  by 
the  members  of  the  club,  but  the  favorite  seemed  to  be  the  safe  little 
sailing  dingy  which  answers  so  quickly  to  the  tiller,  and  is  perfectly 
reliable  unless  a  very  heavy  sea  be  running. 

The  ardent  fishermen  among  our  professors  start  out  to  their   sport 
early  in  the  morning  for  a  few  hours'  or  a  day's  fishing,  and  have  the 
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experience  common  to  all  sportsmen ;  sometimes  the  fish  bite,  some- 
times they  will  not  bite,  and  sometimes  they  are  partial  as  to  whose 
bait  they  bite.  Still  on  the  whole  the  fishing  is  fairly  good,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  a  fishing  club,  of  about  ninety  or  one 
hundred  members,  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  had  its  camp  for  three  con- 
secutive summers  about  four  miles  away  from  the  Madawaska  Club 
House.  While  the  American  club  is  there,  the  Indians  from  Chris- 
tian and  the  surrounding  islands  are  employedli  good  deal  as  guides 
and  servants,  and  here  and  there  may  be  seen  their  tents,  more 
picturesque  than  neat,  with  their  wood  fires  built  out  in  the  open  air,* 
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and  camp  attendants,  in  the  shape  of  stolid  little  urchins  and  indus- 
trious, basket-weaving  squaws,  seated  near.  The  "dugouts,"  which  a 
few  of  them  still  use  in  which  to  paddle  themselves  about,  are  very 
odd,  and  look  extremely  clumsy  and  heavy,  although  I  have  seen  some 
slipping  quietly  along,  propelled  apparently  without  effort  by  Indian 
girls  with  small  paddles.  Others,  again,  sail  across  from  the  islands 
to  pick  the  blueberries  and  huckleberries  which  grow  in  such  enor- 
mous quantities  everywhere.     During  the  day  their  sails,  some  white 
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and  some  terra  cotta,  make  a  very  pretty  picture  against  the  back- 
ground of  foliage  and  rocks  ;  and  after  dark  an  occasional  fire  tells  us 
where  they  have  pitched  their  camp  for  the  night.  It  is  quite  amus- 
ing sometimes  when  an  Indian  comes  to  make  some  small  purchases 
from  the  club  supply-stores,  for  he  pays  and  receives  change  for 
everything  separately,  whether  he  gets  only  two  articles  or  a  dozen.  I 
need  not  say  that  the  humor  of  it  appeals  more  to  the  bystanders 
than  to  the  one  who  has  to  make  the  change  so  often  after  three,  five 
or  ten  cent  purchases.  The  Indians,  however,  do  not  trouble  the 
cottagers  very  much,  only  an  occasional  one  coming  with  baskets  and 
other  fancy  articles  of  wood,  birch  bark  and  sweet  Indian  hay,  for 
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sale,  or  in  exchange  for  something  useful  he  may  rtquire.  Sometimes 
they  come  with  a  little  present  in  gratitude  for  something  given 
them. 

Although  sailing  was  very  popular,  the  canoes  were  in  constant 
request,  too,  for  the  all-day  exploring  excursions  which  we  occasionally 
made  this  summer,  following  the  river  up  its  course,  through  small 
lakes,  making  portages  past  wonderful  little  falls  and  rapids,  in  search 
for  more  or  greater  beauties.  Days  also  could  be  spent  exploring  the 
channels  between  the  numerous  islands,  whose  shores  were  lined  with 
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such  a  wealth  of  wild  flowers.  The  wild  spiraea  with  its  feathery 
whiteness,  the  lobelia  whose  glory  of  perfect  cardinal  cannot  be  rivalled, 
and  which  is  generally  so  chary  of  blooming,  are  to  be  found  here 
in  abundance.  Water  lilies  in  flawless  perfection  are  to  be  seen  in 
great  numbers,  and  yet  comparatively  few  are  picked  for  they  are  where 
the  people  spend  most  of  their  days  on  the  water.  The  eye  is  constantly 
pleased  by  the  wealth  of  beauty.  There  was  one  spot,  which  although 
beautiful,  was  apt  to  be  overlooked  on  account  of  its  very  nearness,  a 
series  of  little  lakes  on  an  island  quite  nea**  the  club  house.  These 
lakes  formed  a  remarkably  beautiful  landscape  in  miniature,  perfect  in 
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detail,  with  lovely  shores  and  little  wooded  islands,  and  one  could  not 
help  exclaiming  at  the  unexpectedness  and  fairy-like  perfection  of  the 
whole  scene. 

Although  the  club  has  only  passed  two  summers,  during  the 
first  of  which  there  were  practically  no  homes  built,  as  locations 
for  cottages  had  first  to  be  decided  upon,  which  cannot  be  done 
hurriedly,  yet  now  there  are  about  twelve  or  thirteen  cottages  dotting 
the  islands  and  shores  of  the  bay  here  and  there,  and  quite  a  number 
who  preferred  to  live  in  tents  had  them  pitched  in  sheltered  spots. 
The  cottages  are  not  elaborate,  but  pretty  and  comfortable  as  well  as 
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convenient,  and  are  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  place.  It 
is  expected  that  by  another  summer  many  more  will  be  built,  as  quite 
a  number  of  sites  have  been  pre-empted,  and  sign-boards  with  names 
clearly  printed  on  them  appear  nailed  to  trees  in  the  most  desirable 
locations,  to  warn  people  that  those  places  have  already  been  chosen 
and  they  will  have  to  look  elsewhere.  The  various  merits  of  this  and 
that  point  formed  subjects  of  continual  interest  and  conversation, 
"whether  a  fine  open  view  over  the  alternate  stretches  of  land  and 
water,  with  a  glorious  sight  of  the  sunset,  compensated  for  the  lack  of 
shelter  of  these  high  bluffs,  or  whether  a  more  sheltered  spot,  equally 
or  perhaps  more  beautiful  in  detail  but  restricted  in  extent,  would  not 
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from  a  practical  point  of  view,  be  better.  Day  after  day  you  could  see 
certain  people  start  out  in  their  boats,  landing  at  different  parts  of  the 
bay,  exploring  it  thoroughly  and  returning  to  dinner  at  the  Club 
House  in  the  evening,  perfectly  bewildered  by  their  inability  to  decide 
upon  one  of  the  many  "  very  best "  spots. 

The  days  seemed  to  fly  by  as  if  by  magic,  and  so  also  did  the 
evenings.  After  the  City  of  Toronto  had  come  and  gone  and  the 
mail  had  been  distributed,  the  meeting  of  the  campers  from  the 
various  cottages  for  dinner  together  at  the  club  was  a  pleasant 
feature  of  a  pleasant  day,  for  there  was  never  any  lack  of  interesting 
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subjects  for  conversation  or  discussion  ;  and  there  were  the  glorious 
sunsets  to  look  forward  to,  which  surely  cannot  be  surpassed  in  glory 
and  delicacy  of  color,  and  in  variety  in  cloud  form.  The  whole  earth 
seemed  transformed.  When  the  sunset  glow  had  faded,  often  the 
large  camp-fires  at  one  of  the  various  homes  brought  all,  old  and 
young,  together  again,  and  to  the  pleasures  of  these  each  one  contrib- 
uted either  by  song  or  story.  These  camp-fire  scenes  were  particu- 
larly picturesque  on  account  of  the  wildness  of  the  surroundings. 

The  charm  of  all  these  pleasures  of  the  summer  by  the  water  lies 
mainly,  however,  in  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  place.    The  superficial 
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society  conventionalities  are  laid  aside,  and  the  life  is  the  healthy  and 
natural  one  where  the  body  and  mind  rest,  but  where  there  is  no 
stagnation.  There  is  plenty  of  exercise,  mental  and  physical,  while 
no  conscious  effort  has  to  be  made  with  the  end  of  exercise  in  view. 
These  are  the  beginnings  of  the  Madawaska  Club.  It  is  by  no  means 
finished  or  perfected  yet  in  detail,  as  there  has  not  been  time,  but 
marvellous  strides  have  been  taken,  and  as  the  membership  increases, 
as  more  cottages  are  built  and  time  and  work  can  be  spent  on  the 
place,  every  year  should  add  to  its  attraction,  until  it  becomes  the 
paradise  for  a  summer's  outing  that  it  now  promises  to  be. 
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The  Man  with  the  Hoe.' 


Not  often,  among  the  verses  that  achieve  their  first  appearance  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press, 
do  we  find  anything  that  commands  such  attention  as  Professor  Edwin  Markham's  "  The  Man  with 
the  Hoe  "  has  aroused.  The  poem  is  an  interpretation  of  Millet's  famous  painting  known  by  that 
name,  now  in  California.     We  quote  the  lines  as  they  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner : 

DOWED  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 
^-^     Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground, 
The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face, 
And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 
Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair, 
A  thing  that  grieves  not  and  that  never  hopes, 
StoHd  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox? 
Who  loosened  and  let  down  his  brutal  jaw  ? 
Whose  was  the  hand  that  slanted  back  this  brow  ? 
Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within  this  brain  ? 

Is  this  the  Thing  the  Lord  God  made  and  gave 
To  have  dominion  over  sea  and  land  ; 
To  trace  the  stars  and  search  the  heavens  for  power ; 
To  feel  the  passion  of  Eternity  ? 
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Is  this  the  Dream  He  dreamed  who  shaped  the  suns 

And  pillared  the  blue  firmament  with  light? 

Down  all  the  stretch  of  Hell  to  its  last  gulf 

There  is  no  shape  more  terrible  than  this — 

More  tongued  with  censure  of  the  world's  blind  greed — 

More  filled  with  signs  and  portents  for  the  soul — 

More  fraught  with  menace  to  the  universe. 

What  gulfs  between  him  and  the  seraphim! 
Slave  of  the  wheel  of  labor,  what  to  him 
Are  Plato  and  the  swing  of  Pleiades  ? 
What  the  long  reaches  of  the  peaks  of  song, 
The  rift  of  dawn,  the  reddening  of  the  rose  ? 
Through  this  dread  shape  the  suffering  ages  look  y 
Time's  tragedy  is  in  that  aching  stoop  ; 
Through  this  dread  shape  humanity  betrayed, 
Plundered,  profaned,  and  disinherited, 
Cries  protest  to  the  Judges  of  the  World, 
A  protest  that  is  also  prophecy. 

O  masters,  lords,  and  rulers  in  all  lands. 

Is  this  the  handiwork  you  give  to  God, 

This  monstrous  thing  distorted  and  soul-quenched? 

How  will  you  ever  straighten  up  this  shape  ; 

Give  back  the  upward  looking  and  the  light ; 

Rebuild  in  it  the  music  and  the  dream  ; 

Touch  it  again  with  immortality ; 

Make  right  the  immemorial  infamies. 

Perfidious  wrongs,  immedicable  woes  ? 

O  masters,  lords,  and  rulers  in  all  lands, 
How  will  the  Future  reckon  with  this  Man  ? 
How  answer  his  brute  question  in  that  hour 
When  whirlwinds  of  rebellion  shake  the  world  ? 
How  will  it  be  with  kingdoms  and  with  kings — 
With  those  who  shaped  him  to  the  thing  he  is — 
When  this  dumb  Terror  shall  reply  to  God 
After  the  silence  of  the  centuries  ? 
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THE    LATE    ARCHIBALD    LAMPMAN. 


Archibald  Lampman. 


T^HE  death  of  Archibald  Lampman  has  left  a  vacant  chair  in  the 
■^  literary  choir  of  our  dear  northland,  and  one  of  the  sweetest  of 
our  singers,  one  whom  we  could  ill  afford  to  lose,  has  gone  from 
among  us.  How  serious  the  loss  may  be  it  is  too  early  as  yet  to 
rightly  estimate. 

Through  his  books  of  verse,  and  the  appearance  of  individual 
poems  from  time  to  time  in  the  leading  magazines,  he  was  as  well 
known  in  the  United  States  as  in  Canada,  and  Americans  join  Cana- 
dians in  lamenting  the  premature  death  of  a  genuine  and  sweet- 
toned  singer. 

We  in  Canada  have  been  most  unfortunate  of  late  in  the  gaps  that 
death  has  made  in  our  intellectual  circle.  It  is  not  many  months  since 
the  veteran  historian,  Dr.  William  Kingsford,  passed  away,  after  com- 
pleting his  monumental  life's  work,  the  "  History  of  Canada."  A  few 
weeks  later.  Colonel  Hunter-Duvar,  a  poet  of  strong  individuality  and 
unusual  modesty,  died  at  his  beautiful  home,  "  Hernewood,"  Prince 
Edward  Island.     He  was  a  true  poet,  but  rarely  published  his  work. 
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Some  of  the  best  of  it  was  known  only  to  his  intimate  friends.  His 
strong  dislike  for  publicity,  and  the  fact  that  his  work  was  not 
distinctively  Canadian,  kept  his  name  in  the  background.  Unfor- 
tunately, to  be  "  distinctively  Canadian  "  has  become  the  touchstone 
of  literary  excellence  with  a  large  number  of  our  people.  A  little 
while  ago  Catharine  Parr  Traill  also  joined  the  great  majority,  and 
now  we  hear  that  Grant  Allen  has  died  in  London,  England.  But 
among  all  these  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  one  who  could 
least  be  spared,  whose  work  held  most  'promise,  and  whose  person- 
ality was  most  to  be  admired,  was  Archibald  Lampman. 

Shy  and  retiring  by  nature,  only  among  intimate  friends  did  Lamp- 
man  throw  off  entirely  the  cloak  of  his  reserve.  To  the  outside 
world  he  was  known  only  through  his  two  books  of  verse,  "  Among 
the  Millet,"  and  "  Lyrics  of  Earth,"  and  fugitive  pieces  scattered 
through  the  periodicals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  second  volume, 
published  in  1896,  is  very  little  known,  although  it  contains  some 
excellent  verse. 

To  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  personal  friendship  the  loss 
is  most  severe.  An  influence  that  made  ever  for  good  is  gone  from 
their  livfes ;  a  sincere,  true-hearted  nature,  whose  charming  person- 
ality, gentleness  and  broad-minded  sympathy  won  their  sincere 
affection. 

Although  a  man  of  liberal  views,  and  a  member  of  no  particular 
church,  his  nature  was  essentially  religious.  His  poetry  is  never 
didactic,  but  through  it  runs  the  supreme  note  of  belief  in  an  omnipo- 
tent Creator  and  in  the  Divine  presence  in  nature.  Lampman 
possessed  that  keen  insight  which  reveals  the  beauty  resting  even  in 
the  lowliest  weed.  Nothing  in  nature  was  to  him  uninteresting  or 
uninstructive.  His  mind  grasped  unerringly  the  inner  significance  of 
common  things. 

His  two  volumes  are  full  of  fine  stuff,  musical,  sensuous,  rich  in 
color,  and  of  the  highest  lyricaL  quality.  Unlike  most  young  poets, 
he  was  never  in  a  hurry  to  get  his  work  before  the  public.  His  verse 
is  never  slovenly  or  unfinished.  One  does  not  find  in  it  crudities,  or 
errors  in  rhyme  or  metre.  Like  Tennyson — whom  in  some  respects 
he  had  made  his  master — he  lingered  over  each  verse,  polishing  it 
with  loving  care  until  he  felt  that  he  had  put  into  it  the  choicest  fruit 
of  his  mind.  This  refining  process  is  particularly  noticeable  in  his 
sonnets.  Into  that  most  difficult,  because  most  restrained  and  arbi- 
trary, form  of  verse  he  put  some  of  his  best  work  ;  indeed,  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say,  his  very  best  work.     His  sonnets  possess  in  an 
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eminent  degree  that  flow  and  ebb  movement  which  Mr.  Theodore 
Watts  formulated  so  happily  as  the  essential  movement  of  the 
Petrarchan  sonnet : 

"  A  sonnet  is  a  wave  of  melody  : 

From  heaving  waters  of  the  impassioned  soul 
A  billow  of  tidal  music  one  and  whole 
Flows  in  the  '  octave  '  ;  then  returning  free, 
Its  ebbing  surges  in  the  '  sestet '  roll 
Back  to  the  deeps  of  Life's  tumultuous  sea." 

And  they  likewise  embody  that  "continuous  sonority  and  unbroken 
continuity  of  motive,"  which  is  accepted  as  of  equal  importance. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  following  sonnet  of  Lampman's 
is  equal,  as  well  in  intellectual  insight  and  vigor  of  diction,  as  in  the 
tidal  sweep  of  its  music,  to  any  that  have  been  written  since  the  death 
of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.     It  is  entitled  "  Outlook  "  : 

"  Not  to  be  conquered  by  these  headlong  days, 
But  to  stand  free  :  to  keep  the  mind  at  brood 
On  life's  deep  meaning,  nature's  altitude 
Of  loveliness,  and  time's  mysterious  ways  ; 
At  every  thought  and  deed  to  clear  the  haze 
Out  of  our  eyes,  considering  only  this, 
What  man,  what  life,  what  love,  what  beauty  is. 
This  is  to  live,  and  win  the  final  praise. 

"  Though  strife,  ill  fortune  and  harsh  human  need 
Beat  down  the  soul,  at  moments  blind  and  dumb 
With  agony  ;  yet,  patience — there  shall  come 
Many  great  voices  from  life's  outer  sea, 
Hours  of  strange  triumph,  and,  when  few  men  heed, 
Murmurs  and  glimpses  of  eternity." 

In  this  sonnet  the  wave  movement  does  not  strictly  correspond  to 
the  law  of  flow  and  ebb^  hjut  rather  to  an  enlargement  of  that  law  which 
Mr.  Sharp,  in  his  "  Sonnets  of  This  Century,"  has  very  clearly  shown 
to  be  necessary.  He  (Mr..  Sharp),  after  remarking  that  the  "  flow  and 
ebb  "  movement  is  especially  suited  to  the  love-sonnet,  goes  on  to 
say  :  "  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  (the  emotion)  is  intellectually  or 
passionately  forceful  rather  than  tender  or  pathetic,  dignified,  and  with 
impressive  amplitude  of  imagery  rather  than  strictly  beautiful,  then  it 
will  correspond  to  the  law  of  ebb  and  flow^  i.e.,  of  the  steady  resilient 
wash-wave,  till  the  culminating  moment  when  the  billow  has  curved, 
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and  is  about  to  pour  shoreward  again  (the  octave),  and  of  the  sohd 
inflowing  wave,  sweeping  strongly  forward  (the  sestet)  in  Keats'  words  : 

"  *  Swelling  loudly 
Up  to  its  climax,  and  then  dying  proudly.''' 

In  adopting  the  "  ebb  and  flow  "  movement  in  this  sonnet,  rather 
than  the  opposite  "  flow  and  ebb  "  movement,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr, 
Lampman  chose  the  one  of  all  others  most  suited  to  his  theme.  The 
important  place  taken  by  the  sonnet  in  Mr.  Lampman's  work  will 
perhaps  pardon  this  somewhat  long  digression. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  work  that  there  is  in  it  too  much  of 
Nature,  and  not  enough  of  Man  ;  and  this  objection  is  to  a  certain 
extent  well  founded.  While  it  is  unjust  and  unfair  to  say,  as  some 
have,  that  his  work  is  merely  descriptive,  made  up  of  barren  word- 
pictures  of  natural  scenery,  or  artificial  photographs,  lacking  either 
thought  or  emotion  ;  yet, one  certainly  misses  in  much  of  it  that  large 
treatment  of  questions  of  human  interest,  emotion  and  passion,  which 
characterizes  the  lyrical  masterpieces  of  all  time,  and  which  makes  the 
highest  type  of  poetry.  While  the  Human  note  is  not  entirely  absent 
from  his  verse,  yet  it  is  so  far  subordinated  to  his  Nature  work,  and 
his  genius  had  so  limited  a  range,  that  it  is  impossible  he  should  ever 
take  rank  with  the  greatest  names  in  English  vtrse.  His  note  was 
essentially  of  the  minor  order  ;  he  did  not  attempt  to  scale  the  heights 
of  epic  sublimity  or  intense  lyric  passion ;  but  within  the  limits 
prescribed  to  his  muse,  his  work  takes  rank  with  the  very  best.  It 
will  not  be  forgotten  how  generously  Mr.  Howells  praised  his  verse, 
placing  him  among  the  sweetest  singers  of  America  ;  and  this,  too,  at 
a  period  when  Canadian  literature  was  synonymous  abroad  with 
crudity  and  lack  of  polish. 

One  who  occupied  the  same  Government  office  with  Lampman  for 
several  years,  has  told  the  writer  something  of  his  life  there.  The 
poet  was  most  conscientious  in  his  work,  and  would  plod  steadily 
through  its  dreary  drudgery  until,  for  the  time  being,  it  was  completed. 
Then  he  would  pace  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  long  office,  among  a 
dozen  other  clerks,  with  hands  clasped  behind  and  head  bent  low,  dream- 
ing of  green  fields  and  singing  birds,  apparently  quite  oblivious  of  his 
surroundings.  No  one  who  knew  the  man  could  imagine  that  he  was 
posing  for  effect.  His  nature  was  too  eminently  simple  and  straight- 
forward to  render  such  a  thing  possible.  These  reveries  doubtless 
served  the  purpose  of  a  mental  safety-valve,  and  kept  his  mind  from 
being  altogether  sterilized  by  dry  official  correspondence. 
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One  can  only  conjecture  to  what  extent  the  depressing  influence  of 
monotonous  labor  affected  the  free  exercise  of  his  lyrical  faculties.  A 
note  of  sadness  and  melancholy  runs  through  his  verse — almost  degen- 
erating in  some  of  his  later  work  into  morbidness — which  may  very 
possibly  be  attributable  to  the  disheartening  effect  of  these  duties  upon 
a  particularly  sensitive  and  impressionable  nature.  He  spoke  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  though  without  bitterness,  of  the  uncongenial  atmos- 
phere in  which  he  had  to  spend  the  best  part  of  the  day,  and  looked 
forward  to  the  remote  possibility  of  breaking  away  from  official  thral- 
dom, to  exchange  it  for  some  employment  more  in  touch  with  his 
literary  tastes.  But  the  opportunity  never  came.  In  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  sonnets  he  has  given  voice  to  this  yearning  for  a  freer 

life : 

"  Oh,  for  a  life  of  leisure  and  broad  hours, 

To  think  and  dream,  to  put  away  small  things. 
This  world's  perpetual  leaguer  of  dull  naughts  ; 
To  wander  like  the  bee  among  the  flowers 
Till  old  age  find  us  weary,  feet  and  wings 

Grown  heavy  with  the  gold  of  many  thoughts." 

Last  year  he  prepared  a  third  volume  of  verse  for  publication,  under 
the  title  of  "  Alcyone,"  and  it  was  in  the  hands  of  an  English  publisher 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Other  arrangements,  however,  have  since 
been  made,  as  the  result  of  a  movement  among  his  friends  in-Ottawa 
and  elsewhere  to  have  his  complete  poetical  works  published  in  one 
volume.  "  A  Memorial  Edition,"  to  embrace  "  Among  the  Millet," 
"  Lyrics  of  Earth,"  "  Alcyone,"  and  a  careful  selection  from  the  large 
quantity  of  manuscript  verse  which  he  left  among  his  papers,  is  now  in 
the  printer's  hands,  and  will  be  published  before  Christmas.  It  is 
believed  by  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  later 
work  that  Mr.  Lampman  put  some  of  his  very  best  thought  into  it,  and 
though  it  is  possible  that  we  are  open  to  the  danger,  especially  at  this 
time,  of  reading  into  his  verse  the  charm  of  his  personality,  yet  one  can 
hardly  believe  but  that  his  reputation  will  gain  by  the  publication  of 
this  complete  edition  of  his  poetical  works.  The  volume  is  to  be  a 
large  one — between  400  and  500  pages — and  it  will  include  a  memoir 
by  the  poet's  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Duncan  CampbeU  Scott,  as  well  as 
an  excellent  portrait,  and  fac-simile  of  one  of  the  sonnets. 

Some  of  his  finest  earlier  poems  are  included  in  the  different  anthologies 
of  Canadian  verse,  such  as  Lighthall's  "Songs  of  the  Great  Dominion," 
Wetherell's  "Younger  Canadian  Poets,"  and  Roberts'  "  Later  Cana- 
dian Poets,"  and  the  forthcoming  "  Treasury  of  Canadian   Verse," 
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edited  by  Dr.  Theodore  H.  Rand,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Stedman's  "Vic- 
torian Anthology,"  and  other  collections  of  a  like  nature. 

The  poet  passed  away,  as  he  would  himself  have  wished,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wild  Canadian  winter.  One  recalls  how  often  in  his  verse 
he  expressed  his  keen  admiration  for  the  "  snow-piled  fields,"  the  clear 
dancing  air,  and  the  wonderful  silver  and  golden  tints  of  our  winter 
sunsets.  While  all  the  seasons  appealed  to  his  wide  sympathies,  for 
winter  he  seemed  to  have  an  especial  fondness.  Every  phase  of  winter 
life  receives  treatment  in  one  or  other  of  his  poems.  One  of  these, 
which  contains  some  very  fine  imagery,  also  embodies  the  following 
beautiful  thoughts  on  life  and  memory  : 

"  Life  is  not  all  for  eflfort  :  there  are  hours, 
When  fancy  breaks  from  the  exacting  will, 
And  rebel  thought  takes  schoolboy's  holiday, 
Rejoicing  in  its  idle  strength.     'Tis  then, 
And  only  at  such  moments,  that  we  know 
The  treasure  of  hours  gone— scenes  once  beheld. 
Sweet  voices  and  words  bright  and  beautiful.  .  .   . 

"  In  the  quiet  garner-house  of  memory. 
Beneath  the  heated  strainage  and  the  rush 
That  teem  the  noisy  surface  of  the  hours. 
All  things  that  ever  touched  us  are  stored  up.  .  .  . 

"  In  moments  when  the  heart  is  most  at  rest 
And  least  expectant,  from  the  luminous  doors, 
And  sacred  dwelling-place  of  things  unfeared. 
They  issue  forth,  and  we  who  never  knew 
Till  then  how  potent  and  how  real  they  were, 
Take  them,  and  wonder,  and  so  bless  the  hour." 

Everywhere  we  find  evidence  of  his  deep  and  sympathetic  insight  into 
the  workings  of  nature,  and  gentle  communion  with  the  manifold 
phases  of  wild  life.  •  In  one  of  the  poems  in  "  Among  the  Millet "  he 
has  this  delightful  image  of  the  meek  little  daisy  : 

"  The  daisies,  that,  endowed 
With  stems  so  short  they  cannot  see,  up-bear 
Their  innocent  sweet  eyes  distressed,  and  stare 

Like  children  in  a  crowd." 

And  again  in  the  same  poem — 

"  Through  the  noonday  glow, 
That  crazy  fiddler  of  the  hot  mid-year, 
The  dry  cicada  plies  his  wiry  bow 
In  long-spun  cadence,  thin  and  dusty  sere." 
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Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  "  little  breezes  "  that  wander  hither  and 
thither  about  the  timothy  field,  as — 

"  Soft-footed  children  of  the  gipsy  wind." 

Indeed,  one  could  multiply  almost  indefinitely  such  dainty  vignettes  of 
nature,  for  his  work  is  packed  with  delicate  and  suggestive  imagery. 
In  it  is  also  found  that  feeling  for  detail,  and  admirable  care  in  execu- 
tion, which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  pictures  of  Gibson,  the  American 
landscape  painter.  Each  is  almost  photographic  in  fidelity  to  detail 
and  background,  and  each  contains  something  much  more  than  the 
camera  can  produce,  an  individuality  and  life  which  only  the  true  artist 
can  put  into  his  work. 

The  poet  died  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  in  a  short  poem  under 
that  title  occur  the  following  verses — lines  which  have  now  almost  a 
prophetic  ring  : 

"  Out  of  the  depth  I  seem  to  hear 
A  crying  in  the  dark  : 

*'  No  sound  of  man  or  wife  or  child, 
No  sound  of  beast  that  groans. 
Or  of  the  wind  that  whistles  wild, 
Or  of  the  tree  that  moans  : 

"  I  know  not  what  it  is  I  hear  ; 
I  bend  my  head  and  hark  : 
I  cannot  drive  it  from  mine  ear. 
That  crying  in  the  dark." 

And  when  the  cry  came  he  passed  quietly  over  the  great  water  to 
the  shore  whence  no  man  returns. 

Lawrence  J.  Burpee. 


"  He  toiled  on  the  street  for  his  daily  bread, 
Jostled  and  pushed  by  the  surging  throng. 

'  No  one  has  time  to  watch,'  he  said, 
'  Whether  I  choose  the  right  or  wrong  ; 

No  one  can  be  by  me  misled.' " 

He  chose  the  wrong,  and  thought  no  one  cared  ; 

But  a  child  lost  that  day  his  ideal  of  strength  ; 
A  cynic  sneered  at  the  soul  ensnared ; 

A  weak  man  halted,  faltered,  at  length 
Followed  him  into  the  sin  he  has  dared. 

— Methodist  Magazine  and  Review. 


ACTA    VICTORIANA. 
The  Choice  of  a  Soul. 


/"^  IVE  to  me  for  my  choice  in  souls 
^-^     A  cheap  one — not  too  cheap  in  cost, 
For  as  a  cent  or  marble  rolls 
About,  it  might  get  lost. 

'Twould  have  no  sense  of  humor,  for 

I  notice  to  my  grief  immense, 
The  fool  enjoys  his  folly  more 

Than  I  enjoy  my  sense. 

'Twould  have  no  greed  for  fame,  no  wild 

Desire  to  climb  Excelsior's  steep. 
Ambition  is  a  restless  child 

That  never  goes  to  sleep. 

'Twould  have  no  sensibilities 

Nor  nerves — those  things  that  make  you  boil, 
Or  wince,  or  scringe,  or  faint,  or  freeze. 

Or  only  just  recoil. 

'Twould  have  the  "youthful  temperament," 
That  dotes  en  sawdust  dolls — in  truth, 

That  gratifies  a  mud-pie  bent 

Through  threescore  years  of  youth. 

With  such  a  soul  I  could  arrange 

My  life  with  far  less  hurts  than  salve. 
At  death  perhaps  I  might  exchange 

It  for  the  one  I  have. 

Ethelwvn  Wetherald. 


Fen-wick,  Ont. 


**  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities — 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience." 

— Shakespeare. 
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The  Art  of  Tennyson, 


IN  August,  1 83 1,  there  appeared  in  The  Englishman! s  Magazine  a 
paper  by  Arthur  Henry  Hallam  on  "  Some  Characteristics  of 
Modern  Poetry,  and  on  the  Lyrical  Poems  of  Alfred  Tennyson."  In 
that  paper  Hallam  noticed  four  distinctive  features  of  Tennyson's 
art.  "  First,  his  luxuriance  of  imagination,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
control  over  it.  Secondly,  his  power  of  embodying  himself  in  ideal 
characters,  or  rather  moods  of  character,  with  such  extreme  accuracy 
of  adjustment  that  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative  seem  to  have  a 
natural  correspondence  with  the  predominant  feeling,  and,  as  it  were, 
to  be  evolved  from  it  by  assimilative  force.  Thirdly,  his  vivid,  pic- 
turesque delineation  of  objects,  and  the  peculiar  skill  with  which  he 
holds  them  all  fused,  to  borrow  a  metaphor  from  science,  in  a  medium 
of  strong  emotion.  Fourthly,  the  variety  of  his  lyrical  measures,  and 
exquisite  modulation  of  harmonious  words  and  cadences  to  the  swell 
and  fall  of  the  feelings  expressed." 

But  Arthur  Hallam  was  Tennyson's  friend,  and  hence  we  may 
expect  from  him  superlative  praises  of  the  latter's  poems.  Let  us  see 
what  measure  of  praise  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  reviewers  meted 
out  to  the  new-comer.  In  May,  1832,  Christopher  North,  the  literary 
autocrat  of  the  day,  reviewed  the  work  of  the  new  poet  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine.  "  Drivel,  and  more  dismal  drivel,  and  even  more  dismal 
drivel "  was  his  luminous  description  of  the  poems  of  the  1831  edition; 
and  in  referring  to  the  song  entitled  "  The  Owl,"  he  administered  this 
parting  cut :  "  Alfred  himself  is  the  greatest  owl ;  all  he  wants  is  to 
be  shot,  stuffed,  and  stuck  in  a  glass  case  to  be  made  immortal  in  a 
museum." 

And  now,  after  the  work  of  sixty  years  has  supplemented  the  first 
slender  volume  of  poems,  what  is  the  verdict  of  the  English-speaking 
people  as  to  the  correctness  of  these  two  opposite  criticisms  ?  Emer- 
son's estimate,  that  *'  There  is  no  finer  ear,  nor  more  command  of  the 
keys  of  language,"  finds  an  echo  wherever  English  poetry  is  read.  The 
process  of  the  years  has  vindicated  every  claim  that  Hallam  made,  and 
the  "  drivel "  of  Christopher  North  contains  some  of  the  sweetest 
music  and  the  most  delicate  word-paintings  of  English  literature. 

The  second  excellence  ascribed  by  Hallam  to  Tennyson's  poetic 
art  was  his  faculty  of  revealing  in  his  various  character  creations 
different  moods  of  his  own  personality.      "Tennyson,  the  Moodist" 
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is  the  title  of  a  book  written  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Mather,  and  the  title  gives 
us  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Tennyson's  art.  Indeed,  it 
represents  not  only  an  excellence  of  his  art,  but,  in  another  sense, 
it  reveals  to  us  a  limitation  of  his  art.  His  character  sketches  are 
confined  to  the  interpretation  of  moods.  He  cannot,  like  Shake- 
speare, conceal  his  own  identity  in  his  work,  for  in  nearly  every  poem 
or  drama  he  has  written  there  transpires  something  of  his  own  feeling — 
his  love  of  order,  of  purity,  of  honesty,  of  sweet  sound,  and  delicate 
coloring,  and  his  hatred  of  pretence,  of  violence,  of  baseness,  and  of 
vulgarity.  But  in  the  expression  of  the  varying  moods  of  the  soul,  of 
the  joy  and  the  anguish  of  love,  of  the  cnarm  of  hill  and  dale,  of 
meadow,  tree  and  flower,  or  in  describing  the  simple  heroism  of  the 
honest  heart  of  England,  Tennyson's  art  is  perfect. 

Each  of  his  lyrics  makes  a  natural  setting  and  a  natural  music  for 
itself.  He  has  heard  the  song  in  his  own  mind  before  he  has 
reproduced  it  in  words  ;  he  has  been  absorbed  in  the  emotion  he 
portrays,  and  to  his  song  he  imparts  the  living  reality  which  he  him. 
self  feels. 

The  varying  cantos  of  the  lyrical  drama  "  Maud  "  are  a  series  of 
perfect  psychological  studies  of  the  moods  of  a  lonely,  morbid  and 
highly-wrought  soul  unfolding  itself  under  the  influence  of  a  pure  and 
passionate  love.  In  the  opening  canto  we  have  the  melancholy  mind 
which  broods 

*'  On  a  horror  of  shatter'd  limbs  and  a  wretched  swindler's  lie  " — 

a  mind  to  which  everything  in  the  world  seems  out  of  joint.  Then 
Maud  comes  into  his  life,  and  there  follows  a  period  of  storm 
and  stress,  the  verses  following  with  exquisite  art  the  moods  and 
caprices  of  the  subject.  Gloom  and  sunshine,  black  despair,  and  the 
passion-thrill  of  love  follow  each  other  in  swift  succession  ;  and  for 
every  change  of  temperament  there  is  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
music  and  manner  of  the  verse.  Here  is  a  picture  of  ghastly  horror 
that  can  scarcely  be  matched  : 

"  Dead,  long  dead. 
Long  dead. 

And  my  heart  is  a  handful  of  dust, 
And  the  wheels  go  over  my  head, 
And  my  bones  are  shaken  with  pain. 
For  in  a  shallow  grave  they  are  thrust, 
Only  a  yard  beneath  the  street. 
And  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  beat,  beat, 
The  hoofs  of  the  horses  beat. 
Beat  into  my  scalp  and  brain." 
3 
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Contrast  with  this  the  opposite  mood,  the  song  of  triumphant  love : 

"  I  have  led  her  home,  my  love,  my  only  friend, 
There  is  none  like  her,  none — " 

Or  the  magical  music  of  the  garden-song  in  which  the  love-passion 
wells  forth  as  the  breath  from  the  flowers  : 

"  There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear  ; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate  ; 
The  red  rose  cries,  '  She  is  near,  she  is  near'  ; 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,   '  She  is  late'  ; 
The  larkspur  listens,   '  I  hear,  I  hear '  ; 

And  the  lily  whispers,   '  I  wait.'  " 

In  his  references  to  the  varying  aspects  of  the  sea,  Tennyson  has 
given  us  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  his  art  as  a  word-painter. 
Here  are  the  storm-waves  which 

"  Roar  rock-thwarted  under  billowing  caves 
Beneath  the  windy  wall." 

Or,  in  a  gentler  mood,  we  see  them  glimmering  in  the  sunlight  as  "  far- 
rolling  westward  smiling  seas." 

"  And  watch  the  curled  white  of  the  coming  wave 
Glass'd  in  the  slippery  sand  before  it  breaks." 

Or,  in  the  distance,  we  hear 

"  The  league-long  roller  thundering  on  the  reef." 

And  then  again,  with  Merlin,  we  see  and  feel  the  mysterious  dumb 

billows  : 

"  As  on  a  dull  day  in  an  ocean  cave. 
The  blind  wave  feeling  round  his  long  sea-hall 
In  silence." 

Now  in  the  silent  night  we  gaze  on 


Or  on 


"  A  full  sea  glazed  with  muffled  moonlight  swell 
On  some  dark  shore,  just  seen  that  it  was  rich." 

"  A  still  salt  poo],  lock'd  in  with  bars  of  sand 
Left  on  the  shore,  that  hears  all  night 
The  plunging  seas  draw  backward  from  the  land 
Their  moon-led  waters  white." 
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Or,  with  the  Lotog  Eaters,  we 

"  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach 
And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray." 

Finally,  there  is  the  wonderful  pathos  of  that  matchless  lyric  : 

"  Break,  break,  break, 
On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  sea  I  " 

But  probably  the  quality  of  Tennyson's  art  which  appeals  most 
strongly  to  the  average  reader,  is  in  connection  with  his  technique  in 
the  manipulation  of  rhythm  and  sound.  Herein  lies  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  his  art — an  absolute  mastery  of  metre  and  rhyme,  subtle 
alliterations  and  assonances,  the  glamor  of  sweet  sound  and  dying  falls. 
Never  was  there  a  poet  with  a  finer  ear  for  the  music  of  words,  or  one 
who  could  more  accurately  adjust  the  flow  of  the  stanza  to  the  nature 
of  its  thought.  His  poetry  is  a  veritable  treasure-house  of  luxurious 
songs,  delicious  cadences  and  haunting  melodies. 

With  Tennyson  each  verse  is  made  as  a  bar  of  music,  attuned,  not 
only  to  the  prevailing  theme,  but  also  adjusted  to  the  flow  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  following  lines.  In  "  The  Lotos  Eaters,"  the  dreamy,  languid 
music  of  the  lines  breathes  a  wonderful  sense  of  luxury  and  rest  cor- 
responding to  the  "echoing  landscape." 

"  In  the  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  land 
In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 
All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon. 
Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream. 
Full-faced  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon  ; 
And  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender  stream 
Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall  did  seem." 

This  is,  indeed,  the  real  lotos  music — music 

'*  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass. 
Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass  ; 
Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies 
Than  tir'd  eyelids  upon  tir'd  eyes  ; 
Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from  the  blissful  skies." 

Tennyson's  art  of  onomatopoeia  is  unexcelled.  He  knows  the 
sound  of  singing  birds  and  humming  insects — "  the  piping  of  the  tufted 
plover  along  the  fallow  lea." 

"  The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees." 
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He  knows  the  charm  of  babbling  brooks  and  rippling  waters  : 

"  I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 
In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 
I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 
I  babble  on  the  pebbles." 
Or  how  one, 

*'  That  listens  near  a  torrent  mountain-brook 
All  thro'  the  crash  of  the  near  cataract,  hears 
The  drumming  thunder  of  the  higher  fall 
At  distance." 

Or,  again,  it  is 

"  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag 
And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds." 

In   "  Far,  Far  Away "  there  is  another  onomatopoeica  melody   of 
matchless  beauty  : 

"  What  sound  was  dearest  in  his  native  dells  ? 
The  mellow  lin-lan-lone  of  evening  bells 
Far-far-away.'' 

"The  five  lyric  songs  of  "The  Princess  "  are  a  wonder  of  luxury  and 
weirdness,  the  very  perfection  of  melodious  verse.  Never  was  there  a 
more  exquisite  lullaby  than  this ; 

"  Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low. 
Wind  of  the  western  sea. 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow. 
Wind  of  the  western  sea  ! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 
Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me, 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one,  sleeps," 

And  then  follows  "The  Bugle  Song,"  in  which  the  horns  of  Elfland 
are  wound  with  such  magical  effect : 

"  O  hark,  O  hear  I  how  thin  and  clear 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  ! 
O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  ! 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying  : 
Blow  bugle  ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying." 

Tennyson's  manipulation  of  metre  to  harmonize  with  the  subject- 
matter    of  the  verses   has  already   been  mentioned.     The    "  Morte 
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d' Arthur  "  contains  some  of  the  best  examples  of  his  art  in  this  respect. 
In  the  following  passage  note  the  effect  of  the  jerkiness  of  the  lines, 
with  their  combination  of  explosive  consonants  and  harsh  sounds,  and 
the  sudden  transition  in  the  last  two  lines  to  the  smooth,  level  flow  of 
the  verse : 

"  Dry  clash'd  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clang'd  round  him,  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo  /  the  level  lake, 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  tnoon." 

Frequently  he  surprises  the  ear  with  a  delightful  variation  of  the 
regular  flow  of  the  verse ;  sometimes  by  a  transposition  of  the  stress, 
sometimes  by  the  unexpected  suppression  or  addition  of  an  extra 
syllable,  or  sometimes  by  the  omission  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  altogether. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  his  description  of  the  whirling  brand  Excalibur : 

"  The  great  brand 
Made  lightnings  in  the  splendor  of  the  moon. 
And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirfd  in  an  arch. 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  morn. 
Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock 
By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. " 

The  hurrying  of  the  syllables  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  brings 
out  the  picture  with  wonderful  vividness. 

There  is  a  marked  diff"erence  between  the  blank  verse  of  Tennyson 
and  the  blank  verse  of  Shakespeare.  Tennyson's  blank  verse  is  not 
meant  for  stage  utterance  ;  it  is  suited  for  recital  and  finished  declama- 
tion rather  than  for  dialogue.  The  music  of  the  verse  is  much  more 
marked  than  it  is  in  Shakespeare's  dramas,  and  the  natural  cadence  of 
the  lines  seems  to  require  a  regular  caesura.  The  following  extract 
from  the  "  Morte  d' Arthur  "  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  organ-like  swell  and 
fall  of  the  music  and  rhythm  of  the  "  Idylls  "  : 

"  I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seest — if  indeed  I  go — 
(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 
To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion  ; 
Where  falls  not  hail  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow'd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard-lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea, 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound." 
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Indeed,  the  very  perfection  of  the  rhythm  is,  at  times,  a  source  of 
real  weakness.  It  is  "  faultily  faultless,  icily  regular."  We  sometimes 
long  for  the  inspired  fervor  that  breaks  through  the  rules  of  art ;  for 
the  inrush  of  the  discords  ;  for  the  sudden  turns  of  expression  which 
bespeak  the  rapt  soul.  But  Tennyson  always  holds  his  enthusiasms 
in  check  and  never  makes  a  false  step.  There  is  always  the  same 
smooth,  assured,  confident  course. 

Alliteration  and  assonance  occurs  in  probably  three-quarters  of 
Tennyson's  lines,  but  the  art  is  so  carefully  veiled  that  the  device  never 
becomes  obtrusive.  It  charms  the  reader  unconsciously,  and  it  is  all 
the  more  effective  because  it  is  not  strained  or  labored.  Almost  any 
stanza  of  his  poems  will  illustrate  his  art  in  this  respect.  Here  is  one 
taken  at  random  from  "  The  Palace  of  Art  "  : 

"  One  seem'd  all  dark  and  red — a  tract  of  sand, 
And  some  one  pacing  there  alone, 
Who  paced  for  ever  in  a  glimmering  land, 
Lit  with  a  low,  large  moon." 

The  repetition  of  the  liquid  sounds  in  the  last  line  is  singularly  effec- 
tive in  lending  a  vague  and  mellow  light  to  the  picture.  This  com- 
bination of  liquid  sounds  is  a  very  frequent  thing  in  Tennyson,  and  is 
often  used  with  spendid  effect  to  suggest  richness  of  color,  sweet  music, 
or  various  forms  of  beauty.     As  for  example  : 

"  Morn,  in  the  white  wake  of  the  morning  star. 
Came  furrowing  all  the  Orient  into  gold." 

Tennyson's  rhyme  schemes  are  a  study  in  themselves.  They  are 
as  varied  as  his  metres,  and  like  his  metres,  they  are  always  adapted 
to  the  theme.  In  regard  to  the  rhyme  scheme  of  the  "In  Memoriam,'' 
Charles  Kingsley  says :  "  The  poems  seem  often  merely  to  be 
united  by  the  identity  of  their  metre,  so  exquisitely  chosen  that,  while 
the  major  rhyme  in  the  second  and  third  lines  of  each  stanza  gives 
the  solidity  and  self-restraint  required  by  such  deep  themes,  the 
mournful  minor  rhyme  of  each  first  and  fourth  line  always  leads  the 
ear  to  expect  something  beyond,  and  enables  the  poet's  thoughts  to 
wander  sadly  on,  from  stanza  to  stanza  and  poem  to  poem,  in  an  end- 
less chain  of  '  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.'  " 

Tennyson  sought  nothing  less  than  perfection  in  his  art,  and  the 
constant  poUshing  and  retouching  which  he  gave  to  his  poems  is  in 
itself  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  his  art.  Every  change  which  he 
has  made  is  an  improvement,  and  the  final  cast  of  his  poems  shows 
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that  in  the  work  of  sixty  years  there  is  Rardly  a  single  line  which  is  not 
in  keeping  with  our  sense  of  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  things.  His 
poetry  is  the  work  of  a  consummate  artist — it  is  the  work  of  a 
Tennyson." 

"  Crowned  poet  and  crown  of  poets,  whose  wealth  and  whose  wit  could 
bine 
Great  echoes  of  old-world  Homer,  the  grandeur  of  Milton's  line, 
The  sad  sweet  glamor  of  Virgil,  the  touch  of  Horace  divine, 
Theocritus'  musical  sigh,  and  Catullus,  daintily  fine!" 

E.  W.  Grange,  '99. 


Scientific. 


A  New  Means  of  Warfare. 

A  POLISH  chemist  has  recently  invented  a  new  anesthetic  which 
■'*•  may  be  employed  as  a  means  of  warfare.  It  volatilizes  rapidly 
upon  exposure  to  air,  rendering  the  person  near  unconscious  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  calculated  that  in  war  a  bomb  composed  of  this  subtle 
substance,  if  exploded  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  would  have  the 
effect  of  putting  the  entire  body  to  sleep. 

The  First  Horseless  Carriage. 

In  a  document,  which  has  lately  been  discovered,  it  is  recorded 
that  a  Frenchman,  Vancanson,  was  honored  in  1740  by  a  visit  from 
Louis  XV.,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  a  carriage  which  ran  without 
the  aid  of  a  horse  or  other  visible  means  of  propulsion.  Two  persons 
in  the  vehicle  made  the  round  of  the  courtyard  to  the  satisfaction  of 
His  Majesty,  but  though  a  promise  was  secured  of  royal  patronage,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  declared  that  such  a  conveyance  could  not  be 
tolerated  on  the  streets,  and  so  the  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  though  the  motor-power  was  supplied  by  a 
huge  clock-spring,  so  that  only  a  short  journey  was  possible,  yet  the 
gear  resembled  closely  that  of  the  horseless  carriage  of  to-day. 

Liquid  Air. 

Until  twenty-two  years  ago  the  constituents  of  air — oxygen  and 
nitrogen — were  thought  to  be  permanent  gases.  It  was  not  until  1877 
that  a  French  chemist,  Raoul  Pictet,  succeeded  in  liquefying  oxygen 
by  enormous  pressure  combined  with  intense  cold.     Simultaneously 
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another  French  chemist,  Cailletet,  liquefied  nitrogen,  employing  the 
work  done  on  its  sudden  expansion  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  it.  About 
fifteen  years  later  Professor  James  Dewar,  of  England,  produced  liquid 
air  in  some  quantity,  though  at  an  enormous  expense.  The  first  ounce 
he  made  cost  more  than  $3,000,  but  a  little  later  he  reduced  the  cost 
to  $500  a  pint.  The  principle  involved  in  Dewar's  method  was  the 
same  as  that  in  Cailletet's,  viz. :  when  a  gas  is  compressed  it  gives  out 
its  heat,  and  conversely,  when  it  is  allowed  to  expand  suddenly, 
it  absorbs  the  heat  of  the  surrounding  medium,  thereby  producing 
cold.  Dewar,  by  suddenly  expanding  compressed  nitrous  oxide  gas 
and  ethelene  gas  in  a  specially  constructed  apparatus,  produced  a 
degree  of  cold  which  liquefied  air  almost  instantly.  But  nitrous  oxide 
and  ethelene  are  exceedingly  expensive  and  dangerous  gases,  and  so  the 
liquid  air  of  Dewar  was  worth  so  much  that  he  could  hardly  afford 
enough  of  it  for  his  experiments. 

A  method  for  the  economical  Hquefaction  of  air  in  large  quantities 
has  been  invented  by  Charles  E.  Trippler,  of  New  York.  His  method 
is  the  same  in  principle  as  that  of  Cailletet  and  Dewar,  but  instead  of 
using  costly  gases  to  produce  cold  by  sudden  expansion,  he  employs 
air  itself.  Air  is  compressed  to  2,500  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
passed  through  a  coil,  and  allowed  to  issue  from  a  needle  point  orifice. 
There  it  expands  and  cools.  This  cold  stream  of  air  circulates  around 
a  second  coil,  through  which  compressed  air  is  flowing,  reducing  the 
temperature  of  the  latter.  The  air  issuing  from  this  second  coil  has 
its  temperature  lowered  by  the  cold  caused  by  its  own  expansion,  plus 
the  cold  imparted  from  the  first  expansion.  The  expanded  and 
extremely  cold  air  from  the  second  coil  is  used  similarly  to  cool  a  third 
coil,  the  air  in  which  is  brought  down  to  a  temperature  of  31 1.8 
degrees  below  the  Fahrenheit  zero,  at  which  point  it  condenses  and 
flows  from  the  end  of  the  coil  in  a  hquid  stream. 

According  to  Mr.  Trippler  his  compressor  engine  is  itself  run  by  part 
of  the  liquid  air  produced  by  his  liquefier.  After  the  intense  cold  is 
once  produced  in  the  liquefying  machine,  very  much  less  pressure  is 
required  on  the  air  which  is  being  forced  in.  Indeed,  so  great  does 
the  cold  actually  become,  that  the  external  air,  rushing  in  under 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  to  fill  the  vacuum  caused  by  liquefaction, 
itself  becomes  liquefied.  In  this  manner  the  liquefying  machine  will 
keep  on  producing  as  much  liquid  air  as  ever,  while  it  takes  very  much 
less  to  keep  the  compressor  engine  going.  It  is  said  ten  gallons  of 
liquid  air  can  be  made  in  the  liquefier  by  the  use  of  only  three  gallons 
in  the  compressor  engine.     The  surplusage  of  seven  gallons  is  a  clear 
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gain,  and  can  be  used  elsewhere  to  produce  power.  This  seems 
contrary  to  our  idea  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  and  is  extremely 
difficult  to  understand,  because,  as  Mr.  Trippler  says,  it  has  to  do  with 
intensely  low  temperature,  the  influences  and  effects  of  which  are  not 
yet  well  understood. 

Air  is  a  liquid  at  31 1.8  degrees  below  the  Fahrenheit  zero.  Above 
that  temperature  it  boils  and  gives  off  its  vapor,  air,  just  as  water 
boils  above  212  degrees  and  gives  off  its  vapor,  water,  gas  or  steam. 
The  expansive  force  of  steam  is  used  in  the  steam-engine  to  produce 
power,  but  at  a  comparatively  high  cost,  it  being  necessary  to  burn 
much  fuel  to  give  enough  heat  to  vaporize  the  water.  Then  over 
half  the  heat  given  out  by  the  burning  fuel  is  not  communicated  to  the 
water  at  all,  but  is  wasted  in  heating  the  boiler,  connecting  pipes,  or 
the  surrounding  air.  Now,  with  liquid  air  the  case  is  far  different, 
for  it  boils  and  gives  off  its  vapor,  air,  the  expansive  force  of  which 
may  be  used  to  produce  power,  at  any  temperature  above  31 1.8  degrees 
below  zero.  Hence  at  any  atmospheric  temperature,  on  the  most 
sultry  summer  day,  or  on  our  coldest  of  Canadian  winter  nights,  it  is 
constantly  boiling  and  giving  off  its  vapor,  thus  producing  power  at  a 
very  small  cost. 

The  constant  ebullition  of  liquid  air  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
attending  its  manipulation  for  practical  purposes.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  confine  it  in  a  closed  space,  because  the  pressure  exerted 
is  enormous,  for  a  single  cubic  foot  of  liquid  air  contains  800  cubic 
feet  of  air  at  ordinary  pressure.  But  so  long  as  it  is  left  open  it 
simmers  away  contentedly  for  hours,  finally  disappearing  whence  it 
came.  Thus  there  is  a  constant  waste,  which  will,  however,  be 
immaterial,  if  liquid  air  can  be  manufactured  as  easily  and  at  such  a 
trifling  expense  as  indicated  by  Mr.  Trippler. 

Besides  being  used  to  produce  power,  liquid  air  will  become  of 
inestimable  value  in  refrigeration.  Already  a  company,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  ten  million  dollars,  has  been  formed  in  New  York,  with  the 
object  of  manufacturing  liquid  air  for  refrigeration  purposes. 

When  it  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  at  a  nominal  cost  there 
will  be  countless  other  uses  for  this  wonderful  substance  ;  but  the 
value  of  these  we  will  be  able  to  estimate  only  when  we  become 
more  familiar  with  liquid  air  and  its  properties. 

A.  E.  Henderson,  '01. 
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fllMssionar^  anb  IReligious* 

Northfield. 

IVTORTHFIELD  is  picturesque.  Unique  in  situation,  rich  in 
^  ^  natural  scenery,  this  village,  now  so  notable  throughout  the 
student  life  of  America,  is  in  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  of  the 
New  England  States.  Boon  Nature  has  here  so  scattered  her  good 
gifts  that  the  artist's  eye  cannot  fail  to  find  in  mountain,  valley  and 
river  many  subjects  for  landscape  view. 

Approaching  from  the  south,  the  first  glimpse  one  gets  of  the  place 
is  full  of  beauty  and  attractiveness.  The  setting  which  nature  has 
given  it  is  perfect.  The  village  seems  to  be  resting  quietly  in  a  peace- 
ful valley,  through  which  the  Connecticut  River  winds  in  and  out 
among  the  grassy  and  wooded  slopes  of  the  famous  New  England 
hills.  Nestling  as  it  does  among  the  foot-hills,  the  village,  with  its 
long  avenue  of  over-arching  elms,  presents  such  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
appearance  as  to  make  it  very  attractive  and  peculiarly  appropriate 
for  the  educational  and  religious  centre  which  it  has  become. 

One  can  see  that  much  of  the  beauty  of  Northfield  is  due  to  forces 
which  worked  centuries  ago ;  for  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  are 
to  be  noted  traces  of  the  earth's  earliest  ages,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
recent  periods  of  history.  The  terraces  along  the  river  immediately 
attract  attention,  and  in  explaining  the  origin  of  these  the  river's  story 
is  unfolded.  These  terraces  rise  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  present  flood-level.  In  some  places  three  distinct 
terraces  are  seen,  showing  the  flood-levels  of  the  river  in  perhaps  three 
ages. 

In  addition  to  the  rugged  scenery  of  mountain  and  forest,  one  of 
the  chief  charms  of  the  place  is  its  profusion  of  flowers.  From  the 
early  spring,  when  the  arbutus  blossoms  along  every  road,  through  the 
June  laurel,  July  lilies  and  black-eyed  yellow  daisies,  the  cardinal 
flower  and  golden-rod  of  August,  to  the  masses  of  delicate  asters  in 
September,  every  month  has  its  gorgeous  display.  Twenty-two  varie- 
ties of  the  orchid  family  have  been  found  within  three  miles  of  the 
Northfield  Hotel,  while  within  the  same  limits  can  be  found  about 
one  thousand  flowering  plants  (exogens  and  endogens),  thirty  varieties 
of  the  lily  family,  twenty  golden-rods,  forty  of  the  pulse  family  and 
many  others.     "  Nature  made  ferns  for  pure  leaves  to  show  what  she 
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could  do  in  that  line ; "  and  the  fifty  varieties  in  and  around  North- 
field  may  well  induce  the  fern  lover  to  take  many  delightful  tramps  in 
search  of  them. 

'*  In  society  you  will  not  find  health,  but  m  nature.  There  is  no 
scent  so  wholesome  as  that  of  the  pines,  nor  any  fragrance  so  pene- 
trating as  the  life-giving  breezes  in  the  high  pastures"  The  truth  of 
this  may  be  verified  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  put  it  to  test  among  the 
hills  of  Northfield. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  a  place  thus  favored  by  nature's 
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kindliest  gifts  has  been  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  conference 
and  Bible  study  by  the  students  of  America  and  other  lands.  Amid 
such  surroundings  one  thinks  his  best  thoughts,  and  lives  his  best  life, 
for  nature's  beauties  must  direct  the  thought  to  nature's  God,  if  the 
soul  is  in  touch  with  Him.  "  Learn  to  know  God  first  and  then  you 
will  find  Him  in  nature,"  is  a  truth  which  may  be  tested  here. 

Northfield  tends  to  discover  the  best  in  each  individual  character, 
then  to  develop,  strengthen  and  ennoble  it.  All  influences  work 
toward  this  end,  and  every  man  feels  it  his  highest  and  only  worthy 
aim  to  make  his  own  life  a  reflection  of  the  Master's.     The  growing 
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influence  of  the  conference  is  manifested  every  year  in  the  testimonies 
of  blessing  received,  in  the  manifestations  of  new  power  for  service, 
and  in  the  eagerness  with  which  many  seek  to  come  and  enjoy  the 
privileges  it  offers.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  of 
recent  years  in  promotion  of  Christian  life  and  work  among  college 
men.  It  has  greatly  strengthened  the  inter-collegiate  tie.  It  has 
developed  the  Christian  associations  of  the  colleges.  It  has  deepened 
the  spiritual  life  of  thousands  of  students.  It  has  given  a  marked 
impetus  to  student  Bible  study.  It  has  made  possible  the  modern 
student  missionary  uprising,  and  other  great  student  Christian  move- 
ments. 


ROUND    TOP. 


The  sessions  of  the  conference  proper  are  held  morning  and  even- 
ing. The  afternoon  is  given  to  recreation.  Platform  meetings,  Bible 
classes,  association  and  missionary  conferences,  informal  discussions 
and  personal  interviews  indicate  the  varied  character  of  the  privilt-ges 
which  the  gathering  affords. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  these  conferences  is  the  healthful  type 
of  Christianity  which  marks  them  throughout.  They  tend  to  aid  in 
developing  a  fully  rounded  character,  such  as  should  mark  true  Chris- 
tian manhood.  Athletics,  social  fellowship,  Bible  study  and  prayer 
are  the  principal  means  to  this  end.  Were  it  only  possible  through 
the  medium  of  the  pen  to  echo  the  "  still  small  voice,"  the  student 
world  as  a  whole  might  feel  the  strong,  helpful  influences  which  sur- 
round the  men  who  are  privileged  to  attend  these  gatherings. 
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The  conference  this  year  was  one  of  the  largest  which  ever  assem- 
bled at  Northfield.  Five  hundred  and  eight-five  students  registered 
from  one  hundred  and  forty-five  educational  institutions.  There  were 
also  thirty  speakers  and  leaders  and  thirty  registered  visitors,  making 
a  total  of  six  hundred  and  forty-five  in  attendance,  besides  many  not 
registered.  The  platform  meetings  were  strong,  and  deep  interest  was 
manifested  from  the  first. 

The  Normal  training  in  missionary  methods  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  conference.  One  finds  that  the  help  obtained 
there  can  be  passed  on,  not  onjy  in  college  classes  but  in  all  forms  of 
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-church  and  other  missionary  societies.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of 
our  universities  and  colleges  has  there  been  such  a  wide-spread,  deep 
and  practical  interest  in  missions  as  there  is  to-day ;  and  the  meetings 
of  the  Missionary  Institute,  with  their  systematic  and  helpful  discus- 
sions, are  so  arranged  as  to  foster  and  give  practical  direction  to  this 
interest. 

If  one  were  to  seek  the  predominating  feature  of  the  conference  this 
year,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  found  in  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the 
need  of  more  systematic  devotional  study  of  the  Bible  by  students. 
It  is  the  deepest  conviction  of  those  who  stand  nearest  the  student 
•work,  that  this   is  the   greatest  need  among  students  to-day.     Bible 
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study  is  regarded  at  Northfield  as  the  pivotal  department  of  the  col- 
lege association,  and  to  meet  the  need  referred  to,  three  courses  of 
Bible  study  have  been  provided  by  the  international  committee  for 
student  use,  with  the  earnest  recommendation  that  they  be  used  at  the 
time  of  the  "  morning  watch." 

And  here  one  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  turn  aside  for  a 
moment  with  an  appeal  to  the  students  of  our  own  college  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  course  of  Bible  study  which  we  are  using  this  year. 
College  life  brings  its  risks  as  well  as  its  many  privileges,  and  one  of 
the  dangers  which  threatens  the  student  is  that  of  slackness  in  devo- 
tional habits.  Let  us  take  care  that  amid  all  the  busy  activities  of  our 
college  life  we  do  not  forget  to  commune  with  God  and  to  study  the 
Bible  in  personal  application  of  its  truths  to  our  individual  lives. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  services  of  the  day  at  Northfield  is  that 
held  at  sunset  on  "  Round-Top,"  a  little  hill  back  of  Mr.  Moody's 
house.  The  time  of  the  day,  the  nature  of  the  service,  and  the  sur- 
roundings all  contribute  to  the  quiet  strength  and  peculiar  impressive- 
ness  of  this  meeting.  The  golden  glory  of  the  sunset  which  tinges 
with  fire  the  tops  of  the  dark  mountains  gradually  gives  place  to  a  soft 
purple  haze  ;  and  now  the  quiet  twilight  steals  over  all.  Scarcely  a 
leaf  rustles,  the  river  flows  silently  on,  the  tender  chirps  of  the  birds 
hardly  break  the  stillness.  During  this  quiet  hour  the  claims  of  vari- 
ous Christian  callings  upon  students  are  presented.  These  moments, 
when  five  or  six  hundred  students  are  facing  the  problems  of  their 
lives  with  a  thoughtful,  prayerful  effort  to  discover  God's  plan,  are  the 
strongest,  most  telling  moments  of  the  day.  These  are  the  deep 
moments  of  one's  life  ;  and  God  has,  on  this  spot,  which  is  the  most 
memorable  at  Northfield,  enabled  many  a  student  to  catch  a  view  of 
the  divine  plan  for  his  life's  work. 

Perhaps  no  more  fitting  close  can  be  given  to  this  article  than  by 
quoting  for  its  readers  a  few  of  the  nuggets  of  truth,  which  it  was  the 
author's  privilege  to  gather  at  Northfield  : 

*'  Christ  can  satisfy  only  up  to  the  level  of  a  man's  consciousness  of 
need."— i?.  E.  Speer. 

"  A  spiritual  awakening,  continuing,  should  be  the  normal  experience 
of  Christian  students."-^«6'.  R.  Motf. 

"  Temper  zeal  with  moderation,  but  also  temper  moderation  with 
zeal."— Z>.  Z.  Moody. 

"It's  not  what  I  get,  but  what  I  do  with  what  I  get,  that  decides 
my  character  from  a  Christian  financial  standpoint." — Dr.  Schauffler. 
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"  Christ  was  not  only  the  preacher  of  a  message,  He  was  the 
message. " — Speer. 

"  What  is  salvation  ?  Is  it  being  conveyed  from  one  part  of  space 
to  another  ?  Is  it  going  up  to  a  gate,  and  having  some  apostle  open 
the  gate,  and  then  going  into  a  city  where  there  are  golden  streets  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing?  No!  Being  saved  is  having  the  distance  between 
God  and  the  human  soul  annihilated  by  God  coming  into  the  soul, 
and  the  soul  being  brought  up  into  the  very  presence  of  God,  and 
prayer  and  only  prayer  will  do  that." —  W.  W.  White. 

A.  P.  MiSENER,  'oo. 


The  General  Board  and  the  Forward  Movement. 


'T' HE  General  Board,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Quebec  on  October 
*  i8tb,  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  the  Students'  Missionary  Cam- 
paign. The  General  Secretary  and  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  expressed  their  confidence  in  the  faithfulness  of  the  campaigners 
in  very  kind  and  complimentary  terms.  By  a  unanimous  vote  the 
Board  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

T.  That  volunteers  be  examined  by  the  Board,  or  its  Executive,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  application,  as  to  their  suitability  and  qualifica- 
tions for  the  work.  In  the  case  of  medical  candidates,  that  they  be 
accepted  as  medical  probationers,  to  be  finally  accepted  as  soon  as 
they  shall  have  satisfactorily  passed  the  examinations  prescribed  for 
their  special  case. 

2.  That  those  of  whom  the  Board  or  its  Executive  has  so  approved 
be  allowed  to  canvass  the  Leagues  of  certain  districts  for  support) 
after  having  been  authorized  by  the  Executive. 

3.  That  in  the  case  of  those  whose  circumstances  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  personal  canvass,  permission  be  given  to  a  man,  or  men, 
sent  out  by  the  Board  or  its  Executive  (their  expenses  to  be  paid  by 
the  students  who  have  this  matter  at  heart)  to  work  up  a  district  for 
them,  or  that  they  be  relieved  from  circuit  duties,  so  that  they  can  do 
the  work  themselves. 

It  is  understood  that  these  representatives  of  districts  are  not  to 
start  for  their  prospective  fields  until  the  guarantee  of  their  support  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Board  or  its  Executive. 

In  order  that  the  regular  income  of  the  Board  be  not  entrenched 
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upon  by  this  movement,  in  providing  for  contingencies  that  may  arise, 
the  volunteers  are  prepared,  if  it  meet  with  the  wishes  of  the  Board, 
to  secure  a  guarantee  of  $ioo  a  year  over  and  above  the  required 
amount  of  salary. 

The  above  resolution,  together  with  the  interpretation  of  it,  which 
is  published  in  the  Missionary  Outlook  for  November,  1899,  grants  the 
volunteers  for  the  mission  field  all  they  have  asked. 

The  question  of  becoming  a  missionary  is  thus  reduced  to  personal 
fitness  and  effort.  If  a  volunteer  is  qualified,  and  can  find  his  sup- 
port by  his  own  or  others'  influence  and  efforts,  the  General  Board  of 
Missions  will  be  glad  to  appoint  him  to  one  of  our  mission  fields. 


Bible  Study      It  seems  to  us  inadvisable  that  any  one  of  the  helpful 
Class.  associations   about   the   College   should   escape   the 

notice  of  new-comers,  or  even  those  who  are  better 
acquainted  with  college  life.  Perhaps  there  are  some  who  do  not 
know  that  a  Bible  Study  Class  is  held  every  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
Library,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  McLaughlin.  This  year  we 
iatend  to  make  a  study  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  a  systematic  and 
thorough  way,  and  with  this  purpose  in  view  we  are  using  as  helps, 
"  Sharmon's  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,"  with  the  supplement,  "  A 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels."  This  course  promises  to  be  very  interest- 
ing and  helpful,  especially  under  the  direction  of  our  beloved 
Professor,  whose  kindly  manner  and  able  treatment  of  the  truths  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  have  won  for  him  the  confidence  of  the 
students  who  have  attended  this  class  in  the  past.  All  will  recognize 
the  benefit  of  systematic  Bible  study,  and  we  believe  no  course  could 
be  more  helpful  than  the  one  which  is  now  open  to  us.  Let  every 
student  of  Victoria  and  every  lover  of  the  truth  see  that  he  takes 
advantage  of  this  privilege.  Pray  for  God's  blessing  upon  the  quiet 
hour's  conversation,  and  come  expecting  the  blessing  which  always 
accompanies  a  humble,  earnest  search  for  truth. — Geo.  W.  Rivers. 

It  was  deemed  advisable,  owing  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Theological  General  Conference,  to  forego  the  Theological  Con- 
CoNFERENCE.      ference  for  1898.     This  year  it  will  be  resumed  and 

held  in  the  College  Chapel,  beginning  on  the  after- 
noon of  Monday,  27th  inst.,  and  continuing  the  three  following  days. 
Every  morning  the  Chancellor  will  conduct  a  service  for  the  advance- 
ment of  spiritual  life.  The  range  of  subjects  includes  the  discussion 
of     "  Revivals,"    "  Theosophy,"     "  Christian     Science,"    "  Idealistic 
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Philosophy,"  "  Traditional  Errors  in  Interpretation,"  and  "  Lord's 
Day  Observance."  Papers  are  expected  from  Chancellor  Burwash, 
Revs.  G.  R.  Turk  and  Eber  Crummy,  B.Sc,  and  Drs.  Blackstock, 
Chown,  Parker,  Sutherland,  and  Professor  Ten  Broeck,  of  McMasler 
University.  Addresses  are  also  expected  from  Revs.  C  T.  Scott,  B.A., 
S.  G.  Bland,  B.A.,  W.  H.  Hincks,  LL.B.,  and  others.  Students  and 
friends  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  all  the  meetings. 

The  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  consecration  has  mani- 
The  Opening  fested  itself  in  the  meetings  held  during  the  first 
Month.  month  of  our  college  year.     The  Y.M.C.A.  meetings 

have  been  largely  attended,  about  fifty  having  already 
joined  the  Bible  Study  Class  led  by  Prof.  McLaughlin.  Missionary 
activity  is  showing  itself,  and  the  Chancellor's  sermon  was  largely 
attended.  "Praise  waiteth  for  thee,  O  God,  in  Zion;  and  unto  thee 
shall  the  vow  be  performed." 

The  date  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  on  behalf  of  colleges 
Week  of  and    schools    has    been    announced.     Let    Victoria 

Prayer.  students  unite  with  the  millions  of  the  earth,  from  the 

1 2th  to  17th  inst,  in  asking  for  an  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  professors,  teachers,  students  and  pupils  in  all  the 
educational  institutions  of  these  lands.  It  was  a  blessed  Week  of 
Prayer  last  year.  May  the  regenerating  and  sanctifying  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  be  manifested. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Thanksgiving  Fund  is  an 
A  League  assured  success.  We  have  a  suggestion  to  make. 
Lectureship,     especially  to  our  Epworth  Leaguers.    It  is  simply  this  : 

That  a  fund  of  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
be  raised  to  found  a  lectureship  in  Victoria  University  on  missionary 
and  sociological  problems.  This  could  easily  be  done  if  an  appeal  were 
made  through  all  Epworth  Leagues  to  the  young  people  of  Canadian 
Methodism.  The  great  problems  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  the 
evangelization  of  the  world  and  the  enthronement  of  Christ  in  the 
national  life.  A  fund  of  $25,000  would  give  the  college  authorities 
$1,000  a  year,  by  means  of  which  they  could  secure  the  ablest  lecturers 
on  the  continent  for  a  series  of  lectures  on  these  problems.  The 
addresses  could  be .  preserved  in  book  form,  and  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  day.  We  would  suggest  that  the  fund 
be  known  as  "  The  League  Lectureship  Fund."  What  do  our  readers 
and  leaders  say  ? 
4 
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A  11 /"E  are  greatly  indebted  to  Lawrence  J.  Burpee,  Justice  Depart- 
^  '  ment,  Ottawa,  for  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  current 
issue  on  "  Archibald  Lampman."  Mr.  Burpee  was  a  warm  personal 
friend  and  admirer  of  the  late  poet,  and  well  knew  the  characteristic 
quahties  of  him  who  has  done  so  much  to  create  a  sturdy  Canadian 
literature.  We  also  beg  to  acknowledge  our  appreciation  of  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  in  loaning  us  many  plates,  setting 
forth  the  beautiful  scenery  "  'mong  the  30,000  islands." 

The  Conversat.  Committee  has  set  apart  in  the  calendar 

THE  _  _  ^ 

CONVERSAT.  of  Vlctorla  events,  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  ist  of 
December,  for  the  great  social  function  of  the  year.  It  is  the  one 
occasion  when  class  distinctions  entirely  disappear,  and  the  men  and 
women  of  Victoria  meet  in  social  concourse  only  as  college  students. 
We  urge  every  loyal  student  to  put  forth  an  extra  effort  to  be  present  on 
that  occasion.  Let  your  loyalty  manifest  itself  in  deeds,  not  in  words  ; 
in  action,  not  in  sentiment. 

The  Athletic  Union  took  an  important  step  when  its 
members  decided  to  introduce  Rugby  into  our  college 
sports.  Athletics  are  an  essential  in  university  life,  and  no  one  can  afford 
to  miss  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in  them.  Have  you  a  weak  consti- 
tution, a  physical  disability,  a  natural  inertia  ?  What  are  its  causes  ?  In 
many  instances  they  are  largely  due  to  an  undeveloped  physical 
organism,  which  greatly  handicaps  you  in  the  later  and  more  permanent 
development  of  the  intellectual  nature.  You  are  a  man,  but  you  are 
also  an  animal.  You  are  a  man  because  you  are  a  self,  divinely 
created,  immortal,  having  within  you  the  possibility  of  perfect  spiritual 
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development.  You  are  an  animal  because  you  possess  the  highest 
type  of  animal  organism.  Both  the  physical  and  the  intellectual  are 
capable  of  marvellous  growth,  and  you  are  thus  responsible  for  the 
development  of  both.  How  can  you  better  develop  the  physical 
organism  than  by  a  systematic  course  in  gymnastic  training,  or  by 
consistent  and  conscientious  practice  upon  the  campus,  where  ample 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  courage,  decision  and  self- 
control,  which  are  essential  elements  of  strong  manhood  ?  In  entering 
the  Rugby  arena  you  do  well ;  but  in  hard  work,  regular  practice, 
consistent  sacrifice  and  fierce  determination,  you  will  do  best  of  all. 
Men  of  Victoria,  yours  is  to  encourage  and  to  assist  in  every  possible 
legitimate  way. 

Young  Canadians!    Forward! 


TF  this  be,  as  the  popular  phrase  has  it,  "  our  growing  time,"  what  is 
*  the  duty  of  all  young  Canadians  ?  I  purpose  throwing  out 
merely  a  few  hints  as  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  our  duty  at  this  very 
eventful  period  of  our  national  development,  in  the  hope  that  some 
one  more  capable  will  sound  forth  a  clearer,  better  note  than  I  can 
pretend  to  do. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  imperative  on  every  young  man  in  Canada  to 
demand  of  all  who  wish  to  serve  our  country  in  politics,  that  they  be 
clean-handed  and  pure  in  purpose.  Have  not  the  disclosures  in  the 
courts  in  the  last  year  shown  that  a  great  danger  is  upon  us — the 
danger  of  corruption  and  the  stifling  of  real  public  opinion  by  machine 
politics  ?  Neither  of  the  great  parties  into  which  the  electorate  is  at 
present  divided  can  cry  out  against  the  other  on  this  score.  And 
yet,  what  hypocrisy  has  been  indulged  in,  and  what  juggling  !  Upon 
the  younger  men,  and  especially  upon  the  young  men  of  education, 
is  laid  the  duty  of  calling  a  halt  to  such  dishonesty,  and,  more  than 
that,  an  immediate  halt. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  days  have  shown,  even  in  a  clearer  light, 
the  position  of  the  politicians  now  in  power  in  both  parties.  Great 
political  leaders  should  be  above  any  attempt  to  make  capital  for 
their  party  out  of  events  such  as  the  despatch  of  a  Canadian  con- 
tingent to  South  Africa.  And  yet  that  is  being  done.  Trafficking  in 
loyalty  !  No  man,  I  care  not  who  he  is,  comes  up  to  my  ideal  of  a 
true  Canadian  citizen  who  will  attempt  to  impugn  my  loyalty  to  the 
Empire  and  to  our  beloved  Queen.  But  that  has  been  done,  time 
and  again,   by  imputations  against  one  party,  and  by  preposterous 
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claims  on  behalf  of  another.  Young  men  of  Canada,  these  imputa- 
tions and  these  claims  are  false  !  A  truce  to  them,  and  a  step  forward 
to  purer  and  truer  ideals  ! 

In  the  second  place,  let  us  put  away  childish  things  by  throwing  off 
our  provincial  spirit.  It  is  meet  and  right  that  we  do  our  duty  to  the 
province  in  which  we  live  by  making  every  effort  to  take  our  place  in 
the  march  of  development,  and  by  contributing  our  mite,  if  we  cannot 
do  more,  freely  and  cheerfully  to  that  end.  But  to  magnify  the  im- 
portance of  district  and  province,  and  to  forget  our  brethren  in  the 
other  provinces,  and  our  duty  to  the  Dominion  at  large,  would  at 
once  stamp  us  as  crass  provincials.  Canada,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  is 
our  country,  and  with  her  needs  and  her  possibilities  before  our 
minds,  actively,  not  passively,  before  us,  let  us  go  up  and  possess  this 
peerless  country. 

But  is  there  not  a  wider  view  still  ?  Do  Canada's  boundaries  alone 
limit  our  horizon  ?  No,  a  thousand  times  No !  The  circle  of  the 
earth  is  our  horizon,  for  do  not  the  possessions  of  our  Empire  lie 
scattered  all  over  this  globe  ?  England's  interests  have  always  been 
ours,  and  ours  they  must  ever  be  while  under  the  folds  of  the  Union 
Jack  we  dwell  in  security  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  daily  toil.  Who 
shall  speak  of  French-Canadians  or  English  with  this  ideal  before  us  ? 
Who  shall  strive  to  foment  racial  strife  by  appealing  to  religious  or 
other  differences  ?  Out  upon  such  disturbers  of  our  peace  !  out  upon 
men  with  such  unworthy  ideals  !  Knit  together  in  one  common  bond 
of  patriotism,  by  love  for  our  Empire  as  well  as  by  love  for  our 
Canada,  let  us  determine  to  know  nothing  of  French  or  EngUsh, 
Scotch  or  Irish,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Methodists  or  Presbyterians, 
but  hand  in  hand  let  us  take  a  step  forward  to  the  nobler  view  of 
united  effort  for  a  united  land  and  a  united  Empire. 

In  the  third  place,  let  us  look  ahead.  The  lessons  of  the  past  will 
be  of  use  to  us  in  guiding  our  steps  in  the  future,  but  faith  in  our 
future,  a  noble  form  of  faith  in  God,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  charac- 
teristic want  in  us  Canadians.  I  verily  believe  that  we  know  far  more 
of  many  other  countries  than  we  do  of  our  own.  Who  knows  the 
extent  of  Ontario  alone,  and  all  the  almost  infinite  possibilities  of 
development  in  agriculture,  in  mineral  production,  in  manufactures, 
and  in  various  other  directions  which,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
are  ours  for  the  asking  ?  How  few  Canadians  know  anything  of  the 
history  and  resources  of  their  own  native  province,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  sister  provinces  !  How  few  know  of  our  men  of  talent  and 
literary  powers  !     What  Canada   needs  is  young  men  of  perfect  faith 
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in  her  future,  who  will  be  ready  to  put  up  with  privations,  for  a  time 
at  least,  and  who  will  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  living  under 
England's  flag  under  Canadian  skies.  From  such  young  men  we  may 
expect  great  things  in  days  to  come. 

And  one  good  effect  I  think  I  can  foresee  from  such  an  exercise  of 
faith,  and  one  very  much  to  be  desired,  would  be  an  independence  of 
character  and  a  readiness  for  initiative  that  seems  strangely  lacking  in 
such  a  robust  people  as  we  should  be.  Where  is  the  politician  to-day 
who  dares  to  say,  "  This  is  a  proper  measure,  a  necessary  undertaking, 
and  I  shall  take  the  initiative"?  Do  they  not  rather  say,  "Will  this 
be  popular  with  the  electors ;  will  my  tenure  of  office  be  lengthened  ?  " 
Followers  are  such  mere  time-servers,  but  not  leaders — and  so  it 
seems  to  be  in  all  departments  of  public  life.  Young  Canadians,  have 
faith  in  our  future,  be  patient  in  effort,  thorough  in  execution ;  above 
all,  independent  in  thought,  and  our  country  7nust  honor  you  in  the 
days  that  are  to  come.     How  big  the  present  is  with  the  future  ? 

L.  E.  Horning. 

Ipersonals  anb  lEycbanoes^ 

Personals. 


\In  order  that  this  column  may  be  made  as  interesting  as  possible,  gradxiates  and  students 
are  requited  to  contribute  from  time  to  time  items  of  interest  to  the  friends  of  Acta.] 

J.  R.  Parry,  formerly  of  '99,  is  registered  at  the  Toronto  Medical 
School. 

J.  W.  SiFTON,  '98,  is  sojourning  under  the  parental  roof  at  Strathroy. 

The  members  of  the  Union  Literary  Society  were  pleased  to  receive 
a  call  recently  from  C.  W.  Service,  '95,  just  before  his  departure  for 
his  missionary  station  in  the  West. 

J.  W.  Bellamy,  B.A.,  '90,  headmaster  of  the  Colborne  High 
School,  has  been  rejoicing  since  August  15  th  in  the  possession  of  a  son, 
"  Kenneth  Edward." 

G.  B.  Henwood,  '96,  has  completed  his  course  at  Osgoode,  and  is 
now  a  full-fledged  barrister-at-law.  He  is  a  partner  in  a  law  firm  in 
Colborne. 

M.  R.  Chapman,  '96,  a  member  of  the  B.D.  class  of  last  year,  and 
famous  in  the  football  annals  of  Victoria,  has  resigned  his  pastorate 
ai  Korah,  in  the  Toronto  Conference,  and  is  accepting  a  call  to  a  large 
M.  E.  Church  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 
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We  desire  to  correct  an  error  which  crept  into  our  October  issue. 
Miss  A.  F.  Henwood,  '99,  has  not  gone  to  the  Normal  College,  as 
was  at  first  reported.     She  is  at  her  home  in  Welcome. 

Misses  Wilson,  Swanzey  and  Graham,  of  '98,  are  at  home  in  the 
city,  as  are  also  Misses  McKee,  Chown  and  L.  E.  Taylor,  of  the  class 
of  '99.     They  are  frequently  to  be  seen  about  our  college  halls. 

A.  A.  Shepherd,  B.A.,  '94,  M.D.,  has  been  appointed  house-sur- 
geon on  the  staff  of  the  Toronto  General  Hospital  for  a  second  term. 

G.  F.  Swinnerton,  '97,  has  abandoned  his  project  of  entering  upon 
a  course  in  medicine,  and  is  now  engaged  in  ministerial  work  in  the 
United  States. 

Rev.  John  Maclean,  '83,  at  present  Chairman  of  the  Neepawa 
District  of  the  Manitoba  and  North- West  Conference,  paid  the  Col- 
lege a  brief  visit  recently. 

J.  H.  Holmes,  '99,  so  well  known  to  all  the  students  of  Victoria 
during  the  past  two  years,  as  the  genial  manager  of  the  Book  Bureau, 
is  this  year  engaged  in  pastoral  duties  on  the  Arkwright  Circuit  of  the 
Hamilton  Conference. 

"We  are  unable  to  learn  the  whereabouts  of  C.  G.  Corneille,  '97.  It 
is  rumored  that  he  is  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  the  West. 

Our  readers  will  regret  to  learn  that  C  T.  Curelley,  '98,  has  been 
ill  with  typhoid  fever,  and  under  treatment  in  the  General  Hospital  in 
Winnipeg.  Mr.  Curelley's  charge  this  year  is  Umatilla  in  the  Dauphin 
District  of  the  Manitoba  and  North-West  Conference. 

Miss  T.  G.  Davidson,  who  spent  two  years  in  Victoria  with  the 
class  of  '99,  but  was  forced  to  abandon  study  through  ill  health,  is  still 
at  Edmonton,  N.W.T.  She  hopes  to  return  to  college  and  complete 
her  course  in  the  near  future. 

A.  A.  Scott,  '99,  paid  the  College  a  brief  visit  at  the  opening  of  the 
term.  He  purposes  offering  himself  as  a  missionary  to  China  as  soon 
as  an  opening  presents  itself.  In  the  meantime  he  will  labor  upon 
some  of  the  missions  in  the  northern  districts  of  our  own  province. 

W.  T.  Allison,  whom  we  noted  in  our  last  issue  as  having  entered 
upon  a  course  in  divinity  at  Yale,  is  contributing  an  interesting  series 
of  letters  to  the  Evening  News  on  "  University  Life  in  Uncle  Sam's 
Dominions." 

J.  S.  WooDswoRTH,  B.A.,  who  was  a  student  in  Theology  at  Vic- 
toria last  year,  spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  recently,  while  on  his  way 
to  embark  for  the  "  Old  Land,"  where  he  will  prosecute  his  theological 
studies  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  under  Dr.  Fairbairn. 
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A.  L.  McCredie,  formerly  a  member  of  the  "Century"  Class, 
whose  absence  from  college  has  occasioned  so  much  anxiety  to  past 
and  present  local  editors,  has  returned  to  the  city  to  take  the  work  of 
the  third  year  in  Political  Science  at  University  College.  He  is  in 
residence  at  VVycliffe. 

The  Methodist  parsonage  at  Paisley,  at  present  occupied  by  Rev. 
Austin  Potter,  witnessed  on  September  20th  the  marriage  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  Miss  Emily  Garrett  Potter,  B.A.,  '99,  to  Edward  Weldrid 
Mahood,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The 
father  of  the  bride  performed  the  ceremony. 

The  brilliant  undergraduate  career  of  Mr.  N.  R.  Wilson,  '99,  has 
not  passed  unnoticed  by  the  educationalists  of  our  province.  He 
was  recently  the  recipient  of  an  honor  that  falls  to  few  graduates. 
The  authorities  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Kingston,  have  offered 
him  a  position  on  the  staff  of  that  institution,  basing  their  appoint- 
ment solely  on  his  merits,  as  shown  in  his  standing  in  two  depart- 
ments maintained  throughout  his  course. 

Another  pleasant  matrimonial  event  which  it  falls  to  our  lot  to 
chronicle,  and  in  which  the  interested  parties  are  former  students  of 
Victoria,  is  the  marriage  during  the  past  summer  of  M.  M.  Bennett, 
B.A.,  to  Miss  M.  C.  Cooper,  B.A.,  '98.  Mr.  Bennett  is  stationed  for 
the  current  year  at  Grenfell  in  the  Manitoba  and  North-West  Con- 
ference. 

The  class  of  '95  counted  among  its  members  Edward  A.  Wicher, 
who  at  graduation  carried  off  the  highest  honors  in  classics,  as  well  as 
the  Prince  of  Wales  silver  medal  for  general  proficiency.  Shortly 
after,  Mr.  Wicher  entered  upon  the  study  of  divinity  at  Knox  College, 
where,  after  three  years'  work,  he  completed  his  course  last  spring, 
winning  the  foremost  place  in  his  class  and  a  post-graduate  travelling 
scholarship  valued  at  $400.  He  is  at  present  enjoying  the  advantages 
of  this  scholarship  in  Germany,  where  he  is  devoting  special  attention 
to  the  study  of  church  history  at  the  University  of  Halle. 

His  predecessor  as  holder  of  this  scholarship  was  A.  G.  Sinclair, 
'96,  also  an  honor  graduate  of  Victoria  in  the  department  of  classics. 
Mr.  Sinclair's  post-graduate  studies  were  conducted  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  from  which  he  has  but  recently  returned.  He  has  since 
taken  upon  himself  the  obligations  of  wedded  life,  and  is  now  pre- 
siding over  a  Presbyterian  congregation  in  the  town  of  Port  Hope. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  August  30th,  Rev.  C  W.  Follett,  of 
Magnetawan,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Ella,  eldest  daughter  of  Staff- 
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Inspector  Archibald,  at  the  latter's  residence,  273  St.  George  Street, 
Toronto.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  two  of  the  bride's  uncles. 
Rev.  George  Hewitt  and  Rev.  W.  R.  Seeley,  assisted  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Tovell  and  Rev.  Dr.  Griffith.  After  the  ceremony  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Follett  set  out  on  a  trip  to  the  West. 

G.  J.  Blewett,  '97,  whio  attained  such  distinction  during  his 
college  course,  winning  at  graduation  the  Governor-General's  gold 
medal  of  the  University  of  Toronto  for  Philosophy  and  English,  has 
since  been  engaged  in  post-graduate  work.  During  the  past  summer 
he  went  to  Germany  to  further  pursue  his  studies  there,  having  been 
awarded  the  George  Paxton  Young  Memorial  Fellowship  in  Philoso- 
phy. Not  long  after  his  arrival,  word  was  received  at  his  home  that 
he  had  been  awarded  a  scholarship  in  Harvard  University.  He  was 
at  once  informed  of  his  unexpected  success,  and  he  has  quite  recently 
returned  to  the  American  University,  where  he  is  at  present  engaged. 
He  writes  that  he  finds  his  new  surroundings  very  congenial  and  his 
work  much  to  his  taste. 

A  PRETTV  wedding  was  solemnized  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  John 
McGeary,  140  Park  Avenue,  Brantford,  on  September  6th,  when  Miss 
Jewel  McGeary  was  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony  to  Rev.  J. 
Wellington  Graham,  of  East  Toronto.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Rev.  R.  J.  Treleaven,  of  Colborne  Street  Methodist  Church,  of 
which  the  bride  was  an  active  member.  The  floral  decorations  were 
rich  and  varied,  and  the  wedding  gifts  numerous  and  costly.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Graham's  wedding  tour  embraced  a  trip  to  Montreal  and  points 
to  the  east. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Henry  Silk,  Talbot  Street,  London,  was  the 
scene  one  afternoon  in  September  of  a  happy  event,  which  was  none 
other  than  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Fanny  Victoria,  to  Rev.  R. 
W.  Knowles,  of  Tupperville.  The  decorations  for  the  occasion  were 
most  profuse.  Dr.  J.  V.  Smith  tied  the  nuptial  knot  in  the  presence 
of  some  fifty  guests,  who  afterwards  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  spread. 
After  the  customary  toasts  the  happy  couple  left  for  Detroit,  Chicago, 
and  other  western  cities.  The  presents  received  by  the  bride  were 
costly  and  numerous.  We  are  very  sorry  to  learn  that,  since  his  re- 
turn from  his  weddmg  tour,  Mr.  Knowles  is  ill  with  typhoid  fever. 
We  hope  for  his  speedy  recovery,  so  that  his  usefulness  as  a  pastor, 
and  his  happiness  as  a  husband,  may  not  be  impaired. 

The  absence  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Malott  from  our  Commencement  Exer- 
cises on  Charter  Day,  and  his  consequent  failure  to  receive  in  person 
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the  gold  medal  in  Philosophy,  which  he  had  won,  are  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  the  following  account  of  an  event  which  took  place  the 
next  day  :  On  the  afternoon  of  October  13th,  in  the  Park  Street 
Methodist  Church,  Chatham,  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Rev. 
Frederick  Edwin  Malott,  B.A.,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  at 
Guilds,  to  Miss  May  Alice  Hannon,  only  daughter  of  Ur.  Hannon, 
pastor  of  the  church,  and  sister  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Hannon,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  '01  last  year.  The  bridesmaids  were  Miss 
Harding,  of  St.  Mary's,  and  Miss  Henry,  of  Kincardine,  while  the 
groom  was  supported  by  J.  F.  Atkinson,  of  the  London  Advertiser 
staff,  and  R.  W.  Hannon,  brother  of  the  bride.  The  bride  was  the 
recipient  of  many  handsome  presents.  Mr.  Malott  was  a  conscien- 
tious student,  and  one  who  made  his  influence  felt  in  college  life.  His 
many  friends  at  Victoria,  and  among  the  recent  graduates,  join  in 
wishing  him  and  his  bride  a  long  and  happy  wedded  life. 

Among  the  recent  recipients  of  the  dignity  of  Q.C.,  we  note  with 
pleasure  the  following  graduates  of  "Old  Vic."  :  W.  R.  Riddell,  B.A. 
('74),  B.Sc,  LLB.,  W.  J.  Dowler,  B.A.  ('80),  W.  S.  Brewster,  B.A. 
('82),  W.  S.  Harrington,  B.A.  ('83). 

Louis  Stevenson,  '89,  has  been  touring  on  the  Continent  for  his 
health.  He  is  now  on  his  way  back,  and  when  last  heard  of  was  six 
hundred  feet  under  ground  in  the  coal  mines  of  Scotland. 

W.  H.  ScHOFiELD,  '89,  Instructor  in  Harvard  University,  who  has 
attained  such  distinction  in  the  department  of  ancient  Teutonic  and 
Norse  Mythology,  has  recently  published  a  translation  from  the  Nor- 
wegian of  Sophus  Bugge  of  the  University  of  Christiania.  This  volume, 
entitled  "  The  Home  of  the  Eddie  Poems,"  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  English  literature  dealing  with  that  branch  of  literary  and  philo- 
logical study. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  "  Documentary  History  of  Education  in 
Upper  Canada,"  compiled  by  J.  G.  Hodgins,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  of  the 
Education. Department,  has  recently  appeared.  It  is  largely  devoted 
to  a  record  of  the  proceedings  which  were  taken  in  1846  in  laying 
'*  educational  foundations."  Dr.  Hodgins,  from  his  long  association 
with  Dr.  Ryerson  and  the  educational  work  of  the  Province,  has  en- 
joyed ample  facilities  for  his  task,  and  his  production  will  undoubtedly 
prove  invaluable  to  all  students  of  educational  history. 

It  is  reported  that  P.  R.  Johnston,  quondam  story-writer,  cartoon- 
ist, and  "  Bob  "  enthusiast  of  the  "  Century  "  class,  has  gone  to  Ox- 
ford to  test  the  educational  advantages  of  that  ancient  seat  of  learning. 
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Exchanges. 


\1  7E  are  in  receipt  of  the  last  number  of  the  University  of  Ottawa 
'  "  Review.  It  is  a  very  creditable  student  |)roduction,  containing, 
among  other  contributions,  two  interesting  short  stories  by  under- 
graduates. We  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  our  student  con- 
tributors to  this  portion  of  the  field  of  literary  enterprise,  which  has 
been  too  much  neglected  at  Victoria  of  late. 

There  has  come  to  our  table  recently  a  copy  of  Progress,  a  semi- 
monthly paper,  published  at  Regina  Industrial  School,  in  the  interests 
of  the  Indian  mission  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  contains 
many  interesting  and  pithy  items. 

To  A  Daisy. 

Sweet  flow'ret  of  the  open  face, 
Teach  thou  to  me  the  simple  grace 
Thou  liv'st  each  day. 

Seeing  thy  morning-opened  eye, 
FuU-orb'd  to  greet  the  glowing  sky — 
The  sun's  bright  ray. 

May  I,  in  truth  and  purity. 
With  sunshine  be  in  unity, 
Along  life's  way. 

Teach  me  to  turn  my  face  to  light. 
Closing  mine  eyes  to  sin's  dark  night, 
Loving  the  day. 

O.  D.,  in  the  Guild  Gazette. 


RETURNING    FROM   THE   DEER    HUNT. 
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^Locals, 

|\JOVEMBER! 

And  hardly  down  to  work  ! 

Who  are  the  Bob  Committee  ? 

Did  you  go  home  (?)  for  Thanksgiving  ? 

It  might  not  look  well  in  print,  so  ask  a  couple  of  freshettes  their 
experience  in  the  dissecting  roo  m. 

Several  report  a  cheap  feeling  on  being  reprimanded  for  talking  in 
the  Library. 

On  the  Tennis  Court :  F. — "  Whom  do  you  play  against  in  the 
handicap,  Chappie  ?  " 

Chapman — "Oh — ^just  Dingman — some  freshman." 

Say,  Green,  do  you  want  to  buy  any  books  ?  " — Beer. 

When  Woodsworth  came  around  on  his  way  to  Oxford  we  discovered 
what  Addison  did  with  his  whiskers. 

B.  W.  Th — MP — n,  after  introduction  to  a  couple  of  ladies,  is  re- 
ported to  have  exclaimed :  "  The  troubles  of  my  heart  are  enlarged." 

Coaxes  {translating  Latin) — "  When  it  was  discovered — that  those 
who  had  caused  the  war — were — the  originators  of  it " — (interruption). 

"  We  have  a  dandy  class  of  girls." — President  Knight. 

H — GHS — n's  language  is  said  to  have  been  rambling  after  a  recent 
call.  "  Finest  damsel  I  ever  saw ;  bright  golden  hair ;  a  picture  of 
her  would  be  worth  $50  for  Acta." 

The  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  C — t — s  are  expected  to  attend 
all  football  matches  to  "  'hoop  'er  up." 

A  CROWD  of  freshies  and  specs  came  trooping  into  Professor  Lang's 
lecture  one  day  decidedly  behind  time.  The  following  dialogue 
ensued  : 

Prof.  Lang — "  Don't  take  that  literally  that  appeared  in  Acta  about 
being  fresh  if  you  come  on  time  to  lectures." 

Cropp — "  Oh,  it's  not  that.  We  just  waited  about  half  an  hour  in 
the  wrong  room  for  you." 

The  Freshmen  held  their  first  meeting  on  October  6th,  in  Dr.  Bell's 
room,  which,  being  interpreted,  meant  M.  Masson's.  In  this  retreat 
the  class  of  '03  transacted  important  business,  uninterrupted,  except 
by  the  occasional  appearance  through  the  ventilator  of  the  beaming 
countenance  of  a  sophomore.     After  due  deliberation  the  following 
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were  chosen  to  the  responsible  positions  of  office-holders  :  Hon.  Presi- 
dent, Prof.  McLaughlin;  President,  C.  E.  Knight;  ist Vice-President, 
Miss  Rockwell ;  2nd  Vice-President,  R.  G.  Dingman ;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  E.  W.  Wallace  ;  Poetess,  Miss  Dingwall ;  Orator,  E.  W.  S. 
Coates  ;  Prophetess,  Miss  Smith ;  Critic,  Miss  VVoodsworth  ;  Judge, 
R.  C.  Armstrong ;  Musical  Director,  E.  W.  Jackson ;  Councillors, 
W.  A.  Finlay  and  R.  H.  Brett ;  Historians,  R.  E.  Finlay  and  E.  W. 
Stapleford ;  Representative  to  Athletic  Union,  H.  Chown ;  Alley 
Captain — Odium  ;  Hockey,  P.  Burwash  ;  Football,  E.  C.  Irvine.  The 
rest  of  the  class  were  appointed  a  standing  committee,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  continue  the  "  Bob."  After  closing  with  a  few  kind  words 
of  advice  from  Brother  Knight,  a  protracted  meeting  was  threatened, 
owing  to  the  wiles  of  the  sophs.  But  "  Proctor  "  just  pulled  the  bolts 
out  of  the  door-hinges,  and  the  "  children  of  '03 "  walked  out 
triumphant.     It's  funny  no  one  ever  thought  to  do  that  before. 

The  Union  Literary  Society  had  a  "  bumper  "  opening  meeting  on 
October  7th,  with  probably  the  largest  attendance,  outside  of  open 
meetmgs,  which  has  been  recorded.  Many  new  members  were  m- 
troduced.  The  speech  from  the  throne  was  read  by  the  Governor- 
General.  Refreshments  were  served  (on  the  antediluvian  plan),  during 
which  Robert  excelled  himself  in  a  great  speech. 

Echoes. 
" the  '  Bob,'  it's  a  good  thing  ;  I  like  it."— Robert. 


"Robert  could  make  money  out  of  an  iceberg." — Dr.  Potts. 
To  the  Freshmen  :    "  I  want   you   to  remember  that  we  love  you, 
REALLY." — Robert. 

"  I  AM  not  the  late  business  manager." — W.  G.  Smith. 
"  Please,  what  is  the  question  ?  " — Beer. 


Charter  Day,  October  12th,  the  sixty-fourth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Victoria  University,  was  celebrated  on  the  evening  of  the 
1 2th,  followed  by  the  suspension  of  lectures  on  the  ensuing  day. 
The  students  turned  out  fairly  well,  the  freshmen  en  masse,  and 
cheered  lustily  when  Misener,  Davidson,  Allen,  and  others — and  St. 
John — went  forward  to  receive  their  (?)  prizes.  The  Chancellor 
delivered  an  excellent  summation  of  the  past,  present,  and  future 
prospects  of  the  College.  Eleven  prizes  and  medals  were  awarded  as 
follows  : 
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The  Edward  Wilson  Gold  Medal  in  Classics   -         -  DeWitt,  N.  W. 

It  W.  E.  Sanford  Gold  Medal  in  Mathematics      -  Wilson,  N.  R. 

II  Gold  Medal  in  Philosophy         ....  Malott,  F.  E. 

II  Silver  Medal  in  Philosophy        .         .         .         .  Smith,  W.  G. 

II  Bell  Scholarship  (ist  in  Classics  of  3rd  year)     -  Dobson,  P.  C. 

II  Nelles  Scholarship  (ist  in  Moderns  of  3rd  year)  Spence,  W.  J. 

II  Webster  Prize  (ist  in  Pass  English  of  2nd  year)  Powell,  Miss  M.  E. 

II  Hodgins  Prize  (ist  in  Pass  English  of  3rd  year)  Flagg,  E.  H. 
.!  Robertson  Prize  (ist  in  Class  A  in  Const.  Hist., 

4th  year         .......  Gould,  Miss  E.  W. 

M  Carman-Gould  Prize  (ist  in  Hebrew,  2nd  year)  Wood,  W.  H. 

II  Cox  Gold  Medal  (ist  in  Natural  Science,  4th  yr.)  Cook,  H.  F. 

The  class  of  '01  met  on  October  i6th,  and  appointed  officers  for 
the  fall  term  as  follows  :  Hon.  President,  Dr.  A.  J.  Bell ;  President, 
C.  B.  Sissons  ;  ist  Vice-President,  Miss  Wigg;  2nd  Vice-President, 
H.  G.  Martyn ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  M.  J.  Beatty  ;  Poetess,  Miss 
Powell ;  Orator,  A.  C  Farrell ;  Prophet,  Mr.  Johnston  ;  Musical  Di- 
rectress, Miss  Staples;  Historians,  Miss  Jackson  and  W.  S.  Daniels; 
Critic,  W.  Price ;  Athletic  Director,  G.  E.  Porter ;  Judge,  Mr.  Facey  ; 
Captains— Football,  H.  M.  Cook  ;  Alley,  M.  P.  Bridgland  ;  Hockey, 
E.  A.  McCulloch.  Steps  were  taken  to  procure  a  class  pin.  This  is 
a  good  move,  and  the  other  years  would  be  wise  to  follow  suit. 

Somewhere  about  the  college,  nine  men  are  working  on  the  foibles 
of  the  members  of  '03.  If  it  could  be  found  out  who  were  the  escorts 
of  the  freshettes  on  the  way  home  from  the  Y.M.C.A.  reception,  the 
names  of  the  *'  Bob"  committee  might  stand  revealed.  But  the  method 
is  unavailable.  At  all  events,  report  says  that  the  night  of  November 
loth  is  to  see  as  good  a  "Bob"  as  was  ever  presented  on  the  old  Ontario 
strand.  With  '02  to  do  it,  and  '03  to  be  "  done,"  we  have  every  reason 
to  expect  it  so. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  annual  conversat  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  December  ist.  The  committee  appointed  consists  of  Messrs. 
Gilroy,  Chapman,  Fergusson,  J.  G.  Davidson,  Allen,  Beer,  Sissons, 
Archer,  Hughson,  Van  Wyck,  Bingham,  Dingman,  Coates,  Jolliffe, 
Buley,  Wagg  and  Lawson.  The  boys  should  give  this  event  their 
hearty  support  in  every  way,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  social  function 
of  the  year. 

Victoria  students  are  again  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Treble  for  a  most  enjoyable  evening  in  Massey  Hall.  This  time  we 
revelled  in  the  charms  not  of  music,  but  of  art,  as  we  gazed  with 
wonder  and  admiration  upon  Tissot's  paintings  of  scenes  from  the  life 
of  our  Saviour.     We  studied  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  work,  the 
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nobility  of  his  conception,  and  turned  away  better  from  our  contem- 
plation of  true  beauty  and  goodness.  We  wish  to  express  to  Mrs. 
Treble  our  appreciation  of  her  thoughtfulness. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Women's  Literary  Society  was  held  in 
Alumni  Hall,  Wednesday  afternoon,  October  nth,  the  new  President, 
Miss  BoUert,  'oo,  being  in  the  chair.  A  pleasing  discovery  was  made  in 
the  fact  that  as  the  number  of  freshettes  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
'99  graduates,  the  society  still  holds  its  own  numerically.  It  now  remains 
to  be  seen  how  the  work  of  this  year  will  compare  with  that  of 
previous  years.  Let  every  girl  determine  to  demand  from  it  the  very 
best  that  can  be  obtained.  The  meeting  was  held  for  the  election  of 
officers,  with  the  following  result :  Honorary  President,  Mrs.  N. 
Burwash  ;  Vice-President,  Miss  Jones,  '00  ;  Secretary,  Miss  Powell, 
'01 ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Dingwall,  '03  ;  Critic,  Miss  Chown,  '00  ;  Assistant- 
Critic,  Miss  Woodsworth,  '01  ;  Pianist,  Miss  Smith,  '02  ;  Curators^ — 
Miss  Lackner,  '02,  and  Miss  McLean,  '02  ;  Councillors — Miss  Hall, 
'00,  Miss  Jackson,  '01,  Miss  Allen,  '02,  and  Miss  Cullen,  '03. 

The  annual  welcoming  of  the  freshman  class  took  place  Friday 
evening,  October  13th,  when  the  Y.M.C  A.  and  the  Y.W.C.A.  held  their 
joint  reception  in  honor  of  the  new  students.  The  reception  com- 
mittee stood  at  the  entrance  to  Alumni  Hall,  which  had  been  tastefully 
decorated  with  autumn  leaves  for  the  occasion.  After  some  time  had 
been  spent  in  introductions  and  pleasant  conversation,  the  programme 
was  entered  upon  by  speeches  on  behalf  of  these  two  associations  from 
Mr.  Misener,  '00,  and  Miss  Graham,  '00.  We  hope  that  the  "  frail 
freshettes  "  will  heed  the  loving  words  of  warning  of  the  latter,  and 
resist  any  possible  further  attempts  at  proselyting  on  the  part  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Speeches  were  also  made  by  Dr.  Badgley,  Mr.  Anderson, 
the  representative  from  'Varsity  Association,  Mr.  Davidson,  '00,  and 
Miss  Bollert,  '00.  Mr.  Van  Wyck  sang  very  acceptably,  and  Miss 
Bollert,  '00,  and  Miss  Smith,  '02,  rendered  a  pleasing  instrumental 
duet.  There  is  no  doubt  the  Freshmen  had  a  good  time,  for  after 
refreshments  had  made  them  feel  at  home,  and  they  had  seen  and 
heard  how  it  was  done,  one  of  their  number  diffidently  stepped  up  and 
fingered  the  "  big  instrument,"  and  seemed  to  produce  the  strains, 
familiarly  strange,  of— "Just  One  Girl"— no,  no  ;  pray,  pardon  me — 
of  "  The  Soldiers  of  the  Queen."  The  reception  was  highly  enjoyable 
throughout. 

Notes. 

"There  are  an  unusually  large  number  of  women  in  the  ireshman 
class,"  and  yet  Dr.  Badgley  objects  to  the  song  in  the  Ladies'  Lit., 
■"My  father     .     ,     .     resolved  that  I  should  be  a  man." 
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Fowler  (passing  cake) — "  Would  you  like  to  have  a  whack  at  this  ?  " 
Neville—"  No,  sir !    I'll  see  none  of  your  girls  honie  to  Parkdale." 
But  did  he  ? 

All  report  a  "  warm  "  reception — 80"  in  the  shade  at  least. 
Wouldn't  promenading  conduce  to  a  more  thorough  mix-up  ? 

BlOGRAPHIA   HOMINUM    ReCENTIUM. 

Readers  of  Acta,  let  me  introduce  to  you  the  Freshmen.  They  are 
not  bad  lads,  perhaps  "  the  best  prepared  class  that  ever  entered  our 
halls,"  but  still  quite  young  and  inexperienced.  The  memories  of  the 
days  when  they  used  to  whittle  their  names  on  the  school  desks,  and 
then  write  fifty  lines  after  four  are  still  vivid  with  them.  But  with  all 
their  rusticity  we  can  soon  turn  them  into  good  college-spirited 
Victoria  boys,  a  class  of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed. 

Edward  Wilson  Wallace  has  his  black  locks  flattened  touchingly 
down  each  side  of  the  centre  line.  His  pa  is  Dr.  Wallace,  Dean  of 
the  Theological  Faculty.  Edward  is  reported  to  have  gone  home  with 
him  from  the  Y.M.C.A.  reception,  but  this  won't  occur  again.  As 
secretary-treasurer  of  his  class,  he  is  unlikely  to  abscond  with  the 
junds.  Though  a  genuine  Harbord  plug,  he  finds  time  withal  to  cast 
soft  glances  on  the  fair  one  and  ones.  His  efforts  at  wit  are  said  to  be 
a  little  mournful,  but  this  point  we  will  leave  to  the  "  Bob  "  committee. 
The  classical  professors  are  to  take  his  course  in  hand. 

Edwin  Boyd  Jackson,  M.M.S.,  stepped  down  from  Elora  to  get 
the  leadership  of  one  of  the  city  choirs,  and  called  in  at  Victoria  to 
pick  up  a  B.A.  He  is  a  junior  member  of  the  firm  to  which  the 
popular  A.  E.  I.  Jackson,  '98,  belonged,  and  promises  to  be  up  to  the 
mark.  His  voice  is  fit  for  the  angelic  choir,  if  they  are  in  need  of  a 
baritone,  but  is  at  present  being  exercised  in  that  of  the  Cowan  Avenue 
Church.  Said  voice  is  a  graduate  of  the  Conservatory.  It  is  expected 
— by — by  himself — chat  none  of  the  girls  will  be  able  to  withstand  one 
of  "  Teddy's"  winning  smiles,  but  failing  their  immediate  effect  he  has 
a  stock  of  love-songs  guaranteed  to  conquer  the  most  indifferent.  His 
chosen  course  of  study  (?)  is  Political  Science. 

The-  same  line  is  to  be  pursued  (from  afar)  by  James  "  Harry  " 
Chown.  Harry  wanted  to  go  to  'Varsity,  for  Vic.  was  not  sporty 
enough  for  him.  But  papa  said  :  "  Victoria."  So  his  sisters  of  '99  and 
'00  brought  him  over  and  told  him  to  be  good.  Remembering  he  is  a 
minister's  son  we  will  judge  him  mercifully.  His  enthusiasm  for  Rugby 
is  so  great,  that  at  times  he  forgets  to  eat  his  meals.  He  puts  up  a  good 
game  at  quarter  on'VarsityllL,  and  sometimes  occupies  the  responsible 
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position  of  spare  man  on  the  second  team.  At  tennis  also  he  is  "  in 
it."  As  Harbord  C  I.  has  just  given  us  this  youth  of  seventeen 
summers,  a  little  age  and  experience  will  straighten  out  his  ideas,  and 
leave  him  one  of  Vic's  popular  boys. 

R.  G.  DiNGMAN  is  taking  Honor  Moderns,  with  Honor  Tennis  and 
the  Ladies  as  options.  In  the  latter  two  departments,  not  to  speak  of 
the  first,  he  scored  first  class  honors.  Why,  you  know,  all  the  girls 
voted  for  him  for  President  of  '03.  But  Night  overtook  him  and 
left  him  at  Second- Vice.  In  Honor  Tennis  he  has  a  sure  thing 
on  the  scholarship.  Next  year  he  is  thinking  of  taking  Political 
Science  instead  of  Moderns  as  it  will  work  easier  with  the  other  courses. 
Victoria  got  him  from  Harbord  C.  I.  Hither  he  came  from  the 
domains  of  Uncle  Sam.  He  has  been  tested,  and  found  to  possess 
good  "  college  spirit,"  and  altogether  is  an  all-round  student  and 
fellow  of  the  kind  we  want. 

James  Evan  Rockwell  is  a  stripling  of  sixteen  summers,  wearing 
a  very  intelligent  pair  of  eyeglasses.  He  listens  to  you  with  a  far- 
away look  indicating  profundity  of  thought.  To  circumscribe  a  circle 
about  his  healthy  countenance  would  be  very  easy.  This  year's  bunch 
from  Harbord  counted  him  in  their  number.  He  is  just  as  likely  to 
take  Political  Science  as  anything  else.  But  Jamie  comes  to  Lit.  and 
is  of  the  kind  that  improves  with  age.  Under  the  guidance  of  his 
lively  sister-chaperon,  also  in  '03,  we  foresee  for  him  a  bright  career 
in  Victoria. 

Everyone  seems  to  have  heard  about  Stanley  Howard  Pickup  ; 
but  really,  what  is  there  so  remarkable  about  him  ?  That  way-up  strut 
of  his  is  one  he  developed  marching  up  the  aisle  into  Elizabethville 
choir,  of  which  magna  pars  fuit.  After  all  it  made  only  a  few 
freshmen  mistake  him  for  a  senior.  Mister  Pickup  is  an  artist  on  the 
piano,  plays  all  the  popular  airs,  and  is  very  obliging — too  much  so  at 
times.  His  aim  is  to  add  freshness  to  the  Methodist  ministry,  and 
he  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  kind  who  need  "no  further  introduc- 
tion." We  kindly  leave  to  the  "Bob"  committee  all  puns  on  his 
name,  considering  how  'ard  they  are  to  pick  up,  beggmg  them  to  re 
member  that  though  from  the  couniry,  Stanley  is  said  to  be  not  a  bad 
fellow. 

R.  a.  w.  Bruce  was  resurrected  from  Port  Perry,  name  and  all  com- 
plete. Judging  from  his  name,  Robert  Andrew  Wallace,  we  suppose 
he  is  not  entirely  Irish.  So  far  as  we  can  see  he  is  a  good  fellow,  but 
being  unable  to  ferret  out  further  information  we  hand  him  over  to  the 
masters  of  the  "  Bob." 


THE    MADONNA    AND   CHILD 
(Painting  by  Raffaello  Santi) 
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OME  American  writers  note  with  natural 
pride  the  fact  that  among  the  scenes  from 
EngHsh  history  painted  on  the  walls  of 
the  Parliament  House  at  Westminster,  is 
the  departure  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to 
found  a  British  colony  in  America.  Cana- 
dians, who  have  always  been  faithful  to 
the  British  Crown,  gladly  admit  that  an 
event  so  momentous  in  its  consequences, 
not  only  to  British  peoples,  but  to  the 
whole  civilized  world,  was  deserving  of 
commemoration  in  the  great  palace  where, 
from  year  to  year,  assembles  the  famous  Parliament  which  itself  has 
formed  the  model  for  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  Federal  Republic, 
and  its  forty-five  commonwealths,  although  its  authority  as  the 
supreme  legislature  of  the  Empire  was  indignantly  repudiated 
by  the  revolutionists  of  the  old  Thirteen  Colonies.  At  the  same 
time  Canadians  may  be  allowed  to  feel  some  regret  that  no  British 
painter  has  depicted  on  the  same  historic  walls,  or  elsewhere, 
another  scene  from  the  history  of  a  great  dependency  which, 
through  all  national  crises,  has  remained  faithful  to  the  Empire. 
More  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  famous  landing  at  Plymouth 
there  was  another  migration,  not  voluntary  but   forced,  and  certainly 

•  This  short  paper  is  made  up  mainly  from  advance  sheets  of  a  book  now  in  press,  "  The  Builders 
of  Nova  Scotia,"  and  is  printed  here  with  the  permission  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  the 
Toronto  publishers.  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Limited.  The  illustrations  of  old  Loyalist  relics  are 
t.iken  from  the  original  articles  now  in  the  poss«»ssion  of  the  Jack  family  in  New  Brunswick. 
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as  interesting  to  English  and  Canadian  people  as  the  coming  of  the 
Pilgrims  to  New  England.  Another  picture  might  well  be  painted  to 
commemorate  the  sailing  of  British  ships  carrying  to  the  provinces, 
which  still  remained  the  possessions  of  England  on  the  American 
continent,  thousands  of  melancholy  and  even  weeping  men,  women, 
and  children — many  of  them  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans 
— who  were  hapless  exiles  from  the  shores  where  floated  in  triumph  the 
Stars  and  Stripes — the  emblem  of  a  successful  revolution,  which,  as  a 
people  loyal  to  Crown  and  Empire,  they  had  opposed  to  the  bitter  end. 


JOSEPH    BRANT    (Thayendanegea). 


The  articles  of  peace,  signed  in  1783,  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  new  Federal  Republic  of  the  United  States',  afforded  no  adequate 
protection  to  the  loyal  people  who  had  fought  and  suffered  for  the 
unity  of  the  British  Empire.  The  weak  Congress,  which  then 
nominally  governed  the  feeble  confederation,  formed  in  1781,  had  no 
real  influence  over  the  independent  states  when  the  question  arose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  and  granting  an  amnesty  to 
the  people  who  wished  to  be  restored  to  their  homes  and  estates,  or  to 
obtain  at  least  some  compensation  for  the  same.     The  legislatures  of 
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these  states  were  animated  by  a  purely  revengeful  spirit,  and  few,  if 
any,  lands  were  given  back  to  their  lawful  owners.  In  many  places 
men  were  tarred  and  feathered,  and  even  hanged,  for  daring  to  remain 
in  the  country.  Many  thousands  had  no  choice  open  to  them  except 
to  seek  refuge  in  Florida,  the  West  Indies,  the  British  Isles,  and  in  the 
wilderness  which  still  belonged  to  Great  Britain  in  North  America. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  how  many  persons  altogether  became 
exiles.  All  the  men  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war,  and 
were  consequently  most  hated  by  the  successful  revolutionists,  certainly 
left  the  United  States.  As  we  know  that  at  the  very  least  twenty-fivd 
thousand  men  fought  in  the  regularly  organized  royal  regiments,  we 
may  fairly  estimate  that  between  eighty  and  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  forced  to  leave  and  scatter  thorough- 
out  the  world.  Of  this  number,  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
people  came  to  the  provinces  of  the  present  Dominion.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  exiles  settled  in  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  the  remainder  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

"They  left  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  by  sorrow  and  love  made  sweet, — 
Halls  that  had  rung  a  hundred  years  to  the  tread  of  their  people's  feet  ; 
The  farms  they  had  carved  from  the  forest  where  the  maple  and  pine 
trees  meet. 

"  He  left  his  years  of  manhood,  he  left  his  place  of  pride  ; 
And  she,  she  left  the  little  room  where  her  first  baby  died — 
Ah,  God,  how  each  familiar  thing  to  that  fond  mother  cried  I 

"  The  rebels  held  our  homesteads  ;  '  Ours  '  laid  them  down  in  the  moss. 
The  world  was  loud  with  their  triumph  ;  the  woods  were  dumb  with  our 

loss. 
They  sat  on  the  throne  as  victors  ;  the  throne  of  our  love  was  a  cross. 

"  'Mid  slow,  soft-footed  things  that  creep  at  the  edge  of  the  eve  and  dawn, 
The  women  went  with  their  young  ones,  as  a  doe  goes  by  with  her  fawn, 
While  the  men  they  loved  went  on  before,  guns  ready  and  sabres  drawn. 

'"  They  passed  down  the  silent  rivers  which  flow  to  the  mighty  lake  ; 
They  left  what  they'd  made  for  England  (but  those  who  have  made  can 

make), 
And  tounded  a  new  Dominion  for  God  and  their  country's  sake.'* 

Impartial  writers  in  the  United  States  admit  the  high  character  of 
the  leaders  of  the  people,  who  can  be  justly  called  the  British  Builders 

•These  verses  are  taken  from  a  spirited   poem  on  "The   L'.  E.   Loyalists,"   in  Longman'* 
Magaztne  (London,  Eng.),  l)y  Clive-Fhillipps  Wolley,  now  a  resident  of  British  Columbia. 


Plate  I.— 1.  Punch  Strainer,  3K  inches  diameter.     2.  Mug,  5  inches  high.    3.  Salt  Cellar,'lJ^ 

inches  high.    4.  Spoon  of  Judge  John  Allen,  grandfather  of  Judge  Isaac  Allen. 

5.  Five  inches  high,  bears  the  date  1600.     These  pieces  of  silver 

were  in  the  possession  of  Judge  Isaac  Allen. 
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of  Canada.  They  were  men  who  occupied,  in  many  cases,  the  highest 
social,  professional,  mercantile  and  official  positions  in  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States.  The  accession  from  the  southern  colonies, 
while  relatively  small,  comprised  many  influential  persons.  Many  of 
the  exiles  could  trace  their  descent  to  the  early  immigration  that 
founded  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay.  Some 
were  connected  with  the  Cavalier  and  Church  families  of  Virginia. 
Others  were  of  the  blood  of  the  persecuted  Huguenots  and  German 
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WILLIAM    JARVIS 
Member  of  dovernor  Simcoe's  first  Council,  and  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Queen's  Rangers. 


Protestants  from  the  Rhenish  or  Lower  Palatinate.  Not  a  few  were 
Highland  Scotchmen  who  had  been  followers  of  the  Stuarts,  and  yet 
fought  for  King  George  and  British  connection  during  the  American 
Revolution.  Among  the  Loyalists  who  went  to  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces were  a  hundred  graduates  from  the  colleges  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  and  William  and  Mary.  No  country  in  the 
world  ever  received  a  higher  class  of  immigrants. 

What  influence  have  these  people  exercised  upon  the  political  and 
social  development  of  the  country  to  which  they  came  after  having 
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Plate  II.— 1.  Glass,  4Ji  inclies  high,  from  canteen  of  Judge  Isaac  Allen  when  Colonel. 

which,   with   No.   3,  the   Camp  Chair,   went    through   the   Revolutionary   War. 

2.  Prayer  Book,  back  16}<  inches  long,  presented  by  George  III.  to  Judge 

Isaac   Allen,   member   of  his   first   Council   in    New  Brunswick. 

4.  Wafer   Irons,  forged  by  a  Fredericton  blacksmith  for 

Judge   Isaac   Allen,  bearing  on  one  side   "  1785," 

on  the  other  "  I.  A." 
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been  subjected  to  so  severe  an  ordeal  of  trial  and  suffering  ?  The 
important  and  immediate  result  of  their  coming  was,  of  course,  the 
formation  of  two  British  provinces,  one  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
great  Lakes,  and  the  other  within  the  limits  of  French  Acadia. 
In  other  words,  there  was  a  large  extension  of  British  influence 
immediately  in  British  North  America.  Between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  souls  came  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  to  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  At  that  time  the  total  British  population  of  the 
British  provinces  did  not  exceed  twelve  thousand  souls,  of  whom  the 


MARKET    SLIP,    ST.    JOHN,    NEW    BRUNSWICK 
Where  the  I.<)yali-.ts  tlrst  landed,  May  i8th,  1783.     (From  a  recent  photograph.) 


greater  number  were  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  then  included  New 
Brunswick.  In  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  there  was  a  French 
population  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  persons,  dwelling  chiefly  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  between  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The 
total  British  population  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  did  not  exceed 
two  thousand  five  hundred  persons,  residing  for  the  most  part  in  the 
towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  No  English  people  were  found  west 
of  Lake  St.  Louis,  and  what  is  now  the  populous  Province  of  Ontario 
was  an  entire  wilderness,  except  where  loyal  refugees  had  gathered 


Plate  III.— Silver  Tankard,  7]4  inches  high,  more  than  two  hundred  years  old, 
formerly  owned  by  Thomas  Wyer,  of  Falmouth  (Portland),  Maine. 
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about  the  English  foit  at  Niagara,  or  a  lew  French  settlers  had  made 
homes  for  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Detroit  River  and  Lake 
St.  Clair.  Even  many  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia,  especially  those  of  American  origin,  were  of  doubtful  loyalty 
to  the  crown  during  the  war.     Had  the  revolutionists  been   able  to 


COLONEL    BEVERLICY    RGIUNSGN 
One  of  the  founders  of  Shelburne,  and,  later,  a  prominent  public  man  of  New  Brunswick. 


seize  Quebec  or  hold  any  important  position  in  Acadia,  the  disloyal 
sentiment  that  was  latent  among  a  certain  class  of  American  origin 
would  assuredly  have  threatened  England's  supremacy  in  the 
countries  now  forming  so  important  a  part  of  ihe  present  Canadian 
Dominion.  The  coming  of  so  many  thousand  people,  who  had 
proved  so  conclusively  their  attachment  to  Great  Britain  by  their 
sufTering   and   self-sacrifice    was   one  of    the   happiest   events   in    a 
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national  sense  that  could  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  country 
where  the  French  Canadians  were  nearly  ten  to  one  Englishman,  and 
the  British  settlers  were  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  province  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  migration  of  people  of  proved  loyalty 
and  courage  decided  the  future  of  the  colonies  that  were  left  to 
England  in  North  America.  The  independence  of  the  thirteen 
colonies — the  first  step,  some  European  statesmen  thought,  in  the 
ruin  of  the  British  colonial  empire — was  actually  the  preparation  for  a 
new  Dominion,  far  overshadowing  the  old  Dominion  of  the  Virgin 
Queen. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  the  principal  settlements  of  the  exiles  were  in  the 
present  counties  of  Annapolis,  Digby,  Shelburne  and  Guysboro' — so 
named  from  Sir  Guy  Carleton — but  a  considerable  number  also  found 
homes  in  the  old  settled  townships  where  the  American  Pre-LoyalistSj 
Irish,  Germans  and  others,  had  established  themselves  from  1749 
until  1783.  The  condition  of  many  of  the  people  is  described  in 
1783  by  Governor  Parr,  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  most  wretched.  They 
were  "destitute  of  almost  everything,  chiefly  women  and  children,  all 
still  on  board  the  vessels,"  and  he  had  not  been  "  able  to  find  a  place 
for  them,  though  the  cold  was  setting  in  very  severe."  But  ere  long 
at  Port  Roseway,  now  Shelburne,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  St. 
John — to  quote  the  words  of  Colonel  Morse,  in  1784 — "astonishing 
towns  were  raised  in  less  time,  perhaps,  than  was  ever  known  in  any 
country  before."  Shelburne  was  for  some  years  a  place  of  great 
expectations,  and  had  a  population  larger  than  that  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal  combined  ;  but  it  transpired,  after  a  short  and  bitter 
experience,  that  it  had  none  of  the  elements  of  stable  prosperity, 
largely  owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country  around  it ;-  and 
when  the  British  Government  stopped  the  supplies  and  withdrew  the 
troops,  its  people  began  to  leave  and  seek  homes  elsewhere  in  the 
provinces,  and  a  few  even  in  the  United  States.  A  pretty  town  now 
nestles  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful  and  spacious  harbor  which 
attracted  the  first  ill-fated  settlers,  and  its  residents  point  out  to  the 
tourist  the  sites  of  the  buildings  of  last  century,  one  or  two  of  which 
still  remain,  and  show  you  many  documents  and  relics  of  the  days 
when  the  old  inhabitants  were  full  of  hope. 

Over  twelve  thousand  Loyalists,  largely  drawn  from  the  disbanded 
loyal  regiments  of  the  Old  Colonies,  settled  in  New  Brunswick.  The 
name  of  Parrtown  was  first  given,  in  honor  of  the  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  to  the  infant  settlement  which  became  the  city  of  St.  John,  in 
1785,  when  it  was  mcorporated.     Its  site  was  wisely  chosen  at  the 
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entrance  of  the  noble  river  which  stretches  into  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
vince and  gives  admirable  facilities  for  commercial  intercourse.  The 
first  landing  of  the  loyal  pioneers  took  place  on  the  i8th  of  May,  1783, 
where  we  now  see  the  Market  Slip  of  this  interesting  city.  Some  adven- 
turous spirits  took  possession  of  the  abandoned  French  settlements  at 
Grimross  and  Ste.  Anne's,  where  they  repaired  some  ruined  huts  of  the 
original  Acadian  occupants,  or  built  temporary  cabins.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  settlement  of  Fredericton,  which  four  years  later 
became  the  political  capital  on  account  of  its  central  position,  its 
greater  security  in  time  of  war  than  St.  John,  and  its  location  on  the 


THE    FOOT    OF    KING    ST.,    FORT    NIAGARA 
Believed  to  be  the  landing  place  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  in  Ontario.     (Photograph  taken  in  1836.) 


land  route  to  Quebec.  Many  of  the  people  spent  their  first  winter  in 
log  huts,  bark  camps,  and  tents  covered  with  spruce,  or  rendered 
habitable  only  by  the  heavy  banks  of  snow  which  were  piled  against 
them.  A  number  of-  persons  died  through  exposure,  and  "  strong, 
proud  men,"  to  quote  the  words  of  one  who  lived  in  those  sorrowful 
days,  "  wept  like  children,"  and  lay  down  in  their  snow-bound  tents 
to  die. 

A  small  number  of  loyal  refugees  had  found  their  way  to  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  early  as  1778  and  obtained  employment  in  the 
regiments  organized  under  Sir  John  Johnson  and  others.  It  was  not 
until  1783  and  1784  that  the  large  proportion  of  the  exiles  came  to 
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Western  Canada  and  settled  chiefly  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  what  are  now  the  counties  of  Glengarry,  Stormont, 
Dundas,  Grenville,  Leeds,  Frontenac,  Addington,  Lennox,  Hastings 
and  Prince  Edward,  where  their  descendants  are  still  numerous,  in  the 
possession  of  fine  farms  and  homes,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth 
and  influence.  The  old  town  of  Niagara — for  a  short  time  the  capital 
of  the  Loyalist  Province  of  Upper  Canada — abounds  in  memorials  of 
the  people  who  found  new  homes  and  interests  in  the  beautiful  district, 
now  as  famous  for  its  fruit  as  its  historic  associations.  Of  the  original 
town  of  1792,  when  the  first  legislature  was  opened,  little  remains  at 
the  present  time,  as  it  was  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  Americans  under 
McClure  in  the  middle  of  December,  18 13.  Another  equally  interest- 
ing place  is  Adolphustown,  for  some  years  prominent  in  the  social 
and  political  life  of  Upper  Canada,  and  notable  at  a  later  time  as  the 
first  home  of  the  great  Prime  Minister  and  Imperialist,  Sir  John 
Macdonald.  A  small  memorial  church,  designed  with  much  taste,  has 
been  erected  most  properly  in  this  old  home  of  the  loyalists,  many  of 
whose  names  are  recalled  by  tablets  on  the  walls.  The  humble  village 
is  aow  chiefly  a  place  of  memories — a  lonely,  unfrequented  place — 
where  the  historical  student  can  find  much  to  interest  him  in  its  old 
neglected  burying  ground,  and  relics  of  the  past. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  "  United  Empire  Loyalists "  must  be 
sought  not  only  in  the  history  of  these  people  during  the  Revolution, 
but  especially  in  the  Order-in-Council,  passed  at  Quebec  on  the  9th 
November,  1789,  when  the  Governor-General  was  Lord  Dorchester, 
even  better  known  as  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  saviour  of  Canada  during 
the  early  years  of  the  war.  This  historic  document,  which  made 
generous  grants  of  land  to  the  loyalists  and  their  descendents,  asserted 
emphatically  the  "  wish  "  of  the  Government  "  to  put  a  mark  of  honor 
upon  the  families  who  had  adhered  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire  and 
joined  the  Royal  Standard  in  America  before  the  treaty  of  separation 
in  1783."  Accordingly,  the  names  of  all  persons  falling  under  this 
designation  were  to  be  recorded,  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  that  "  their 
posterity  may  be  discriminated  from  future  settlers  in  the  parish  lists 
and  rolls  of  the  Militia  of  their  respective  districts,  and  other  public 
remembrancers  of  the  Province." 

During  the  war  of  1812-14,  the  Loyalists  and  their  descendants 
formed  that  class  in  whom  Brock,  Drummond,  and  other  British 
commanders  could,  and  did,  repose  the  most  perfect  confidence.  The 
readiness  with  which  the  loyal  population  of  the  Province  of  Upper 
Canada,  which  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  war,  responded  to  the 
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call  of  duty,  from  the  commencement,  to  the  end  of  hostilities,  is  a 
bright  feature  of  Canadian  history.  Even  aged  men  in  Upper  Canada, 
who  had  borne  arms  in  the  revolutionary  war,  came  forward,  and, 
although  they  were  exempted  from  service,  they  were  found  most  use- 
ful in  stationary  duties.  "  Their  lessons  and  example,"  wrote  General 
Sheaffe,  who  took  command  of  the  defence  of  the  Province  on  the 
death  of  Brock,  "  will  have  a  happy  influence  on  the  youth  of  the 
militia  ranks."  Even  the  women  worked  in  the  fields  in  the  absence 
of  their  husbands  and  sons  during  the  campaign,  and  the  perilous 
journey  of  Laura  Secord — the  daughter  of  a  Loyalist  and  the  wife  of 
another — who  ventured  through  the  wilds  of  the  Niagara  district  when 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  important  informa- 
tion to  the  British,  has  been  often  described  in  prose  and  verse  : 

"  Sleep,  Laura  Secord,  resting  well, 
Serenely  pillowed  'neath  the  grass  ! 
Tender  and  reverent  be  the  steps 
That  by  thy  green  grave  pause  and  pass. 
The  while  across  the  ages  long. 
Oh  faint !  Oh  far  I  Sweeps  down  a  song 
From  graves  of  heroes  of  our  race, 
From  many  an  honored  resting  place  : 
'  Numberecl  with  us,  on  glory's  roll 
Be  this  Canadian  dauntless  soul ! '  " 

The  battles  of  Queenston  Heights,  Chrysler's  Farm  and  Lundy's 
Lane,  in  which  the  loyal  British  militia  largely  participated,  are 
among  the  brilliant  episodes  of  a  conflict  which  had  been  forced  on 
Great  Britain  at  a  time  when  her  greatness  was  threatened  as  in  the 
days  of  the  revolutionary  struggle.  The  Loyalists,  who  could  not 
save  the  old  Thirteen  Colonies  to  England,  did  their  full  share  in 
maintaining  her  supremacy  in  the  country  she  still  owned  in  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

After  the  war  of  1812-14,  the  Loyalists  as  a  distinct  class  practically 
disappeared,  and  their  children  and  grandchildren  were  merged  in  the 
new  inhabitants,  who  came  mainly  from  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land. Political  parties  began  now  to  form  themselves  in  the  provinces 
out  of  the  mixed  national  elements  that  constituted  the  Canadian 
people,  and  controversies  arose  between  the  assemblies  elected  by  the 
people  on  a  limited  property  franchise,  and  the  governors  and  coun- 
cillors appointed  by  the  Crown.  Parties  began  now  to  be  called 
Tories  and  Liberals  or  Reformers — the  former  enjoyed  the  public 
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patronage  and  supported  the  government,  the  latter  endeavored  to 
reform  abuses  which  naturally  grew  up  under  the  system  of  bureau- 
cratic and  irresponsible  administration  that  existed  in  those  days. 
For  a  long  time  the  matters  in  dispute  were  questions  of  party  poli- 
tics— it  was  largely  a  struggle  between  the  Ins  and  Outs.  It  was  not 
really  a  question  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown  until  a  mad  insurrection 
broke  out  after  years  of  political  controversy.  Lord  Durham,  who 
obviously  sympathised  with  the  Reformers,  believed  with  reason  "  that 
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the  entire  body  of  the  Reformers  of  Upper  Canada  might  only  by 
constitutional  means  have  obtained  those  objects  for  which  they  had 
so  long  peacefully  struggled ; "  such  constitutional  means  as  were 
successfully  carried  on  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  where  the 
descendants  of  the  Loyalists  were  in  the  majority,  and  there  was  no 
such  mixed  population  as  in  Upper  Canada  or  division  between 
French  and  English  as  in  Lower  Canada.  The  questions  at  issue,  as 
from  1765  until  1776,  were  of  a  character  to  be  settled  by  argument, 
petition,  inquiry.     It  was  a  question   of  responsible  government,  as 
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Howe,  Perry,  Baldwin  and  others  recognised,  but  which  Papineauand 
other  French  Canadian  agitators  never  understood  at  all.  The  griev- 
ances were  best  to  be  removed  not  by  an  insurrection,  truly  described 
by  Lord  Durham  "  as  foolishly  contrived  and  ill-conducted,  as  it  was 
wicked  and  treasonable  " — not  by  the  spilling  of  blood — not  by  dis- 
graceful raids  by  American  rufifians  across  the  Canadian  frontier.    One 
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fact  is  beyond  dispute,  as  we  recall  those  troublous  times,  that  the 
people  of  Canada,  of  whom  the  Loyalists  must  have  numbered  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  all  the  provinces,  carried  the  country 
successfully  through  its  trials,  and  proved  then,  as  they  did  in  later 
times — as  they  will  do  in  the  years  yet  to  come — that  they  cherish 
above  all  other  considerations  their  connection  with  the  British 
Empire. 
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It  is  estimated  by  a  most  accurate  statistician  of  Canada — Mr. 
George  Johnston  of  Ottawa — that  the  descendants  of  the  Loyalists  of 
1783-84,  now  number  upwards  of  one-seventh  of  the  total  population 
of  Canada,  the  large  majority  living  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia.  All  of  them  still  take  pride  in  the  story  of  the  loyal  men  and 
women  from  whom  they  have  sprung,  and  are  found  in  all  ranks  of 
society,  holding  all  shades  of  political  and  religious  opinion.  In  all 
the  vocations  of  life  for  a  hundred  years  we  find  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  the  famous  migration  of  1783.  In  the  promotion  of  the 
material  as  well  as  the  political  and  educational  interests  of  the 
country,  we  see  the  impress  of  the  same  class.  Sir  Richard  Cartwright 
and  Mr.  Fielding — members  of  the  present  Dominion  Government — 
Mr.  Foster,  late  Finance  Minister  of  Canada,  Mr.  Mills,  now  Minister 
of  Justice,  Sir  C.  Hibbert  Tupper — on  his  mother's  side — who  also 
held  the  same  high  position ;  Mr.  Hardy,  the  late  Premier  of 
Ontario  ;  Mr.  Harcourt,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Government  of 
the  same  Province  ;  Mr.  Powell,  the  able  member  for  Westmoreland ; 
and  Mr.  Carscallen,  who  represents  Hamilton  in  the  Ontario 
Assembly,  are  among  notable  representatives  of  the  old  Loyalist  stock. 
In  education,  literature  and  science  we  have  the  names  of  Chancellor 
Burwash,  Rev.  John  Burwash,  and  Professor  Badgley,  of  Victoria 
University ;  of  Chancellor  Harrison,  of  New  Brunswick  University  ; 
of  Bishop  Carman,  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada  ;  of  Gilbert 
Parker  and  William  Kirby,  the  novelists  ;  of  Lampman — alas,  now 
dead — Roberts  and  Bliss  Carman,  the  poets  ;  of  Dr.  Hannay,  an 
historian  of  Acadia  and  journalist ;  of  Dr.  McCoU  Theal,  the  historian 
of  South  Africa ;  of  Dr.  Parkin,  orator,  teacher  and  essayist ;  of 
Professor  Ganong,  scientist  and  historian  ;  of  G.  F.  Mathews,  G.  U. 
Hay,  Professor  Harrington,  Dr.  Bethune  and  T.  C.  Keefer,  scientists  ; 
of  Professors  Bain  and  Welton,  of  McMaster  University ;  of  Dr. 
Stockton,  of  New  Brunswick,  even  more  a  litterateur  than  a  politician  ; 
of  Colonel  George  T.  Denison  of  Toronto,  a  military  writer  of  repute, 
now  so  much  engaged  in  securing  the  unity  of  the  Empire  that  he  has 
no  time  for  the  pursuit  of  literature.  In  commerce,  law,  divinity,  and 
medicine,  we  find  also  the  names  of  many  men  who  illustrate  the 
influence  of  the  descendants  of  the  makers  of  British  Canada  in  all 
the  conditions  of  life  in  the  Dominion,  but  the  limited  space  at  my 
command  in  Acta  Victoriana  prevents  me  from  giving  an  interesting 
list  of  meritorious  performance  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 

At  the  present  time,  when  England  is  asserting  the  principles  of 
equal  justice  in  the  Transvaal,  and  fighting  for  her  supremacy  in  South 
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Africa,  we  have  very  eloquent  evidence  on  all  sides  that  the  spirit 
which  the  Loyalists  showed  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the 
American  Revolution  pervades  all  classes  of  the  British  inhabitants  of 
that  Dominion  of  which  they  were  the  builders  more  than  a  century 
ago.  Their  Ideal  in  those  troublous  years  has  been  well  emphasized 
by  the  historian  Lecky  :  "  It  was  the  maintenance  of  one  free  indus- 
trial and  pacific  Empire,  comprising  the  whole  English  race,  holding 
the  richest  plains  of  Asia  in  subjection,  blending  all  that  was  most 
venerable  in  an  ancient  civilization  with  the  redundant  energies  of  a 
youthful  society,  and  likely  in  a  few  generations  to  outstrip  every  com- 
petitor, and  acquire  an  indisputable  ascendancy  on  the  globe."  For 
a  hundred  years  the  descendants  of  these  loyal  people  have  never  lost 
sight  of  this  ideal,  and  now  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  we  see  all  sections  of  the  British  Empire,  which  seemed  on 
the  point  of  being  shattered  into  fragments  at  the  close  of  the  success- 
ful American  Revolution,  animated  by  the  dominant  conception  of  the 
maintenance  of  one  free,  industrial,  and  (if  possible)  pacific  Empire, 
and  of  carrying  it  to  a  height  of  power  never  imagined  by  Chatham 
or  Burke. 


%. 
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Beauty 


Sure  in  this  realm  of  Sense  and  Time 
Passes  an  endless  pantomime 

Of  life  and  thought,  whose  tone  and  color 
A  shadow  is  of  a  heavenly  prime. 

The  rose  unfolds  from  the  unseen ; 
It  was  not  to  the  senses  keen ; 

'Tis  broken  to  the  vision  softly, 
A  crown  of  crowns  of  the  summer's  green. 

In  hushed  and  breathless  Beauty's  name. 
From  out  the  veiled  deeps  as  flame 

It  comes,  a  thing  of  sense,  of  spirit, 
And  passeth  out  by  the  way  it  came. 

II. 

All  day  an  ashen  light  serene 
Has  brooded  o'er  this  longed-for  scene, 
Its  tints  and  damask  flush  all  hiding, 
As  if  obscured  by  a  dusky  screen. 

Here  when  a  child  I  used  to  lie 

For  hours  and  watch  the  clouds  go  by, 

See  the  black  shadows  climb  the  mountain 
Or  safely  ride  o'er  the. billowy  rye. 

O  Beauty,  shy  as  sylvan  run, 
Demure  as  some  sweet-hooded  nun. 

And  wrapt  about  with  gray  of  gloaming. 
Unveil  thy  face  to  the  sinking  sun. 
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III. 


Never  before  has  my  ear  heard 
A  sweeter  music,  passion  stirred, 
Nor  depth  and  purity  so  azurn, 
Of  breathing  dawn  and  of  morning  bird  ! 

She  comes,  in  heyday  of  her  blood, 
Over  the  groves  and  waiting  flood  ! 
The  air  is  vital  with  her  presence. 
And  banners  wave  from  the  woodbine's  bud. 

Aeolian  sylphs  touch  soft  their  lutes. 
Brooks  tinkle,  tinkle  past  the  roots, 
As  Beauty,  hidden  in  the  cover, 
Fingers  the  stops  of  her  melting  flutes. 

IV. 

Dimly  beheld,  thou  excellent, 
Ideal  of  Grace  !  'tis  ravishment 

To  breathe  thy  atmosphere,  O  Beauty, 
Whene'er  thou  stirr'st  in  thy  greening  tent. 

I  cannot  see  thee  as  thou  art. 
Nor  trace  thy  goings  but  in  part ; 
O  dearer  thus,  like  starry  music 
Half  heard,  that  thrills  with  its  string  my  heart. 

If  thou  shouldst  part  thy  sheeny  veil 
And  strike  thy  fires,  my  heart  would  quail 

Beneath  the  eye  of  naked  glory, 
The  molten  sun,  as  the  moon,  be  pale. 

V. 

"Fair  as  the  light  on  fire-tipt  hills. 
From  out  her  hollow  hand  she  spills 

The  pale  and  powdery  moonbeams  sifting 
-O'er  sleeping  farms  and  the  winking  rills. 

The  silvered  leaves  smile  in  their  sleep ; 
Headlands  their  hoary  watches  keep  ; 

The  glimmering  ships  the  moonglade  furrow,- 
The  path  where  Beauty  fore-walks  the  deep. 
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And  now  the  powdery  beam  is  thrown 
On  marguerite  and  pearl  moonstone, 
On  fluffy  bird  with  wing  aweary — 
Soft,  dreaming  child  !  'tis  her  silver  blown. 

VI. 

With  lathe  of  viewless  hyaline. 

She  shapes  the  shell  and  scale  and  fin, 

Dropping  unseen  her  pearls  of  moonlight. 
And  blushes  all  as  her  kith  and  kin. 

Distaff  of  light  is  in  her  hand, 
From  which  she  spins  the  lily,  and 

The  sendal  robes  of  field  and  forest. 
With  dewy  odors  in  every  strand. 

And  from  her  snow-white  palette's  dyes. 
She  paints  the  peacock's  hundred  eyes, 

The  robin's  egg,  the  apple  blossom, 
And  domes  the  world  with  her  sapphire  skies. 

VII. 

Her  steps  fall  sweet  as  summer  rain. 
And  lull  to  dream  the  thoughts  of  pain, — 

O  glowing  grass,  O  violet  skyey, 
Ye  hint  of  something  of  fairer  grain  ! 

She  outruns  sympathy  of  crowds  ; 
Her  dwelling  is  above  the  clouds  ; 

She  stoops  to  kiss  the  rose  to  crimson — 
Her  face  no  featureless  mask  enshrouds. 

Her  chatelaine's  of  amber  fine  ; 
No  hue  of  coming  autumn's  wine 

But  she  outpours  from  tawny  beaker, 
And  fills  each  grape  of  the  swelling  vine. 

VIII. 

Celestial  Sweetness  swift  outstrips 
The  light  unleashed  of  its  eclipse  ! — 
' .    A  fire  of  dew  burns  in  her  bosom, 
And  steady  glows  through  her  eyes  and  lips.. 
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She  holds  fair  forms  of  ferns  and  seeds, 
Lichens  and  fruits  and  burnished  reeds, 
And  pours,  in  wake  of  mellow  harvest, 
Splendors  of  flame  on  the  leaves  and  weeds. 

O  give,  give  me  my  own  of  that 
Which  sweeps  and  circles  like  the  bat 

Around  me  as  I  walk  in  ether, 
O  fair  Divine,  at  whose  feet  I've  sat ! 

IX. 

Unnumbered  traits  shine  in  thy  face, 
Harmonious  blent  in  Time  and  Space  ; 

Ideal  of  form,  of  tone,  of  color. 
Of  thought,  emotion,  and  deed,  O  Grace  ! 

Ay  me  !  I  speak  familiar  words.  ♦ 

Thou  art  a  Presence  of  my  Lord's  ! 

Spirit  of  Splendor,  thou,  O  Beauty, 
That  lights  His  brow,  and  that  crowns  and  girds. 

O  Christ,  Thou  bright  Heaven's  Morning  Star, 
In  whom  all  live,  and  move,  and  are  ; 

Thou  Chiefest,  altogether  lovely, 
Beauty  in  Time  is  Thy  avatar  ! 
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According   to   Orders. 

BY    W.    A.    ERASER. 


Y  Arab  pony  Shazada  had  won 
everything  in  sight  at  Muga- 
bad  so  handily  that  I  got  it 
into  my  head  he  was  very  fast. 
Lucknow  is  the  Mecca  for  all 
fast  ponies,  even  for  those 
that  are  thought  to  be  fast, 
so  the  end  of  it  was  that 
I  took  Shazada  down  to 
the  Spring  Meeting,  with  the 
laudable  intention  of  amassing 
wealth  in  one  brief  week. 

I  had  been  in  Lucknow 
four  days,  and  an  intolerable 
desolation  had  come  to  me; 
Shazada  had  cut  up  terribly 
— his  Mugabad  form  was  no 
good  for  Lucknow.  And  the 
financial  market  was  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  what  might  be  called  stringent. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  verandah  of  my  hotel  after  tiffin  on  the  fourth 
day,  thinking  bitterly  of  the  difference  a  second  or  two  in  the  speed 
of  a  horse  made  in  the  affairs  of  a  man,  when  I  took  an  unpremedi- 
tated header  into  sleepland.  The  hot  bleaching  sun  smote  in  white 
heat  upon  the  limed  walls  of  the  houses  opposite,  and  glared  back 
across  the  road ;  but  the  verandah  was  fairly  cool,  and  I  slept  the 
tired  sleep  of  a  man  who  has  wrestled  with  fate  and  been  thrown. 

My  cheroot  had  dropped  from  my  teeth,  and  cheerfully  plunged  its 
red  nose  in  my  jaharn  coat,  burning  a  hole  like  the  entrance  of  a 
twelve-bore. 

Something  woke  me.  There  was  a  saturnalia  of  crows  on,  and  two 
syces  out  on  the  road  were  having  a  fierce  wordy  battle,  but  that  was 
not  what  had  awakened  me  ;  those  noises  are  too  familiar  in  India — 
they  wake  no  one ;  it  must  have  been  something  else.  I  kept  my 
eyes  closed,  and  listened  drowsily. 

Ah  !  there  it  was.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it — my  sporting 
ear  caught  a  low-toned  conversation  which  was  being  carried  on  in 
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the  verandah.     I  went  right  on  sleeping.     I  knew  I  was  asleep,  for  I 
heard  one  of  the  men  say  so  presently. 

"  Don't  talk  so  loud,  Gomez,"  an  English  voice  said,  "  that  chap 
in  the  chair  will  hear  you  if  you  don't  take  a  pull  at  that  siren  voice 
of  yours." 

"  He's  too  far  that  side,"  replied  Gomez,  in  orthodox  chee-chee. 

Then  I  slept  heavier — I  snored. 

"  Now  don't  you  make  any  mistake  about  gettin'  the  money  on," 
continued  the  English  voice.  '*  Labby  Boy  is  fit  to  do  the  trick  with- 
out turnin'  a  hair ;  and,  besides,  /  ride  him,  you  see  ;  and  I'll  take 
care  they  never  get  near  me.  I've  been  put  in  to  make  the  runnin'; 
an'  I'll  make  it,  too,  an'  don't  you  forget  it ; "  and  he  chuckled  softly 
to  himself,  like  a  parrot  who  has  whistled  up  the  hired  man. 

"  Oh  Lor' !  Gomez,  when  I  get  out  on  Labby  Boy  you'll  see  runnin^ 
that'll  break  the  hearts  of  the  heavyweights  behind.  I  know  Lord 
Dick's  form.  He'll  say:  "Tim,  make  the  runnin'  as  long  an'  as  staf 
as  you  can,  to  cut  down  the  field,  for  Problem's  lazy,  an'll  need  drawin* 
out  to  do  the  trick  at  the  finish."  That's  what  Lord  Dick  '11  say, 
Gomez ;  an'  I'll  say,  "  All  right,  my  Lord  ! "  An'  I'll  go  out  an'  make 
the  runnin'  so  long  an'  so  fast,  that  you,  Gomez,  and  Tim'll  take  home 
to  Mangypore  a  barrel  of  ducats." 

He  chuckled  again,  and  Gomez  said  "  Sh-h-h  !  " 

I  could  feel  Tim  brace  up  and  listen,  and  I  snored  with  a  diplo- 
matic precision  which  conveyed  the  impression  that  I  had  only  a 
certain  time  to  sleep,  and  was  going  to  do  it. 

I  knew  the  riddle.  Labby  Boy  and  Problem  were  both  in  Lord 
Dick's  stable,  though  Labby  Boy  was  running  in  Captain  Cook's 
name.  They  were  both  in  the  Bagdad  Plate  to  be  run  that  day.  On 
form  it  would  be  a  close  thing  between  Problem  and  Young  Jawan,  a 
horse  belonging  to  the  Rajah  of  Bhangpore. 

Tim  Doyle  was  one  of  the  best  jockeys  in  India,  and  from  what  he 
had  said  he  meant  winning  on  Labby  Boy,  who  would  be  a  rank  out- 
sider. Tim  was  a  good  judge,  making  few  mistakes,  and  I  felt  that 
by  industriously  snoring  until  the  plot  was  properly  hatched  I 
should  be  able  to  give  up  the  idea  of  walking  back  to  Mugabad.  I 
slept  with  an  earnest  vigor,  and  prayed  that  I  might  not  cough  or 
sneeze. 

"  Here,  take  these,"  I  heard  Tim  say  ;  and  the  soft  rustle  of  crisp 
rupee  notes  came  to  my  ears  as  they  were  transferred  to  the  half-caste's 
hands.  "  Just  keep  your  eyes  open,  an'  your  mouth  shut,  an'  when 
you  see  it  twenty  to  one,  just  nibble  a  bit  here  an'  there ;  don't  give 
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it  away  by  bein'  too  anxious.  Get  the  money  all  on,  an'  sit  tight. 
They'll  never  suspect  you  of  knowin'  anythin'  about  the  gee-gees." 

A  gharry  crawled  up  to  the  verandah,  the  strong-voiced  driver 
ceased  to  urge  the  ponies  and  they  stopped  without  coaxing — just 
stopped.  Tim  and  his  friend,  the  half-caste,  got  in,  the  gharry-wallah 
poured  a  volley  of  chronological  abuse  into  the  flapping  ears  of  the 
hidebound  tats  harnessed  to  the  old  trap  ;  there  was  the  flack,  flack 
of  the  whip,  the  variously-dished  wheels  meandered  in  and  out,  and 
Gomez  and  Tim  disappeared  in  the  white  heat  up  the  roadway. 

Then  I  awoke.  I,  too,  took  a  gharry  to  the  racecourse  ;  it  was  too 
hot  to  hurry,  so  I  took  the  gharry. 

Ordinarily  I  should  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  game  little  Arab 
ponies — silver-grey,  golden-chestnut,  and  blood  bays — as  they  fought  it 
out  on  that  beautilul  greensward  track  with  its  three-quarter  mile 
straight  run  in,  but  that  day  my  business  was  with  the  bookies.  Fate 
had  whispered  in  my  ear,  and  my  mission  was  to  do  up  the  Philistines. 

I  watched  three  races  from  the  paddock  and  the  stand  enclosure. 
Complacently  I  saw  sanguine  men,  loaded  to  the  brim  with  knowledge 
of  good  things  to  be  pulled  off,  come  and  lay  their  silver  tribute  at  the 
feet  of  the  despoiling  criers  of  odds.  I  made  no  move  about  Labby 
Boy.     I  knew  better  than  to  forestall  Tim  and  his  friend. 

Then  the  race  for  the  Bagdad  Plate  was  on  the  boards — that  was 
Labby  Boy's  race.  Six  Arabs  went  out  to  try  conclusions.  The 
knowing  ones  said  that  four  of  them  might  as  well  have  remained  in 
the  stables,  the  race  lay  between  Problem  and  Young  Jawan.  They 
had  met  before  down  at  the  Calcutta  meet,  and  young  Jawan  had 
won ;  but  now  Problem  was  in  better  condition,  and  Lord  Dick 
thought  that  he  would  turn  the  tables  on  the  Rajah. 

A  tall  bookmaker,  nicknamed  "  The  Parson,"  commenced  business 
by  yelling,  "Six  to  four  the  field."  A  quiet,  small  man  with  a  blonde 
mustache  and  blue  eyes,  stepped  up  to  him  and  whispered  some- 
thing. The  Parson  frowned,  and  gulped  a  little  as  he  swallowed  the 
bitter  pill  of  the  big  bet  that  had  been  laid  him. 

"  All  right,  my  lord,"  he  said,  with  an  attempt  at  good  grace,  "  but 
I'd  rather  lay  you  the  half  of  it.     I'll  never  get  round  on  the  book." 

Lord  George  smiled  incredulously ;  the  Parson  rubbed  out  the  6  to 
4  from  his  board  opposite  Problem,  and  chalked  4  to  5  in  its  place. 
That  was  enough  for  the  crowd.  They  drove  like  sheep  to  the  other 
bookmakers  to  back  Problem.     He  was  evidently  the  pea. 

In  a  second  all  the  boards  had  changed  ;  the  legend  ran  :  "  4  to  5 
Problem,  2  to  i  Young  Jawan,  and  any  odds  you  like  the  others." 
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I  watched  the  small,  quiet  man  in  grey  go  down  the  line  of  book- 
makers. Lord  Dick  was  having  a  plunge.  An  army  of  small  bettors 
followed  him,  and  soon  Problem  was  backed  off  the  boards.  All  the 
money  was  for  these  two — Problem  and  Young  Jawan. 

I  stood  close  to  The  Parson's  stand.  I  felt  sure  Gomez  would  make 
his  first  plunge  there.  It  seemed  a  queer  sort  of  business  though.  If 
Labby  Boy  was  fit  to  do  the  trick  why  did  not  Lord  Dick  know  it  ? 
He  and  his  friends  were  piling  their  money  on  the  stable  companion, 
Problem — also  Problem  was  always  supposed  to  be  the  better  horse 
■of  the  two. 

But  reasoning  in  horse  racing  is  bad  business — it's  the  sort  of  thing 
that  breaks  a  man.  It's  what  the  little  men  who  sit  on  top  of  the 
horses  say  will  be,  is  going  to  be.  It  costs  money  to  find  that  sort  of 
thing  out ;  but  had  I  not  spent  money — had  I  not  thought  of  walking 
back  to  the  Mugabad  ?  So  I  let  reason  go  to  the  dogs,  and  watched 
-for  a  half-caste  with  bank  notes  for  Labby  Boy. 

Presently  I  saw  Gomez  edge  up  to  where  The  Parson  was  landing 
his  fish. 

I  did  not  catch  what  Gomez  said,  but  I  heard  The  Parson's  voice  : 
"  Yes,  twenty  to  one  ;  and  he's  a  dead  sure  winner.  Twenty  thou- 
sand to  one  I'll  lay  you  just  twice;"  and  he  looked  as  solemn  as  a 
judge  at  the  simple  half-caste.  I  could  see  that  his  soul  was  watering 
for  the  couple  of  hundred  he  hoped  to  rake  in  from  the  man  from  the 
jungles. 

Gomez  hesitatingly  handed  up  two  rasping  new  hundred  rupee 
notes,  and  I  left  him  with  The  Parson  to  arrange  details. 

I  hastened  over  to  a  little  bookmaker  with  a  hooked  nose  who  had 
fattened  off  Shazada's  sluggish  speed.  In  his  satchel  was  much  money 
lawfully  mine,  and  my  immediate  business  was  with  him.  He  smiled 
sardonically  when  I  backed  Labby  Boy  with  him,  and  chaffed  me 
with  gratuitous  freedom.  "  Did  Lord  Dick  give  you  the  tip  ?  "  he 
asked  solicitously  ;  "  or  did  you  have  a  dream  ?  You've  always  got 
something  good  up  your  sleeve  for  the  last  day,  but  don't  give  it 
away,  or  the  people  will  break  me,"  he  said. 

My  money  had  increased  his  happiness,  for  Lord  Dick  had  backed 
Problem  with  him,  and  Lord  Dick  was  the  length  of  the  British 
Empire  from  being  a  fool.  The  money  that  Gomez  and  I  put  on 
Labby  Boy  was  like  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  it  changed  the  odds  very 
little. 

I  went  up  and  sat  in  the  Grand  Stand,  for  I  thought  I  should  like 
to  see  this  thing  of  which  I  had  no  understanding. 
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The  Bagdad  Plate  was  a  mile  and  a  half,  so  the  horses  were  starting" 
from  in  front  of  the  stand.  Arab  horses  are  always  gentlemen,  even" 
at  the  starting  post,  so  there  was  little  trouble  over  getting  them  well 
away.  Silver  Tail,  Lord  Clapperton's  horse,  cut  out  the  pace  at  a 
clinking  gait.  Soon  a  nice  bit  of  scenery  showed  between  him  and 
the  others.  Lord  Dick  smiled  as  he  gazed  through  the  open  vista. 
That  also  was  part  of  the  programme  ;  for  Silver  Tail  was  in  the  same 
stable  with  Problem  and  Labby  Boy,  and  all  the  money  of  this  nice 
family  party  had  been  piled  on  Problem.  It  was  all  fair  enough — he 
was  the  only  one  in  the  lot  that  could  beat  Young  Jawan,  the  owners- 
thought  ;  and  there  was  no  use  backing  horses  that  were  beaten  before 
they  started. 

Labby  Boy  was  lying  next ;  and  behind  raced  Problem  and  Young 
Jawan  together. 

The  jockey  on  Problem  had  orders  to  lie  back  with  Young  Jawan,. 
and  come  away  at  the  finish  and  beat  him. 

Silver  Tail  had  obeyed  orders  so  industriously  that  at  the  three- 
quarters  he  was  done  for.  Then  Labby  Boy  went  on  and  took  up  the 
running. 

Lord  Dick  looked  around  and  saw  me  standing  just  behind^ 
"  Have  you  got  anything  on  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  quite  a  bit,"  I  replied  discreetly. 

He  smiled  approvingly,  "  You're  all  right ;  he'll  win  in  a  walk,"  he 
said,  thinking  of  Problem. 

"  I  hope  so,"  I  added,  with  my  mind  on  Labby  Boy. 

"  The  boy  is  riding  to  orders  beautifully,"  he  continued,  looking, 
through  his  glasses  at  the  small  figure  sitting  on  Problem. 

''  He's  doing  that,"  I  replied,  my  eyes  many  yards  ahead  on  Tim,, 
as  he  crouched  over  the  withers  of  Labby  Bey. 

At  the  mile  Labby  Boy  had  a  long  lead ;  at  the  mile  and  a  quarter 
it  was  longer.  People  began  to  look  grave.  Why  didn't  Jockey 
Bung  shake  Problem  up  ?  Why  didn't  he  come  away  ?  But  those 
were  his  orders — to  stay  behind  with  Young  Jawan. 

When  they  turned  into  the  straight  Labby  Boy  still  had  a  tremen- 
dous lead.  The  others  were  coming  now,  fast,  fast,  and  faster- 
Problem  and  Young  Jawan  were  racing  neck  and  neck,  the  jockeys 
were  straining  every  nerve.  The  beautiful  Arabs,  dark  bays,  both  of 
them,  were  galloping  side  by  side  like  two  brothers,  a  blanket  would 
have  covered  the  pair. 

It  was  the  race  of  a  lifetime  ;  nose  and  nose  they  raced  ;  low  to  the 
ground  they  thundered  along. 
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But  the  other — Labby  Boy  !     Would  they  catch  him  ? 

Lord  Dick's  face  was  serious  enough  now.  I  heard  him  swear 
softly  behind  his  blonde  mustache.  "  My  God  !  Look  at  Labby 
Boy  !"  I  heard  a  voice  at  my  elbow  exclaim.  "  The  very  devil's  in 
the  horse.     He's  running  away  with  Tim." 

And  so  it  seemed.  It  looked  as  though  Tim  were  trying  to  come 
back  to  his  horses  now.  Of  course  he  could  not  take  a  direct  pull  at 
him,  for  Labby  Boy  and  Problem  were  running  under  different  owners' 
names,  though  they  were  really  in  the  same  interest — Lord  Dick's. 

Nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  men  in  that  stand  had  their  money  on 
either  Problem  or  Young  Jawan,  and  the  fact  that  the  two  favorites 
were  considerably  behind  in  the  procession  was  a  source  of  unmistak- 
able misery  to  the  nine-tenths.  Some  blasphemed  gently,  but  it  made 
no  difference  to  the  horses  ;  Labby  Boy  and  Tim  persistently  pushed 
themselves  into  the  recognition  of  the  despondent  watchers. 

At  the  distance  Problem  and  Young  Jawan  were  still  neck  and 
neck,  and  the  outsider,  Labby  Boy,  who  had  made  all  the  running, 
and  should  have  been  beaten  off  moons  ago  according  to  all  the 
ethics  of  racing,  was  still  in  the  lead — several  lengths  in  the  lead. 

And  so  they  flashed  by  the  stand,  Labby  Boy  lasting  out  to  get 
home  in  front ;  with  Problem  drawing  into  second  place  half-a-length 
in  front  of  Young  Jawan. 

Then  a  great  silence  settled  over  the  stand.  There  was  nobody 
to  cheer — nothing  to  cheer  about. 

Gomez  did  not  care  about  glory,  it  was  the  money  he  was  after, 
and  was  already  pushing  his  way  diligently  down  toward  The  Parson. 

I — I  had  nothing  to  say. 

Lord  Dick's  face  was  a  study — his  manner  that  of  a  man  who  was 
not  pleased.  He  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  stand  just  by  the  weigh- 
ing scales,  and  said  with  Anglo-Saxon  directness,  "  N©  more  damn 
Tim  Doyle  for  me  !  "     But  that  was  his  way. 

When  Tim  came  to  weigh  in  there  was  a  scene,  for  though  Lord 
Dick  was  a  good  loser,  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  stand 
being  thrown  down. 

"  I  only  obeyed  orders,  my  lord,"  said  Tim.  "  My  orders  were 
to  take  up  the  running  from  Silver  Tail,  an'  make  it  as  far  an'  as  strong 
as  I  could.  That's  what  I  did,  an'  if  the  others  hadn't  loafed,  they'd 
'a'  caught  us." 

And  for  days  there  was  the  mysterious  tale  told  by  an  unbelieved 
bookie  of  a  simple  half-caste  who  had  blundered  on  to  the  good  thing, 
and  won  a  pile  of  money  over  Labby  Boy's  accidental  win. 
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A  Song  for  Winter. 

HE  bitter-sweet  berries, 
Are  mellow  as  cherries  ; 
A  flagon  of  sherris, 
The  beech-tree  glows ; 
And  hid  in  their  wimple 
Of  leaves  in  a  crimple, 
All  nun-like  and  simple, 
The  violets  doze. 


The  roads  ring  like  metal ; 
The  teams  are  in  fettle  ; 
The  red  sun's  settle, 

On  vane  and  thatch ; 
Where  the  oat-sheaves  dangle. 
The  sparrows  brangle. 
The  pane  is  aspangle  ; 

The  rime's  on  the  latch. 

When  winter  will  thunder. 
The  north-star  from  under, 
For  rapine  and  plunder, 

As  wild  as  a  Hun  ; 
With  fiddles  and  tabors, 
Great  Bran  and  his  neighbors, 
Will  shuffle  their  labors. 

For  frolic  and  fun. 

From  beech-log  and  maple, 
The  fire-light  will  dapple. 
The  bronze  of  the  apple. 

The  gold  of  the  corn. 
In  cider  right  mellow — 
"  Let  Boreas  bellow. 
For  he's  a  good  fellow, 

As  ever  was  born." 
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For  Madge  in  a  kirtle, 
Of  crimson  and  myrtle, 
The  chestnuts  will  hurtle, 

From  the  coals  of  the  yule  ; 
The  shadows  will  hover, 
Dame  Gossip  discover, 
A  frown  for  the  lover, 

A  kiss  for  the  fool. 

The  folk  will  be  going, 
With  hip  and  halloing ; 
The  fool  will  go  slowing, 

And  lag  on  the  moor. 
In  silence  and  snatches 
Of  trolls  and  of  catches. 
Great  Bran  will  pin  latches, 

And  bar  up  the  door. 

The  north  wind  will  shoulder 
The  fool,  and  wax  colder  ; 
The  deep  fire  will  smoulder. 

The  house  will  grow  still ; 
And  Madge  and  her  lover, 
Will  nestle  in  clover, 
When  Winter,  the  rover. 

Is  over  the  hill. 

Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 
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A  Vagabond  of  1790, 


BY    C.    C.    JAMES. 


|RESENT:— Richard  Cartwright,  Neil  McLean, 
Arch'd  McDonell,  Esqs. 

Wednesday,  14th  April,  1790.  Charles 
Justin  McCarty  appears,  upon  his  recogniz- 
ance, taken  upon  information  that  he  is  a 
vagabond,  imposture  and  disturber  of  the 
peace. 

Witness  for  the  pro.  sworn,  Benj'n  Clapp. 
For  the  defendant,  John  Ratton  (Ruttan), 
Wm.     Williams,     Eman'l     Elderbec,     Alex. 
Laughlan,  David  Lent,  Elizabeth  Van  Sickler,  Florence  Donavan. 

The  Court  having  heard  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  likewise 
the  evidence  for  the  defendant,  will  deliberate  on  the  merits  of  the 
information  against  the  defendant. 

The  Court  having  consulted  with  the  Grand  Jury,  the  Court,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Grand  Jury,  do  order  that  the  said  Charles 
Justin  McCarty  shall,  within  the  space  of  one  month,  leave  this  district, 
and  not  return,  and  that  the  sheriff  of  the  district  shall  see  this  order 
duly  executed. 

Tuesday,  1 3th  day  of  July,  1790, 

Present : — Richard  Cartwright,  Neil  McLean,  Arch'd  McDonell, 
Dan'l  Wright,  Robert  Clark,  Nich's  Hagerman,  Stephen  Gilbert. 

Charles  Justin  McCarty,  having  been  apprehended  and  committed 
by  the  sheriff  for  having  returned  to  this  district  after  having  left  it,  in 
consequence  of  an  order  of  the  last  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  held 
the  13th  day  of  April  last.  The  Court  do  order  that  the  said  Charles 
Justin  McCarty  shall  remain  in  gaol  until  the  Sheriff  shall  find  a  proper 
conveyance  for  sending  him  to  Oswego. 


The  above  are  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  for  the  district  of  Mecklenburg,  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Queen's  Quarterly,  October,  1899.  The  records  were  begun  in 
the  July  Quarterly,  and  contain  a  very  valuable  introduction  by  Prof. 
Adam  Shortt.  The  name  "  McCarty  "  caught  the  eye  of  the  writer, 
and  in"  making  further  investigation  he  found  that  therein  was  given, 
for  the  first  time,  the  exact  Court  record  of  the  trial  of  McCarty, 
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■who  was  banished  for  preaching  to  the  early  Methodists  in  the  Bay  of 
<^uinte  District.  The  two  accounts,  hitherto  accepted,  appeared  in 
Playter's  "History  of  Methodism  in  Canada,"  pp.  17-19,  and  in 
Webster's  "History  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Canada,"  pp.  36-39. 
Playter's  account  IS  derived  from  the  rare  volume,  "  Meacham's 
History  of  Methodism."  An  account  will  be  found  also  in  Dr. 
CanniflTs  "  Settlement  of  Upper  Canada,"  pp.  285-6,  based  partly  on 
Playter.  On  referring  to  these  historians  some  differences  in  their 
accounts  will  be  noticed,  although  in  the  main  they  trace  back  their 
story,  to  Meacham.     Their  account,  in   a  few  words,  is  this  :  James 


o. 
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Rev.  Darius  Dunham's  handwriting  on  the  lii   ;   i  :       ;    c  lass  Paper,  probably  the  oldest  Class 
Paper  now  in  existence  in  the  Province. 

McCarty,  an  Irishman,  came  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte  from  the  United 
States  in  1788,  and  began  preaching  to  the  Methodists.  He  was 
arrested  while  conducting  a  service  at  the  home  of  Robert  Perry.  (See 
Case  and  his  Contemporaries^  Vol.  I.,  p.  34.)  He  was  taken  to  Kingston, 
tried  and  sentenced  to  be  banished.  Various  accounts  then  follow 
— one,  that  he  was  left  on  one  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  where  he 
perished ;  another  that  he  was  put  ashore  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
on  his  way  back  was  murdered ;  another  that,  subsequently  to  his 
■deportation,  he  was  seen  alive  at  Montreal.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  histories  above  mentioned  for  the  full  accounts.  One  thing  is 
-certain,  namely,  that  McCarty  was  driven  from  his  home  because  of 
his  determination  to  preach  to  the  pioneer  Methodists  in  the  days  before 
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regularly  ordained  ministers  were  sent  to  Upper  Canada,  and  that  he- 
suffered  persecution — whether  he  may  be  set  down  as  a  martyr  the 
Court  record,  of  course,  does  not  determine. 

The  record  now  available  to  the  student,  for  the  first  time,  helps  us- 
to  correct,  in  some  particulars,  the  account  hitherto  accepted.  The 
date  of  his  banishment  was  1790,  not  1788,  as  Playter  appears  to  give> 
and  his  name  was  not  James,  but  Charles  Justin  McCarty.  This- 
latter  fact  is  corroborated  by  the  statement  of  his  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Crawford,  of  Cobourg,  who  further  states  that  the  original  name  was- 
McCarthy,  that  he  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  the  present  Justin 


The  old  Conger  Church  near  Picton,  the  oldest  Methodist  Church  now  in  use  in  this  Province. 


McCarthy,  and  that  he  was  educated  for  a  priest  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  Webster  should 
have  perpetuated  the  mistake  in  McCarty's  Christian  name,  since  in 
his  history  he  claims  to  give  special  information  obtained  from  the 
son,  John  McCarty,  formerly  of  Cobourg.  Students  of  Victoria,  in 
the  early  days,  will  perhaps  recall  John  McCarty,  while  those  of  later 
years  will  remember  his  son,  the  late  Henry  McCarty,  and  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Crawford,  who  still  lives  in  Cobourg,  a  woman  beloved  and 
respected  by  all,  whose  benefactions  have  often  been  extended  to- 
every  Protestant  church  in  the  town. 
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This  article,  however,  would  not  be  complete  without  some  reference 
to  the  charge  laid  against  him  before  the  Court  by  which  he  was  tried. 

In  1790  the  district  of  Mecklenburg,  later  called  the  Midland  Dis- 
trict, formed  part  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  From  1776  to  1782  the 
American  Revolutionary  War  was  in  progress,  and  during  that  time, 
and  for  some  years  thereafter,  the  military  officials  of  Quebec  were  on 
the  sharp  lookout  for  persons  from  the  South,  who  might  try  to  spread 
discontent  and  sedition  among  the  settlers  in  Quebec  below  Montreal, 
and  also  above,  in  the  upper  districts.     Thus,  for  instance,  in  1777,  in 


THE   OLD    HAY    BAY    METHODIST    CHURCH. 

Erected  in  Adolphustown  (Lennox  and  Addington  County),  the  first  Methodist  Church  in 
Canada.     Photograph  taken  at  the  Centennial  gathering,  in  1893. 


the  "  Ordinance  for  Regulating  the  Militia  of  the  Province  of  Quebec," 
appears  the  following  :  "  The  captains  and  other  officers  of  militia  shall 
take  up  all  deserters,  whether  sold'ers  or  sailors,  all  stragglers,  and 
other  persons  travelling  through  their  respective  parishes,  suspected  of 
being  emissaries  from,  conveying  intelligence  to,  or  corresponding 
with,  the  rebellious  colonies,  all  persons  spreading  false  reports  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Government,  and  persons  leaving  the  province  with- 
out a  pass,"  etc. 

The  captains  of  militia  were  also  "empowered  to  arrest  any  person 
guilty  of  any  breach  of  the  peace  or  any  criminal  offence  within  their 
3 
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respective  parishes,  and  to  convey,  or  cause  to  be  conveyed,  such  per- 
sons before  the  nearest  Commissioner  of  the  Peace,  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law." 

These  laws  were  re-enacted  from  time  to  time  in  the  various  ordi- 
nances passed  in  Quebec  by  the  governor  and  Legislative  Council. 
The  attention  of  the  militia  officials  was  particularly  directed  to  per- 
sons coming  to  this  country  from  the  United  States,  and  the  fact 
of  their  not  being  permanent  residents  or  landholders  would  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  cast  suspicion  upon  them  as  spreaders  of 
sedition,  disturbers  of  the  peace,  "vagabonds."  This  latter  term 
is  found  in  the  Militia  Act  of  Lower  Canada,  passed  in  1793,  and 
based  upon  the  ordinance  already  quoted.  In  it  all  officers  of  the 
militia  are  authorized  and  instructed  to  apprehend  all  deserters,  "  all 
disorderly  persons,  vagabonds,  foreign  enemies,  prisoners  of  war 
escaping,  and  every  person,  or  persons,  sowmg  sedition  or  dissension, 
or  disturbing  the  public  tranquility  "  (34  Geo.  III.  chap.  IV.,  sec.  X). 
It  appears  evident  from  a  careful  examination  of  such  ordinances  as 
.were  in  force  in  1790,  and  are  now  available  for  examination,  that  the 
prosecution  of  McCarty  was  made  under  the  power  contained  in  the 
Militia  Ordinance.  So  much  for  the  charge;  we  now  turn  to  the 
Court  that  tried  him. 

In  1788,  the  settlers,  in  what  was  afterwards  called  Upper  Canada, 
had  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  the  formation  of  the  four 
districts,  Lunenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Nassau,  and  Hesse.  Three  years 
previous,  in  1785,  power  was  given  to  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in  the 
district  from  Point  au  Baudet  to  "  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Quintiz,"  to 
hold  courts  for  settling  small  claims  for  debt.  In  1788,  however,  the 
Courts  ot  Quarter  Sessions  were  provided  in  the  four  districts  named. 
These  courts  consisted  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Peace,  and  the  first 
Court  for  Mecklenburg  was  held  at  Kingston,  April  14th,  1789.  After 
1792  it  was  held  alternately  at  Kingston  and  Adolphustown.  Students 
of  our  Canadian  history  are  recommended  to  read  carefully  the 
records  given  by  Professor  Shortt  in  the  Queen's  Quarterly. 

The  U.  E.  Loyalists  had  been  settled  upon  their  lands  in  1784, 
but  friends  and  relatives  from  the  neighboring  States  were  coming 
over  and  settling  in  the  townships  around  the  bay.  They  were 
for  some  years  far  removed  from  the  courts  at  Montreal,  and  were 
largely  subject  to  military  supervision.  Any  persons  coming  from 
the  States,  not  settling  down  to  farming  in  the  most  quiet  and  sub- 
servient manner,  would  at  once  become  objects  of  suspicion.  Mc- 
Carty came  from  the  States  in    1788,   and  evidently  at  once  began 
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holding  services  in  the  homes  of  the  settlers.  The  latter  doubtless 
crowded  the  primitive  log-houses  where  the  meetings  were  held,  and 
their  religious  fervor,  that  had  so  long  been  smouldering,  was  fanned 
into  a  white  heat.  This  innovation  must  have  attracted  the  over  zeal- 
ous military  authorities,  and  is  said  to  have  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
some  uncharitable  religious  zealots  of  other  denominations.  McCarty 
was  arrested,  brought  before  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  con- 
demned to  banishment,  as  the  record  shows.  The  story  is  interesting 
as  showing  how  law  was  administered  a  century  and  more  ago,  and 
also  how  intolerance  has  given  way  to  freedom  of  worship  and  liberty 
of  thought,  which  we  can  best  appreciate  to-day  by  contrasting  with 
what  obtained  a  century  ago. 

One  other  point  of  interest  may  be  added.  In  1792  it  was  enacted 
by  statute  that  "  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  this  district  should 
be  held  at  Adolphustown  in  January  and  July,  and  at  Kingston  in 
April  and  October."  The  first  Adolphustown  session,  according  to 
tradition,  was  held  in  the  barn  of  Paul  Huff,  and  the  second  in  the 
first  Methodist  Church  of  Upper  Canada,  erected  on  a  part  of  Paul 
HufTs  farm,  donated  for  that  purpose.  The  old  building,  now  unused 
and  somewhat  dilapidated,  still  stands  on  the  Hay  Bay  shore  in 
Adolphustown,  one  of  the  historic  relics  of  Methodism  in  Ontario. 
A  copy  of  the  deed  was  printed  in  the  Christiati  Guardian^  May  17th, 
1899.  The  subscription  list  will  be  found  in  "  Playter's  History," 
PP-  3°»  3 1-  The  original  documents — historic  rolls — should,  if 
procurable,  be  deposited  in  the  library  of  Victoria  College. 

Toronto,  November,  1899. 
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With  Hands  Tied. 

AUNT  with  the  awful  stillness  of  despair, 
Within  the  Roman  amphitheatre, 
The  cruel  thongs  twisted  round  his  helpless  hands, 
A  youth,  in  brave  endurance,  waiting  stands. 
His  head  is  bursting  with  the  thought  that  one 
More  dear  than  life  will  soon  to  death  be  done. 
While  useless  here,  for  all  his  youthful  pride. 
He  stands,  a  prisoner,  with  his  hands  fast  tied. 

But  braver  still  than  he,  with  strained  eyes, 

Towards  some  far-goal,  where  haply  freedom  lies, 

A  crowd  have  stood,  and  nobly  side  by  side 

Worked  wondrous  things  with  hands  fast  tied  ! 

The  feeble  ones  of  earth,  the  deaf  and  blind, 

The  lame,  the  sick,  the  sad,  the  poor  in  mind. 

With  courage  heaven-born  they  onward  press, 

Leaving  the  stronger  ones  in  idleness. 

What  of  Beethoven,  deaf  to  earthly  sound. 

Yet  'neath  whose  touch  angelic  strains  abound  ? 

What  of  great  Milton,  blind  to  this  world's  things, 

He  sees  a  vision,  and  immortal  sings  ? 

What  of  the  broken  hearts,  with  wounds  that  bleed, 

Who  bring  to  other  souls  the  cheer  they  need  ?  • 

What  of  the  burdened  ones,  with  wants  untold, 

With  longings  hushed  away,  perforce  controlled  ? 

Ah,  listen  !     As  that  Roman  youth  stood  there. 
An  arrow  (says  the  tale)  cleft  through  the  air. 
And,  like  a  beam  of  light,  went  shimmering  past. 
Severing  the  cruel  bonds  that  held  him  fast. 
Some  friendly  hand  had  worked  for  his  relief, 
Some  eye  had  watched  in  pity  all  his  grief — 
One  heart  gave  thanks  when  that  poor  fettered  boy 
Waved  his  free  hands  aloft,  half-dazed  with  joy. 

O  weakly  ones  of  earth,  with  hands  close  bound. 
Are  there  no  angels  near,  above,  around,   . 
To  send  a  shaft  of  light,  and  work  for  you 
Deliverance  such  as  this,  so  swift  and  true  ? 
Perchance  in  this  sad  world  may  come  relief, 
Some  sudden,  sweetest  ending  to  your  grief ; 
Or  if  a  life  long  bondage  waits  for  thee, 
Death,  with  its  sure,  kind  hand,  will  set  you  free. 

— Kathleen  R.  Wheeler. 
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The  Relation  of  the  Universities  to  the  National  Life. 


BY    ADAM    SHORTT. 

HIS  is  not  at  all  a  novel  or  sensational  subject.  It 
is  simply  one  of  those  topics  of  perennial  interest 
which  require,  and  will  bear,  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion from  many  points  of  view.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  several  phases  of  our  national  life 
which  seem  to  call  for  a  renewed  interest  in  the 
question  of  higher  education  and  its  function  in 
the  state.  The  country's  needs  are  evidently  out- 
growing the  traditional  Canadian  ideas  with  reference 
to  the  meaning  of  a  university  education. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  broader  views  of  the  limited  number 
of  founders  and  supporters  of  higher  education  in  Canada,  yet  the 
main  achievement  of  the  universities  has  been  to  provide  a  steady 
stream  of  candidates  for  the  traditional  learned  professions.  Hitherto 
but  a  small  proportion  of  university  graduates,  and  those  not  always  of 
the  highest  attainments,  have  entered  the  other  miscellaneous  callings 
which  make  up  the  national  life. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  country,  when  new  districts  were  being 
settled,  new  towns  established,  and  much  pioneer  work  in  general 
being  done,  the  few  who  could  afford  to  indulge  in  a  university  train- 
ing naturally  looked  forward  to  entering  one  of  the  standard  professions 
of  law,  medicine,  and  the  church,  to  which  was  added,  somewhat  later, 
that  of  teaching.  For  a  considerable  time  the  expanding  needs  of  the 
country  in  these  lines  afforded  the  necessary  outlet  for  their  modest 
numbers.  More  recently,  though  the  country  is  still  filling  up  in 
certain  directions,  there  has  been  limited  expansion  in  the  centres  of 
wealth  and  population,  while  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
who  can  obtain  a  university  training.  There  are  no  longer  openings 
in  the  professions  for  even  the  majority  of  our  graduates,  hence,  under 
prevailing  conditions,  overcrowding  is  the  natural  result. 

In  almost  no  part  of  this  country  need  any  one  linger  beside  his 
worldly  goods  for  lack  of  professional  assistance  in  providing  for  a 
post-mortem  disposition  of  them  in  legal  form.  The  progress  of 
medical  science,  and  the  great  multitude  seeking  to  apply  it,  have 
greatly  facilitated  the  "  descettsus  Averno."  While  no  one  need  make 
the  descent  without  benefit  of  clergy.     Indeed,  so  well  trained  and 
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so  numerous  are  the  representatives  of  the  professions,  that  an  easy, 
and  even  luxurious  death  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  almost  every 
Canadian  at  a  very  modest  outlay.  But  should  we  decide,  for  reasons 
sufficient  or  insufficient,  to  defer  the  hour  of  our  departure,  the  same 
professional  gentlemen  swarm  at  our  elbow,  ever  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  our  mistakes  in  quarrelling  with  our  neighbors,  in  trans- 
gressing the  laws  of  health,  or  in  neglecting  the  plan  of  salvation. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  outlet  for  our  surplus  aspirants  to  profes- 
sional distinction,  afforded  by  the  United  States,  a  crisis  and  reaction 
must  ere  this  have  lessened  the  number  of  our  graduates  treading 
these  well-beaten  paths. 

But  surely  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  Canada  to  support  institu- 
tions which  tend  to  expatriate  the  cream  of  her  youth  by  process  of 
education,  while  we  seek  to  supply  their  places  by  importing  the 
spiritless  outcasts  of  a  lower  and  alien  civilization.  Granted  that  the 
civilization  of  the  northern  States  and  of  English-speaking  Canada  are 
virtually  one  and  the  same,  yet  the  best  contribution  which  we  can 
.  make  towards  the  raising  of  that  common  standard,  is  not  to  continue 
sending  over  the  national  border  a  constant  stream  of  highly  gifted  and 
well  educated  youth,  losing  at  once  themselves  and  their  succeeding 
generations,  while  we  receive  no  corresponding  stream  in  return. 
That  process  may,  indeed,  enrich  our  neighbors,  and  we  may  indulge 
in  a  near-sighted  self-glorification  over  the  success  of  our  emigrants. 
But,  if  persisted  in  for  several  generations,  that  form  of  natural 
selection  will  leave  us  poor  indeed.  Yet,  so  long  as  our  prevailing 
conception  of  a  university's  function  continues,  we  cannot  but  look 
forward  to  an  increase  of  this  most  ruinous  emigration. 

Now  this  is  a  misfortune  which  is  not  to  be  remedied  either  by 
checking  the  work  of  the  universities,  or  by  placing  an  export  duty 
on  their  graduates.  It  can  be  checked  only  by  enlarging  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  as  to  the  relation  of  the  universities  to  the  general  life 
of  the  people.  We  cannot  too  quickly  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  every 
normal  university  course  leads  to  a  profession,  or  that  few  of  the  other 
occupations  of  the  citizen  call  for  a  university  training.  Our  spiritual 
ancestors,  centuries  ago,  established  the  learned  professions.  What 
have  we  done  towards  increasing  their  number  ? 

No  one  doubts  that  the  high  standard  of  personal  honor,  fairness 
and  good  taste,  combined  with  independence  in  discussion,  calmness 
in  judgment,  and  sympathetic  largeness  of  view,  which  characterizes 
the  intercourse  of  the  cultured  classes  of  British  society,  is  largely 
due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  influence  of  her  great  collegiate 
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schools  and  universities.  The  civil  services  of  Britain  and  Germany 
rank  above  all  others  in  efficiency  and  integrity,  and  in  no  others  is 
there  to  be  found  so  large  a  proportion  of  college  men.  The  rapid 
rise  of  a  cultured  class  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  of  the 
Union,  accompanied  by  rising  standards  in  literature  and  art,  is  coin- 
cident with  the  abandonment  of  the  idea  that  the  ancient  professions 
afford  the  only  normal  outlet  for  a  university  man.  Alike  in  Britain, 
Germany  and  America,  it  is  shown  that  it  is  not  the  calling  which 
dominates  the  man,  but  the  man  who  ultimately  gives  character  to  the 
calling. 

In  the  matter  of  journalism,  for  instance,  what  a  high  standard  is 
maintained  by  the  leading  British  papers,  not  only  in  London  but  in 
most  of  the  provincial  centres  ?  For  explanation  we  have  at  once  a 
cultured  public  to  which  they  appeal,  and  a  cultured  body  of  journal- 
ists capable  of  meeting  its  wants.  Certainly  not  all  of  the  British 
public  can  be  described  as  cultured.  There  are  lower  strata  of 
vice,  ignorance  and  brutality,  in  Britain,  than  are  yet  to  be  found 
as  permanent  elements  in  our  society.  There  is  also  a  section 
of  journalism  there,  which  is  as  rabid,  as  yellow,  and  as  blatantly 
jingo  as  anything  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  but  it  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  better  grades  of  the  community  as  it  is  here.  Notwith- 
standing the  Irish  question  and  the  general  vigor  of  parties,  there  is 
practically  no  journalism  in  Britain  which  systematically  degrades 
patriotism  to  the  office  of  a  party  hack,  or  the  last  refuge  of  those 
who  are  in  extremity  for  means  of  defence  or  attack.  In  short,  in 
spite  of  the  existence  of  a  large  lower  element  in  British  national 
life,  whose  condition  is  always  a  drag  upon  national  vanity,  yet  so 
completely  does  the  influence  of  higher  education  pervade  all  repre- 
sentative callings,  that  the  general  national  standard  must  be  regarded 
as  unusually  high  and  broad.  They  have  greatly  extended  the  list  of 
the  learned  professions. 

Most  of  us  will  freely  admit  that  the  great  purpose  of  education  is 
to  fit  the  citizen  for  life  in  its  largest  sense.  But  the  most  difficult 
part  of  life,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  and  uplifting,  is  that 
which  concerns  itself  with  the  great  problems  of  civilization,  involv- 
ing the  critical  thinking  out,  and  cautious  working  out,  of  ideals. 
These  ideals  may  appeal  directly  to  the  individual,  but  are  to  be 
realized  through  very  complex  and  far-reaching  social  relations. 

At  no  time  in  the  world's  history  has  the  individual  been  more  free 
than  at  present  to  map  out  and  achieve,  with  so  great  a  measure  of 
success,  his  own  ideal  of  life.     Yet  at  no  time  has  that  achievement 
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depended  so  absolutely  upon  the  co-operation  of  his  fellows,  or  made 
such  a  demand  for  means  upon  every  important  quarter  of  the  globe. 
But  to  properly  appreciate  this  modern  freedom,  and  adequately  take 
advantage  of  it,  requires  a  mind  both  enlightened  and  liberalized.  Here, 
then,  lies  the  chief  educational  work  of  the  universities,  in  awaken- 
ing and  stimulating  in  their  students  a  broad  interest  in  the  higher 
things  of  life,  for  their  own  sake,  and  not  as  mere  means  to  narrow 
material  interests,  however  urgent  these  may  be  in  their  place.  A 
whole  solar  system  might  ride  in  the  distance  which  separates,  for 
instance,  the  study  of  law  as  an  important  revelation  of  the  growth 
and  meaning  of  civilization,  from  the  study  of  law  merely  with  a  view 
to  winning  cases  and  making  a  living.  Much  the  same  might  be  said 
of  most  other  studies  which  have  both  an  educational  and  a  practical 
issue.  So  important  is  the  purpose  in  view,  when  pursuing  this  or 
that  study,  that  upon  it  hangs  almost  entirely  the  difference  between 
the  freedom  and  discipline  of  a  true  education,  and  the  narrow  out- 
come of  a  merely  technical  training. 

The  universities  commonly  receive  their  students  at  that  critical 
stage  when  they  are  just  awakening  to  the  broader  interests  of  life, 
and  when  they  require  guiding  rather  than  impelling.  Thus,  while  the 
schools  may  do  a  great  deal  for  their  pupils,  the  universities  may 
enable  their  students  to  do  a  great  deal  for  themselves.  Thus  directed 
towards  an  enlightened  self-realization,  and  going  forth,  not  in  the  line 
of  a  few  professions  only,  but  into  all  the  great  highways  of  practical 
life,  the  university  graduate  should  be  a  spiritual  leaven,  elevating  the 
tone  and  broadening  the  spirit  of  national  life. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  unwarrantable  presumption  to  claim  that 
the  higher  national  spirit  is  developed  only  through  the  medium  of  a 
university  training.  A  very  high  degree  of  self-realization  is  often 
attained  by  men  of  excellent  natural  ability,  quite  independently  of 
the  universities.  Still  it  is  no  less  true  that  for  this  very  type  of  man 
the  university  has  most  to  offer.  It  can  afford  him  at  once  the  oppor- 
tunity and  means  for  a  more  thorough  and  well-proportioned  develop- 
ment, than  is  to  be  had  through  private  effort  at  irregular  intervals  in 
a  busy  life.  Indeed  few  are  more  alive  to  the  advantages  which  the 
universities  have  to  offer,  than  those  who  have  attained  to  a  broad 
culture  through  independent  effort.  But  the  central  truth  is,  that 
only  by  expanding  the  range  of  the  callings  entered  upon  by  broadly 
educated  men  can  we  hope  to  elevate  or  dignify  our  national  stand- 
ards, and  make,  in  turn,  a  large  range  of  practical  life  the  congenial 
abode  of  cultured  men. 

Queen's  University. 
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The  Traitress ^^ — A  Story  of  the  Last  Boer  War.* 

■^  BY    P.    V.    BLACK. 

LD  OOM  JAN,  major  in  the  patriot  army, 
was  of  far  too  violent  and  explosive  a 
nature  to  restrain  the  passion  which  filled 
him  upon  this  discovery.  His  tremen- 
dous roars  of  rage  far  more  than  filled 
the  house  ;  they  volleyed  down  the  one 
street  of  the  village.  His  wrath,  as  his 
joy,  as  his  good  fortune,  he  seldom  had 
within  himself,  nor  even  in  the  imme- 
diate circle  of  his  family.  His  heart, 
like  those  of  most  men  of  a  natural 
and  not  acquired  honesty,  was  worn 
upon  his  sleeve.  Already  the  village 
was  aware  of  Martha  de  Kalb's  in- 
credible treachery,  and  was  at  its  doors,  sorrowful,  wondering,  angry, 
in  its  divers  moods.  Major  de  Kalb  now  stood  at  his  own  open 
door,  brandishing  the  fatal  letter.  Young  Peter  was  in  the  spider, 
already  prepared  to  drive  the  trembling  renegade  from  her  home 
forever.  Inside,  the  fat  and  motherly  Tante  de  Kalb  sat  in  a  huge 
chair,  and  wailed  and  wept,  and  implored  her  husband  to  be 
less  hasty,  to  be  more  merciful. 

That  was  asking  the  impossible.  There  are  three  things  which  the 
old-time  Boer  loves,  and  these  three  are  placed  in  inexchangeable 
order — his  God,  his  country  and  his  home — that  is,  his  family.  As 
his  country  would  yield  preference  to  his  religion,  if  such  a  case  might 
occur,  so  must  his  child  give  place  to  his  country.  To  ask  him  to 
shelter  Martha,  who  had  hurt  the  Transvaal's  cause,  was  to  ask  too 
much  from  Oom  Jan.  Therefore  poor  Tante  de  Kalb  wailed  in  vain. 
The  broad-shouldered,  bearded,  steel-hearted  old  Boer  only  turned 
the  torrents  of  his  rage  upon  his  wife. 

"  No  fault  but  yours,  vrouw  !  "  he  shouted,  and  in  the  orange- 
scented  silence  of  the  village  in  the  valley  his  voice  sounded  distinctly 
in  the  ears  of  the  listening  neighbors,  and  passed  up  the  hillsides  to 
tremble  far  into  the  heart  of  the  woods.  "  No  fault  but  your  own  ! 
To   play   the   piano "    (he   brought    his    fist   down    on    the   cottage 


*  This  interesting  story,  with  illustrations — two  of  which  are  loaned  by  the  Illustrated  Buffalo 
Courier — is  reprinted  by  the  kind  permission  of  its  publishers. 
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instrument  bought  for  his  daughter  so  that  he  split  the  top  in  halves), 
"  to  jabber  poetry,  to  be  educated,  to  be  like  any  cursed  Englishman's 
daughter — that's  what  you  insisted  upon,  and  coaxed  and  cried  for  ! " 

"  Oom  Jan  !  Oom  Jan  ! "  his  wife  wailed.  "  Why  not  ?  Are  the 
English  to  enjoy  everything,  and  our  children  nothing?  " 

"  We  enjoy  what  our  fathers  enjoyed ;  our  children  can  enjoy  the 
same.  They  were  at  peace  and  happy  and  blessed  in  the  Lord 
without  pianos  and  education — without  the  English.  The  English  ! 
They  have  invaded  my  country,  and  now — they  have  destroyed  my 
home!" 

The  old  woman  sobbed. 

"  Don't  send  the  daughter  away,"  she  cried.  "  After  all,  do  not  all 
the  maidens  love  at  some  time?" 

"  Love  !  "  roared  the  old  patriot.  "  Love  !  Love  an  Englishman  ? 
What  kind  of  love  has  she  who  will  betray  her  fatherland  for  her  love? 
Listen  again,  then,  you  old,  foolish  woman,  to  the  letter  ! " 

In  the  same  loud  voice  he  began  to  read  the  missive  which  the 
unhappy  mother  had  found  among  her  daughter's  things,  and  inno- 
cently handed  to  him  : 

"  Dear  Girl, — I  love  you  all  the  more  for  the  solicitude  with  which 
you  write  me  of  what  you  call  my  danger.  But  how  could  I,  my 
dear,  even  if  I  desired  to,  leave  my  post  at  this  late  day?  All  that 
you  say  of  the  Transvaal's  preparations  may  be  true.  Still,  what  can 
unskilled  farmers  do  against  the  trained  troops  we  have  ?  It  will  be 
one  brush,  and  they  will  see  their  folly.  Then  there  will  be  quick 
peace,  and  you  and  I  will  meet  again,  as  in  the  happy  days  when  I 
first  met  you  in  Cape  Town.     To  that  time !     Your  own. 

"NED    VENABLE. 

"  P.S. — My  dear,  your  news  is  very  interesting,  but  is  it  not  danger- 
ous, dangerous  for  you  to  write  such  things  ?  This  goes  by  your  own 
Kaffir  messenger." 

"And  that  Kaffir  is  pretty  well  thrashed  to  death,"  cried  the  Boer, 
ripping  the  letter  furiously,  and  stamping  on  the  scraps.  "So,  by  my 
fathers,  would  you  be,  girl,  if  you  were  not  a  girl  and  my  vrouw's 
child ! " 

"  Father,  father !  I  meant  no  wrong  ! "  cried  his  daughter,  and 
clasped  her  hands  and  wrung  them,  sobbing. 

She  had  come  in  from  her  chamber,  dressed  for  her  enforced 
journey.     She  did  not  look  like  the  traitress  they  denounced  her  as. 
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although  undoubtedly  she  had  given  information  to  an  officer  of  the 
enemy's  army.  She  was  of  the  best  Boer  type — almost  of  the  old 
Dutch,  save  that  her  cheeks  were  more  flushed  with  the  kiss  of  the 
sun,  and  her  blue  eyes  were  usually — though  not  now — clear  with  the 
light  of  freedom.  Her  yellow  hair  was  neatly  coiled  on  her  white 
neck.  Even  now,  in  her  grief  and  humiliation,  there  was  in  her  walk 
and  her  carriage  the  grace  of  a  woman  accustomed  from  childhood  to 
run  on  the  veldt,  to  gallop  across  it  bareback,  to  take  part  in  many  of 
the  exercises  which  had  helped  to  make  of  her  father,  Oom  Jan,  the 
physically  grand  man  who  now  stood  glaring  upon  her. 

"  Father,  father  !  I  meant  no  wrong  ! "  she  cried. 

"  No  wrong  !  "  he  repeated,  and  pointed  almost  pathetically  to  the 
torn  paper  at  his  feet.  "  Has  all  your  education  in  Cape  Town  not 
taught  you  what  '  treachery '  means  ?  Is  it  no  wrong  to  send  secret 
messages  of  the  '  Transvaal's  preparations,'  to  send  '  news  which  might 
be  dangerous,'  to  an  officer  in  the  army  of  invaders  ?  Is  it  no  wrong 
to  love  a  man,  and  he  an  Englishman,  and  never  tell  your  mother,  as 
a  good  Boer  girl  would  ?  " 

His  voice  was  now  more  reproachful  than  furious,  and  she  was 
encouraged  by  that  to  look  up  at  him  with  pleading.  Her  eyes  were 
as  guileless  as  a  child's. 

"I  cannot  see  yet  where  it  was  wrong,"  she  said  simply.  "I  am 
his  betrothed  wife,  but,  because  he  was  English,  we  thought  it  better 
to  say  nothing  until  peace  had  come.  As  to  the  rest,  father,  I  saw  so 
much  when  I  was  with  you  amongst  the  soldiers  that  I  was  afraid  for 
him.  They  think  so  lightly  of  the  danger  they  are  running  into.  I 
wrote  to  him  to  prevent  him  coming  with  the  English  soldiers." 

"  So  you  told  him  our  plans,"  he  cried  bitterly.  "  And  by  this 
time  he  has  reported  to  his  general." 

"  My  private  letter !  "  she  cried  ingenuously,  but  he  would  not 
listen. 

"  Traitress  !  "  he  cried,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  dangerously,  and  he 
took  her  by  the  shoulders  and  pushed  her  from  the  house  of  her 
fathers,  while  her  mother's  voice  rose  up  to  the  old  time-darkened 
roof  in  a  long  scream  of  agony  and  pity. 

Martha  staggered  forward,  and  the  door  closed  with  a  crash  behind 
her.  The  girl's  cheeks  were  white  now  as  milk,  but  there  was  in  her 
eyes  no  anger  nor  fear — merely  a  sense  of  dazed  wonder,  as  if  the 
world  itself  hud  been  left  behind.  She  was  utterly  alone.  The 
women  stood  at  their  doors,  silent.  Children  peeped  from  behind 
their  mothers  skirts,   frightened  yet  curious,  as  at  sight  of  a  bogie. 
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"love!"  roared  the  old  patriot,     "love!  love  an  enc;lishman  ? 


For  a  moment  Martha  glanced  up  the  street  and  down.  The  village 
was  very  still.  In  the  orchards,  sloping  upwards  behind  the  houses 
on  either  side  the  narrow  street,  there  was  no  sign  of  life — no  pickers, 
no  pruners.  In  the  broad  park  below  the  clear  brook  bubbled 
through  the  trees  and  the  oxen  fed  as  usual,  but  the  merry  herders 
were  not  there. 
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So  she  looked  bravely  into  the  eyes  of  the  Boer  women.  They 
might  call  her  "  traitress  !  "  and  groan  as  they  did  now,  but  she  had 
done  the  best  she  knew — the  only  thing  she  could  do — to  warn 
Venable  that  he  was  fighting  against  no  foe  to  laugh  at.  "  Let  God 
judge,"  she  murmured,  "if  she  was  a  traitress.  Could  it  be  treachery 
to  try  to  save  the  life  of  the  beloved  ? "  Very  simple  she  was,  very 
innocent  of  the  grander  motives  of  heroines,  for  all  her  studies — 
little  better  than  a  child,  acting  by  heart's  impulse  and  love's 
prompting,  and  these  alone.  This  she  had  done,  but  now  her  father 
called  her  "  traitress,"  and  that  was  bitter,  and  her  home  was  closed 
forever  against  her,  and  the  women  whom  she  had  played  and  worked 
among  hooted  her.  A  small  boy  threw  a  stone,  and  her  brother 
cried  sullenly  to  her  to  hurry. 

When  they  had  driven  out  of  the  village  and  out  of  the  quiet  valley 
and  were  on  the  rough  trek  crossing  the  veldt,  she  looked  at  him 
gently,  for  he  was  younger  than  she,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  asked  : 

"  Where  are  you  taking  me,  Peter  ?  " 

He  never  looked  at  her  as  he  answered  sullenly:  "To  old  Van 
Belt's  farm.  It  is  out  of  the  line  of  fighting,  and  thence  you  can  get 
to  the  frontier  on  a  horse.  Father  gave  me  this  money  to  give  to  you, 
With  it  you  can  get  easily  among  your  friends  in  your  own  country." 

"  But  the — the  Transvaal  is  my  country,  Peter  !  " 

"Never!"  cried  the  boy  with  a  ferocious  sternness  bred  of  his 
father's  fathers'  blood.  "  Never,  again  !  If  you  were  a  man  it  would 
be  your  country — to  be  shot  and  buried  in.  You  are  lucky  that  my 
father,  and  not  the  general,  discovered  your  treason — spy  ! " 

Martha  shivered  and  the  veldt  swam  in  her  eyes.  Oom  Jan  cried 
"  traitress,"  and  Peter,  her  own  young  brother,  called  her  "  spy." 

"  Brother,  brother  ! "  she  stammered  piteously,  "  I  told  him  alone, 
the  man  who  is  to  marry  me." 

Peter  laughed  loudly. 

"  Marry  !  Marry  you  !  When  that  verdamter  Uitlander  knows  he 
has  got  out  of  you  all  the  information  he  ever  can  get,  he  will — 
despise  you." 

The  boy  was  not  naturally  brutal,  any  more  than  her  father,  Jan 
de  Kalb,  had  ever  before  been  harsh  with  her.  Martha  at  her 
brother's  words  began  to  realize  for  the  first  time  how  great  was  her 
sin  in  the  eyes  of  her  own  kinsfolk.  She  had  hidden  her  love  from 
her  mother  ;  that  was  an  oflfence,  but  trivial.  She  had  loved  an 
Englishman  ;  that  was  serious.  She  had  sent  news  of  the  army  to 
her  English  lover;  that  was  more  than  unpardonable.     Henceforth 
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she  was  an  outcast.  *'  God,  country,  home  " — all  had  been  sinned 
against.  No  Boer  could  forget  that ;  no  Boer  could  ever  forgive 
that. 

"  At  least  let  us  part  in  kindness,  brother  Peter,"  she  cried  in 
despair. 

And  he  answered,  without  looking  at  her  :  "You  have  no  brother." 

It  was  dark  when  they  drove  into  old  Van  Belt's  farmyard,  but 
lanterns  were  moving  about  in  the  shadows,  and  voices  were  calling 
to  each  other  in  subdued  excitement.  The  farmer  himself  came  up 
to  the  cart  in  surprise — a  very  old  man. 

"  Are  the  rooineks  in  Springbokfontein  ? "  he  asked  with  alarm. 
"  Has  Martha  come  to  me  for  safety  ?  " 

"No,  no,  Oom  !  "  Peter  answered  hurriedly.  "  She  needs  a  good 
horse.  She  has  far  to  go.  Oom  Jan,  my  father,  sends  her  on 
important  business.  No  one  else  can  go — every  man  from  the  village 
is  with  the  army,  and  I  must  hurry  back  to  join  them." 

"  Our  maidens  are  brave,"  cried  the  old  man  proudly.  "  When 
God  gives  even  the  girls  such  strength  of  heart  we  shall  surely  conquer 
in  His  name.  You  shall  have  my  best  horse,  Martha,  but  wait  and 
have  your  coffee,  first." 

Martha  tried  to  press  Peter's  hand  in  recognition  of  the  unexpected 
kindness  with  which  he  had  saved  her  from  more  shame  ;  but  he 
roughly  drew  it  away  as  if  himself  ashamed  at  displaying  so  much 
mercy.  They  went  into  the  house,  and  there  a  surprise  awaited  them. 
Old  Van  Belt's  only  son  lay  on  a  bed  grievously  wounded.  The 
farmer  spoke  to  him  with  solemn  quietude. 

"  They  just  brought  him  home  before  you  came,"  said  the  old  man, 
who  had  bled  many  a  time  himself  for  fatherland,  and  was  now 
content  to  offer  up  his  boy  at  the  altar.  *'  The  fighting  has  begun. 
There  have  been  one  or  two  skirmishes.  Stephen  here  is  badly  hurt, 
and  one  or  two  patriots  are  dead,  but  for  every  one  of  ours  God  has 
smitten  three  of  the  invaders." 

Martha  did  not  hear  the  last  sentences.  She  had  stepped  swiftly 
to  the  bedside,  leaning  over  the  patient. 

"  Where  ?   Stephen — where — how — how  did  you  come  by  this  ?  " 

She  touched  an  embroidered  kerchief  tied  around  the  young 
soldier's  arm,  stained  with  his  blood.  The  man  opened  his  eyes  and 
smiled  in  recognition. 

"  Martha  de  K.alb,"  he  said.  "  You  women  are  doing  good  work 
among  the  wounded.  That  ?  O,  that  I  crawled  over  to  when  I  was 
shot  down,  and  took  from  a  dead  Englishman's  neck.  You  see,  I  was 
bleeding  bad,  and  had  to  take  the  first  thing  I  saw." 
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She  knew  it.  She  had  embroidered  it  herself.  She  had  given  it  to 
Lieutenant  Venable.  She  drew  back  without  fainting,  but  now  with 
a  numbness  at  her  heart  that  was  more  deathly  than  her  previous 
despair. 

She  was  away  at  last.  Peter,  her  brother,  helped  her  in  that.  He 
was  anxious  to  be  done  with  this  work — a  kind  of  executioner's  work. 
Besides,  like  every  young  Boer,  he  was  eager  to  get  back  to  his  father 
and  the  leaders  in  the  decisive  fight  which  they  all  knew  must  be  close 
at  hand,  and  show  the  older  heroes  of  the  people  that  their  younger 
brothers-in-arms  were  made  of  the  same  stern  stuff  as  the  fathers. 

The  farmer  had  done  as  he  promised,  and  given  her  an  excellent 
horse,  wishing  her  godspeed  on  what  he  presumed  was  a  secret 
mission.  Neither  did  anybody  express  fear  of  possible  danger  for 
her.  They  knew  she  was  veldt-bred,  acquainted  with  the  country  and 
a  good  horsewoman.  Peter  handed  her  a  revolver  at  the  last  moment. 
She  looked  in  his  eyes  as  she  took  it,  but  he  turned  away.  Yet  she 
knew  the  thought  which  was  in  the  iron-minded  Boer  boy's  soul. 
And  perhaps,  she  meditated,  that  would  be  best.  Father,  mother, 
brother,  country  and  lover,  all  lost  in  one  day — a  traitress,  a  spy. 
Surely  it  would  be  best  so  to  do  with  herself  out  there  in  the  night  on 
the  lonely  veldt. 

There  was  but  a  quarter  moon  ;  its  light  and  that  of  the  stars 
served  only  to  make  the  solitude  of  the  veldt  more  shadowy  and 
fearful  to  a  stranger.  Martha  was  no  stranger  to  night  in  the  bush. 
Very  often  in  slow  ox-waggons,  or  in  the  swifter  cart  behind  her  father's 
horses,  or,  as  now,  in  the  saddle,  she  had  travelled  guideless,  save  for 
the  star  marks,  along  long,  rough  treks.  To-night  there  were  about 
her  soul  darker  shadows  of  more  unhappy  portent  than  ever  were  cast 
upon  the  plain  to  affright  the  wanderer. 

If  she  meant  to  use  the  money  Peter  had  thrust  at  her,  she  knew 
the  safe  road  to  the  frontier,  and  thence  to  the  colony  and  her  school- 
day  friends.  But  she  did  not  now  argue  that  matter.  The  thought 
of  going  to  Cape  Town  did  not  enter  her  mind.  The  sight  of  the 
kerchief  had  in  a  instant  killed  all  notion  of  seeing  the  English. 
What  were  English  people  to  her  now  ?  Her  lover  dead,  all  England 
was  a  dream.  And  that  dream  gone,  the  hissing  reality  was  before 
her  eyes  again.     She  was  the  spy,  the  traitor,  the  outcast. 

The  thought  of  turning  the  pistol  on  herself  came  again  more  than 
once,  but  she  was  a  girl  never  given  to  morbidness  at  any  time,  and 
now,  in  spite  of  the  stunning  blows  which  that  day  had  confounded 
her,  the  reaction,  more  physical  than  mental,  began,  and  instinctively 
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she  commenced,  almost  unconsciously,  to  question  what  might  be 
done.  Venable  was  dead  and  she  needed  comfort.  To  whom  could 
she  go  for  that  save  to  her  mother,  and  by  what  means  could  she 
reach  again  old  Xante's  breast.  How  could  she  turn  aside  her  father's 
wrath  ? 

She  had  left  the  reins  to  the  horse,  and  the  beast  was  following 
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a  path  which  did  not  lead  to  the  frontier.  Suddenly  a  distant 
crackling  of  musketry  made  the  animal  prick  his  ears  and  start.  The 
noise  which  thus  broke  the  gloomy  silence  of  the  veldt  awoke  Martha 
to  a  clearer  sense  of  where  she  was.  She  sat  more  straightly  in  the 
saddle  and  listened.  They  came  again,  not  in  volleys,  but  in  the 
scattered  reports  of  skirmish  firing — the  sounds  of  many  guns.  There 
was  her  father,  there  by  now  might  be  Peter,  holding  back  the 
invader.  There,  if  she  had  had  the  luck,  she  thought,  to  have  been 
born  a  boy,  should  she  be.  She  halted  and  her  eyes  shone  in  the 
darkness.  Why  should  she  not  be  ?  Why  not  prove  to  her  people 
that  she  was,  if  a  traitress,  not  one  with  intended  malice  ?  She  could 
shoot  almost  as  well  as  Peter ;  she  was  more  active  than  men  of  older 
age.  For  full  five  minutes  she  remained  at  a  halt,  and  then,  swinging 
her  horse  off  the  trail,  she  galloped  to  the  right,  straight  across 
country,  following  no  path  nor  trek,  save  the  sure  guide  of  her  native 
knowledge  of  the  land. 

Meanwhile  the  patriots  had  moving  among  them  their  pastors,  and, 
before  the  fight  commenced,  their  day  had  begun  with  prayer  to  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.  Theirs  was  not  the  trim  and  soldierly  appearance  of 
the  invaders.  Old  men  were  there  in  the  clothes  in  which  they 
followed  the  plough  ;  boys  were  there  in  the  garb  in  which  they  herded 
the  cattle  or  guided  the  long  ox-trains.  Their  visage  was  grimly 
solemn — man  and  boy.  As  they  retreated  along  the  trek's  flanks, 
holding  together  in  squads,  undisciplined  save  by  the  force  engen- 
dered by  each  man's  love  of  land,  each  man's  determination  to  follow 
to  the  end  a  common  purpose,  officers  galloped  among  them,  cheerily 
and  earnestly  encouraging  them.  Among  these  officers  was  old  Oom 
Jan,  and,  for  all  his  years,  his  eye  was  as  bright  and  his  form  as  erect 
in  the  saddle  as  those  of  his  people  thirty  years  younger  than  he.  He 
scanned,  as  .he  rode,  the  faces  of  those  sharpshooters  whom  he 
passed,  delivering  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  enemy,  and  many  he  spoke 
to.  But  one  he  knew  and  yet  knew  not,  for  the  face  puzzled  him, 
until,  finding  Peter,  his  son,  eager-eyed  and  busy,  he  pointed  the 
stranger  out  and  asked  if  Peter  knew  who  he  was  and  from  what 
district  he  came.  Then,  looking  at  his  boy's  face,  he  smiled  and 
said  : 

"  He's  not  unlike  you,  my  son." 

So  Peter,  finding  an  opportunity  as  they  moved  position,  drew  close 
to  the  stranger,  and  at  once  knew  who  it  was,  although  the  yellow 
hair  was  closely  cut  and  the  trim,  Cape-made  dress  had  given  place  to 
the  rude  dress  of  a  Boer  farmer's  lad. 
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"  Martha  ! "  he  cried. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"  Is  there  any  other  way  or  better  way  in  which  I  can  prove  I  did 
not  mean  treason  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Where  did  you  get  these  clothes?" 

'*  Cousin  Hofmeyr  is  sick  and  I  went  to  his  farm  and  took  them." 

He  said  nothing  more  for  a  while,  then  asked  : 

"Do  you  know  that  Lieutenant  Venable  is  with  them?" 

"  He  is  dead,"  she  said. 

"Martha,"  he  said,  after  a  long  pause,  "father  and  I  were  furious 
last  night,  but — but — this  makes  thmgs ." 

From  in  front  came  a  prolonged  call — the  Boer  bugle  call — and 
there  was  no  time  to  seek  Oom  Jan.  A  high  hill  was  at  hand,  and 
the  Boers'  plan  of  battle  was  nearing  its  complete  development.  It 
was  Majuba  Hill.  The  Boers  retired,  and  their  relentless  sharp- 
shooting  slackened.  The  unfortunate  English  general  seized  the 
chance  to  occupy  the  hill.  It  was  a  vain  move.  The  soldiers  were 
almost  unprotected.  The  Boers  swarmed  about  in  force,  and  their 
firing  became  more  destructive  than  ever.  In  desperate  fashion  the 
English  charged  down  the  steep,  rocky  side.  They  dropped  before 
they  reached  the  foe.  But  they  held  on  with  racial  grimness  and 
determination.  The  Boers  gave  vent  at  last  to  shouts  of  triumph. 
They  had  the  enemy  in  a  trap — such  trap  as  Martha  had  warned  her 
lover  was  imminent.  The  general  died  by  his  own  hand,  fearful  of 
disgrace.  The  little  boy  was  dead  with  his  father,  but  the  awful 
torrent  of  bullets  from  these  soldier-hunters  poured  in  relentlessly. 

Now  and  again,  as  desperate  Englishmen  formed  and  charged  in  a 
sort  of  forlorn  hope,  they  and  the  Boers  came  face  to  face  and  hand 
to  hand,  and  more  than  once  when  this  happened  the  traitress  was 
there,  her  gun  and  her  revolver  doing  their  work.  Peter  was  apart, 
too  busy  to  think  of  her.  Oom  Jan  did  not  know  she  was  there.  In 
the  hurry  and  the  scurry  of  the  day,  nobody  but  Peter  had  recognized 
her.  At  last  there  came  down  the  hill,  with  a  cheer,  a  company  of 
Englishmen,  led  by  a  young  officer,  revolver  in  one  hand  and  sword 
in  the  other.  At  sight  of  that  officer  Martha  forgot  her  dress.  She 
dropped  her  arms  and  uttered  a  shrill  scream  of  dismay. 

"  Ned  !  Ned  !  "  she  cried. 

At  that  the  officer  checked  himself,  dropping  the  point  of  his 
sword.  He  looked  round  wildly,  and,  as  if  a  ghost  had  spoken,  he 
answered  wonderingly  : 

"  Martha  ?  " 
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The  traitress  had  left  the  Boer  ranks.  She  was  dashing  wildly  up 
the  hill.  She  threw  herself  into  Venable's  arms,  and  for  one  instant 
they  were  breast  to  breast.  Then,  among  the  storm  of  bullets  one 
found  a  tragic  mark.  It  struck  the  Boer  maiden  between  the 
shoulders,  and,  passing  through  her  body  and  his,  they  fell  dead 
together. 


Sonnet. 

[HOUGH  He  should  slay  me  (thus  the  sufferer  saith 
In  the  soul-drama),  in  my  Slayer  I  trust." 
I  asked  :  "  Is  this  to  grovel  in  the  dust, 
Or  the  sublimest  word  of  love  and  faith  ?  " 

But  answer  came  there  none  till,  nigh  to  death, 
I  saw  my  Love's  face,  and  became  aware 
Of  what  those  proud  lips  never  would  declare, 
And  knew  the  faith  that  never  varieth. 

"  Yea,  though  He  slay  me,  in  Him  is  my  trust  " — 
Once  only  in  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 
And  all  man's  share  in  its  self-measuring  time 
Has  mortal  said  such  words  of  faith  sublime. 
Whence  came  thy  secret,  O  much-tempted  Job  ? 
Surely  through  love,  that  loves  because  it  must. 
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BY   A.    KIRSCHMANN. 
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MONG  the  problems  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  there  are  two 
classes  which  are  neglected,  or  even 
remain  untouched  by  the  general 
public  and  often,  indeed,  by  scien- 
tific thinkers ;  some,  because  referr- 
ing to  facts  of  every-day  experience, 
are  not  realized  as  problems  at  all ; 
and  the  others,  because  they  appear 
in  such  a  hazy  distance,  seem  almost 
completely  out  of  connection  with 
any  individual  or  general  interest. 
Thus  the  former  are  overlooked 
because  they  are  so  near,  the  latter 
because  too  far  off.  A  problem  of 
the  latter  class  will  occupy  our  atten- 
tion in  this  sketch,  namely,  the 
End  of  the  World  ;  and  we  ask  the  reader  not  so  much  to  expect 
that  we  shall  expound  to  him  what  is  known  about  the  subject — he 
can  easily  find  that  in  popular  books — as  to  prepare  himself  to  be 
made  aware  of  what  is  not  known  about  the  matter. 

Our  problem  is  really  a  two-fold  one,  for  it  may  concern  the  limita- 
tions of  the  world  in  space  and  in  time.  There  is  at  the  first  glance 
scarcely  any  ground  for  a  joint  consideration  of  the  world's  ends  in 
time  and  in  space,  but  we  hope  we  shall  find  in  the  course  of  our 
discussion  some  means  to  make  these  ends  meet. 

Concerning  the  spacial  end  of  the  world,  which  is  so  often 
mentioned  in  ancient  literature  in  earnest,  and  in  modern 
figuratively,  and  which,  probably  by  mistake  of  the  transcribers  or 
translators,  has  even  crept  into  the  Holy  Book  as  it  came  down  to  us, 
we  do  not  intend  to  be  too  literal,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  soar 
higher  than  our  imagination  justifiably  carries  us,  namely,  to  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  life  or  intelligence  on  other  celestial 
bodies. 

The  existence  of  living,  intelligent  and  even  human-like  beings  on 
other  planets  has  been  advocated  from  the  early  times  of  our  Teutonic 
and  Celtic  ancestors,  who  were  convinced  that  their  immortal  souls 
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would  after  death  be  endowed  with  Hfe  on  other  stars,  down  to 
Gruithuisen  who  beheved  to  have  seen  not  only  the  roads  and 
earth-works  of  the  Selenites  (inhabitants  of  the  moon),  but  even  their 
cottages,  and  to  the  celebrated  modern  astronomer  and  popular 
author,  Flammarion,  who,  in  spite  of  the  smiling  onlookers,  earnestly 
endeavors  to  establish  a  communication  by  optical  telegraphy  with  the 
Marsites,  whose  apparently  extraordinary  skill  in  engineering  and  canal- 
building  is  such  a  puzzle  to  the  earthly  astro-physicists. 

In  the  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds,  the  authors  are 
usually  rather  daring.  I  remember,  for  instance,  that  a  scientist  in 
describing  a  huge  meteoric  stone,  which  had  fallen  in  South  America^ 
as  bearing  on  its  surface  the  distinct  marks  of  mechanical  skill  in  the 
form  of  rude  engravings,  ventured  the  statement  that  the  supposed 
artists  must  have  been  beings  who  could  use  their  extremities  in  an 
entirely  different  way  from  ours,  movement  being  possible  in  every 
direction.     Their  joints  must  thus  have  been  all  universal  joints. 

Negative  statements,  for  the  most  part,  are  equally  dogmatic.  It  is 
so  often  stated  that  no  living  beings  can  exist  on  the  planet  Jupiter 
because  its  surface  is  still  red-hot.  The  adherents  of  such  a  theory 
have  obviously  forgotten,  or  perhaps  never  realized,  that  being  "  red- 
hot  "  is  not  a  quality  of  objects  but  a  property  of  the  perceptive 
senses  of  sight  and  temperature.  If  the  sense  of  temperature  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jupiter  were  shifted  upwards  a  few  hundred  degrees,  the 
state  in  which  the  surface  of  that  planet  is,  would  represent  to  them 
merely  a  comfortable  warmth ;  and  we  even  do  not  need  to  imagine 
the  sense  of  sight  changed  with  it,  for  under  these  circumstances  the 
Jupiterians  might  become  accustomed  to  their  red  grounds  as  easily 
as  we  to  the  beautiful  green  of  our  fields  and  meadows. 

Even  great  scientific  authorities  have  held,  with  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds,  views  that  are  utterly  untenable  as 
soon  as  one  submits  them  to  a  more  rigid  examination.  They  think 
they  can  unscrupulously  apply  the  principle  of  the  relativity  of 
magnitudes,  and  assume  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  if 
there  exists  such,  not  to  speak  of  those  of  the  sun  and  other  fixed  stars^ 
must  be  immense  giants  compared  with  the  denizens  of  the  earth. 
This  is  utter  nonsense,  for  it  does  not  take  into  account  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  celestial  bodies  are,  as 
spectral  analysis  seems  to  prove,  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  earth, 
and  consequently  muscle  fibres  will  have  much  the  same  chemical 
composition,  and,  therefore,  much  the  same  strength  as  on  our  globe  > 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  gravity  is  widely  different  on  these  celestial 
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bodies  according  to  their  respective  masses.  Hence  an  animal,  which 
on  our  earth  is  able  to  spring  a  few  feet  into  the  air,  could,  on  the 
moon,  which  has  about  fifty  times  less  mass  than  the  earth,  jump  over 
hills  of  considerable  height,  while  on  a  body  of  the  size  of  the  sun  it 
would  not  be  able  to  stand  on  its  feet,  but  would  collapse  under  its 
own  weight.  The  strength  of  a  muscle,  which  is  proportionate  to  the 
area  of  its  transverse  section,  must  be,  as  we  have  seen,  much  the 
same  on  other  celestial  bodie-s  whilst  the  weight  of  the  muscle  would 
be  widely  different.  For  these  reasons  we  are  led  to  expect,  other 
things  being  equal,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  celestial  bodies 
must  be  very  much  smaller  than  those  on  our  earth.  If  any  further 
evidence  for  the  correctness  of  this  statement  is  required,  the  reader 
may  consider  the  fact  that  on  our  own  planet  the  smallest  animals  have 
comparatively  the  greatest  bodily  strength,  and  execute  in  proportion 
to  their  size  the  greatest  and  quickest  movements.  It  will  then  be 
seen,  also,  that  the  limits  in  size  which  are  apparently  set  for  the 
different  species  on  this  earth  are  by  no  means  arbitrary.  If  there 
could  be  produced  a  horse  on  a  ten  times  enlarged  scale,  such  a 
monster  would  be  ten  times  as  extended  in  every  direction.  It  would, 
according  to  the  transverse  section  of  its  muscles,  be  one  hundred 
times  as  strong  as  an  ordinary  horse ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  poor 
creature  would  not  be  able  to  carry  its  own  weight,  but  would  fall  in  a 
heap,  because  it  would  be  a  thousand  times  heavier.  For  strength  is 
proportionate  to  the  square,  but  weight  to  the  cube,  of  the  linear 
extension.  This  is  also  the  very  reason  why  there  are  no  larger  flying 
birds  than  the  eagle,  albatross  and  condar.  The  flying  apparatus 
would  not  stand  a  further  increase  in  weight,  and  the  birds  could  not 
carry  heavier  brains.  The  more  intelligent  animals  had  to  be  con- 
structed without  wings,  and  Providence  has  left  it  to  man's  intelligence 
to  provide  himself  with  an  artificial  flying  machine  when  once  he  has 
got  brains  enough. 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  on  celestial  bodies  with  extremely 
high  temperature,  for  instance  the  sun  or  other  fixed  stars,  organic 
life  is  impossible  because  the  organogenes,  i.e.,  oxygen,  hydrogen^ 
nitrogen  and  carbon,  would,  under  these  conditions  of  temperature, 
not  be  able  to  form  those  chemical  compounds  which  are  the  char- 
acteristic constituents  of  organic  bodies.  But  this  is  a  conclusion 
from  insufficient  premises.  We  only  know  that  the  aforementioned 
substances  unite  into  complicated  organic  compounds  under  the  com- 
bined conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure  (gravity)  as  they  prevail 
on  our  earth.     That  the  organic  compounds  disintegrate  as  soon  as 
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the  temperature  reaches  a  certain  degree,  is  not  due  to  the  tempera- 
ture alone,  but  to  the  state  of  gravity  on  our  planet  as  well.  Under 
changed  conditions  of  gravity  this  critical  temperature  for  the  disin- 
tegration of  organic  compounds  might  be  essentially  raised  or  lowered. 
Thus  we  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  how  these  so-called  organogenes 
behave  under  changed  conditions  of  heat  and  pressure.  Furthermore, 
these  chemical  elements  which  play  so  great  a  role  in  organic  life 
are  known  as  organogenes  only  for  our  earthly  conditions.  On  other 
celestial  bodies,  with  totally  changed  conditions  of  temperature  and 
gravity,  they  may  not  be  organogenes  at  all.  Other  elements  which 
on  our  earth  are  only  known  as  the  constituents  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances, of  dead  rock  and  heavy  minerals,  may  there  act  as  organo- 
genes, and  give  rise  to  forms  of  life  of  which  we  can  have  no 
imagination,  and  which,  perhaps,  we  would  not  be  able  to  perceive, 
owing  to  our  senses  being  adapted  only  to  the  perception  of  some 
kinds  of  motion  in  the  universe,  but  not  of  all. 

Our  little  earth,  which  is  even  to  that  part  of  the  universe  which 
reveals  itself  to  our  senses  scarcely  as  a  drop  of  water  is  to  the  ocean, 
•  is  crowded  with  feeling  and  thinking  creatures.  The  possibility  that 
other  parts  of  the  universe  are  also  inhabited  cannot  be  denied,  and 
even  the  probability  that  it  is  so  must  be  regarded  as  very  strong. 
But  all  we  know  can  be  expressed  in  the  words  which  our  Saviour 
utters,  and  which,  although  meant  in  a  different  sense,  apply  perfectly 
here: 

"  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions." 

The  only  possible  way  by  which  we  could  acquire  some  better 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  ideas  of  the  inhabitants  of  other 
celestial  bodies  would  be  by  an  event  which  would  be  fatal  to  these, 
our  extra-telluric  fellow-brethren,  viz.,  if  their  world,  i.e.^  the  celestial 
body  which  they  inhabit,  would  come  to  an  end  by  some  catastrophe, 
and  its  fragments,  marked  with  the  traces  of  their  skill  in  workmanship 
and  with  signs  of  their  intelligence,  would  reach  our  earth  as  meteor- 
ites and  bring  us  the  message  of  their  had-been  existence.  Thus  the 
end  (in  time)  of  their  world  is  the  only  means  of  providing  us  with 
messages  from  the  ends  of  the  world  (in  space). 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  end  of  the  world,  whereby  we 
mean,  of  course,  our  world,  the  earth.  And  it  even  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  destruction  of  our  planet,  for  when  we  speak  of  the  world 
coming  to  an  end,  we  really  mean  the  termination  of  organic  life,  or 
even  narrower,  of  human  life,  i.e.,  the  end  of  mankind. 
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In  former  times  people  thought  that  there  was  only  the  alternative 
■of  believing  that  the  world  should  come  to  an  end  by  water  or  by  fire. 
To-day  it  appears  that  rather  than  an  overwhelming  increase  of  these 
two  "  elements  "  their  gradual  decrease  is  the  threatening  danger  for 
the  inhabitants  of  this  planet,  although  but  slowly  advancing. 

It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  disintegration  and  transformation 
of  the  rocks  which  form  the  earth's  crust  will  slowly  absorb  the  waters 
of  our  oceans,  lakes  and  rivers,  the  carbonic  acid  and  even  the  oxygen 
of  our  atmosphere  ;  we  do  not  know  of  any  event  in  nature  which 
makes  up  for  this  loss. 

A  slow  decrease  in  temperature  must  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of 
the  development  of  the  earth's  condition  as  a  part  of  the  solar  system. 
This  slow  cooling  of  the  earth's  surface  may  result  either  from  the 
uncompensated  radiation  of  the  earth's  own  heat  or  from  a  decrease 
of  the  insolation  as  a  consequence  of  the  cooling  of  the  sun.  Such  a 
gradual  refrigeration,  combined  with  the  consumption  of  the  stock  of 
fuel  in  and  upon  the  earth,  would  drive  the  human  race  slowly  towards 
the  equator,  and  even  there  the  temperature  would  at  last  become 
insupportably  low  ;  after  an  equatorial  Esquimaux  period,  the  species 
homo  sapiens  would  become  extinct  a  little  previous  to  the  polar  bear. 

Curiously  enough,  there  is  one  theory  that  ventures  to  predict  a  fiery 
•end.  It  is  said,  though  not  conclusively  proved,  that  the  planets  do 
not  move  in  ellipses,  but — on  account  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
ether — in  very  slowly  concentrating  spirals  around  the  sun,  and  must 
at  last  finish  their  career  by  plunging  into  the  white-hot,  central  body. 

All  these  possibilities  "have  the  advantage  that  the  processes  are  so 
extremely  slow  that  for  the  next  few  hundred  thousand  or  even  millions 
of  years  we  can  feel  quite  secure.  Of  other  dangers,  such  as  floods, 
earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  recurrences  of  glacial  periods,  we 
shall  not  speak  here,  for  they  would  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  local 
<:haracter  and  would  allow  humanity  to  escape  to  places  not  affected. 
Collision  with  other  heavenly  bodies  may  also  leave  us  quite  uncon- 
cerned, inasmuch  as  the  more  dangerous,  because  more  solid, 
opponents,  as  the  planets,  go  their  own  well-known  ways  and  keep  at 
a  respectful  distance  from  the  earth,  whilst  the  more  eccentric,  i.e., 
the  comets,  are  of  such  a  thin  and  airy  nature  that  our  solid  mother 
earth  could  penetrate  them,  no  matter  whether  head  or  tail,  without 
noticeable  damage.  Indeed,  we  probably  have  passed  several  times 
through  the  tail  or  even  the  head  of  a  comet,  and  all  the  impression 
which  the  thus  punctured  celestial  tramp  could  make,  consisted  in  the 
ijrilliant  spectacle  of  a  meteoric  shower. 
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Whilst  we  thus  may  make  light  of  all  these  dangers,  there  remains- 
still  one  possibility  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in  scientific 
discussion  of  the"  subject,  but  which  forms,  nevertheless,  a  real  and 
constant  menace  to  the  denizens  of  our  planet.  To  the  consideration 
of  this  danger  we  may  now  proceed. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  earth  has  in  past  time  lost  heat  through 
radiation.  This  is  proved  first  by  the  fact  that  its  surface,  as  an 
effect  of  shrinkage,  has  wrinkled  ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  report  of 
geology,  which  shows  that  the  plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks  have  the 
greater  specific  weight  the  younger  they  are,  indicating,  thus,  that  the 
later  emissions  of  eruptive  masses  come  from  a  greater  depth  than  the 
earlier,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  :  the  soUd  crust  of  the  earth  must 
have  increased  in  thickness.  We  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  the 
process  of  cooling  has  ceased,  and  we  are,  therefore,  compelled  to 
admit  the  consequences. 

Let  us  consider  what  must  happen  in  the  case  of  the  cooling  of  a 
spherical  liquid  body,  the  density  of  which  increases  from  the  surface 
to  the  centre.  If  this  sphere  were  surrounded  by  air  or  ether  of  lower 
.temperature  it  would  radiate  its  heat,  and  if  the  material  were  at  the 
surface  (as  it  would  necessarily  be,  on  account  of  its  less  density),  not 
so  good  a  conductor  as  in  the  interior,  the  surface  would  lose  compara- 
tively more  heat.  There  would,  perhaps,  be  formed  particles  of  solid 
slack  at  the  surface,  and  these  would  congregate  at  last  into  a  continuous 
skin.  As  long  as  this  skin  would  lose  more  heat  and  contract  more 
quickly  than  the  interior,  it  would  crack  in  places,  and  be  formed 
anew,  until  the  whole  surface  became  covered  again.  But  as  soon  as 
the  interior,  as  is  to  be  expected  of  a  liquid  of  high  temperature^ 
would  start  to  contract  more  quickly  than  the  cold  and  solid  skin,  the 
latter,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  this  contraction,  would  have  to  fold 
and  wrinkle.  This  is  exactly  what  the  earth's  crust  from  the  time  of 
the  beginning  of  the  archsean  formations  has  done.  This  folding  pro- 
cess will  go  on  simultaneously  with  the  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the 
crust.  It  results,  naturally,  in  a  greater  unevenness  of  the  surface  in 
the  form  of  elevations  and  depressions,  or,  in  ordinary  language,, 
mountains  and  valleys. 

The  cooling  and  contraction  of  the  solid  crust,  after  it  has  reached 
a  certain  lower  temperature,  will  go  on  much  more  slowly  than  that  of 
the  still  liquid  interior,  especially  since  the  radiation  at  the  surface  is^ 
to  a  certain  extent,  counteracted  by  insolation.  That  the  crust  now 
cracks,  bursts,  piles  up,  overlaps,  and  gives  at  some  places,  an  opening 
through  which  communication  with  the  atmosphere  is  possible,  is  by 
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no  means  the  result  of  an  expansive  pressure  from  the  interior  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  due  to  its  own  gravity,  in  consequence  of  which  it  tries 
to  surround  immediately  the  inner  kernel.* 

With  the  increase  of  the  thickness  of  the  crust,  its  capability  of 
following  the  contraction  of  the  interior  will  diminish  and  at  last 
cease.  The  crust  will  resist  the  force  of  gravity  for  a  time,  or  only 
give  way  to  very  slow  changes  of  comparatively  great  territories  (as  in 
our  secular  elevations  and  depressions).  Whilst  its  further  decrease 
of  volume  does  not  amount  to  very  much,  the  hot  interior,  whose  loss 
of  heat  is  not  compensated,  will  continue  to  contract,  and  there  will 
remain  between  the  kernel  and  the  shell  an  empty  space,  or — if  we 
drop  the  unfounded  assumption  that  the  interior  is  really  liquid,  and 
accept  the  theory  that,  on  account  of  its  still  high  temperature  which 
may  exceed  the  so-called  critical  point,  it  is  yet  gaseous  in  spite  of  its 
great  density — at  least  a  more  or  less  extended  sphere  of  low 
pressure,  t 

What  now  will  happen  in  case  of  further  loss  of  heat  and  further 
concentration  of  the  interior  will  depend  on  the  relative  quantity 
of  the  mass  concerned.     If  the  whole  body  is  comparatively  small 


*  It  is  customary  to  regard  volcanic  eruptions  as  the  effects  of  expansive  forces,  and  to 
represent  the  active  volcanoes  as  a  kind  of  safety-valves  for  the  earth,  which  insure  it  against  the 
explosive  forces  that  are  imprisoned  in  its  interior.  We  think  directly  the  opposite  :  the  eruptions, 
the  slow  rising  of  continents  and  islands  («.  g.,  coast  of  Norway)  are  only  relativr-,  while  the  total 
volume  of  our  planet  is  slowly  but  constantly  decreasing.  We  agree  to  call  volcanoes  the  safety- 
valves  of  the  earth,  not,  however,  because  they  allow  the  escape  of  expansive  gases,  but  because 
they  permit,  to  some  extent,  an  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  regions  below  the  earth's  crust,  and 
thus  assist  in  restoring  the  equilibrium  between  the  gaseous  pressure  inside  and  outside,  which  is 
constantly  disturbed  by  the  contraction  of  the  interior.  If  the  functions  of  volcanoes  were  to  save 
the  earth  from  internal  high  pressure,  we  should  expect  that  the  gases  would  be  forced  out  through 
the  mouth  of  the  craier  continuously  and  with  great  vehemence.  Instead  of  that  we  observe  that 
nrarly  all  volcanoes  rest  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Most  of  them  are  quite  harmless  and 
many  have  even  given  up  smoking.  Only  a  very  f<:w  eject  liquid  and  gaseous  substances  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities,  and  even  these  are  not  forced  out  like  the  over-heated  steam  through 
the  safety-valve  of  a  boiler,  but  more  like  smoke,  soot  and  ashes  from  a  factory  chimney. 

t  The  objection  may  be  raised  against  this  theory  that  there  is,  in  recent  years,  an  inclinatiork 
amongst  scientists  to  regard  the  interior  of  the  earth  as  a  solid  body,  because,  they  say,  "  it 
l>ehaves  as  such."  This  view  is  in  conflict  with  the  reports  of  geology,  and  with  the  well-estab- 
lished fact  of  the  instability  of  the  configuration  and  of  the  relative  altitude  of  the  dry  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface.  But,  apart  from  these  considerations,  the  theory  in  question  involves  a  logical 
error.  We  have  seen  above  that  the  interior  of  th*"  earth,  in  spite  of  its  condensation  to,  or  even 
b«low,  the  volume  which  the  constituent  substances  would  have  as  solids,  must,  in  all  likelihood,  on 
account  of  its  temperature  above  the  respective  critical  points,  be  regarded  as  gaseous.  Now,  we 
know  how  liquids  behave,  and  we  know  the  behavior  of  solids ;  but  we  have  very  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  gases  when  above  their  critical  temperature,  and  in  a  state  of  extreme  condensation. 
Hence,  we  clmm  that,  until  the  latter  state  of  aggregation  has  been  examined  more  carefully,  and 
its  difference  from  that  of  liquid  and  solid  bodies  ascertained,  nobody  can  say  that  the  behavior 
of  the  earth  is  that  of  a  solid  ;  for  a  chaos  of  ga.ses  condensed  to  a  very  small  volume,  and,  beyond 
the  critical  temperature,  might  possibly  Ijehave  the  very  same  way. 
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and  the  crust  thus  represents  a  considerable  part  of  the  whole 
mass,  the  gravity  will  not  be  great  enough  to  force  the  crust  down, 
and  if  any  attraction  is  exerted  on  the  whole  from  the  outside 
{e.g.,  by  the  central  body  of  the  system)  the  interior  will  not 
remain  at  the  centre,  but  will  come  in  contact  with  the  shell  and 
then  definitely  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  whose  centre 
of  gravity  will  no  longer  be  m  the  middle.  Such  has  been  the  case 
with  the  moon,  or  else  the  fact  that  our  satellite  turns  continuously  the 
same  side  towards  us,  or,  in  other  words,  that  its  time  of  rotation  is  equal 
to  that  of  its  revolution,  would  be  entirely  inexplicable.  Indeed,  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  reasonable  theory  for  the  explanation  of 
the  somewhat  enigmatic  feature  in  the  behavior  of  the  most  of  the 
satellites  and  probably  of  the  planet  Mercury  also.  All  the  other 
explanations  hitherto  advanced,  are  of  such  a  character  that  one  might 
boldly  say  that  they  would  never  have  occurred  to  anybody,  if  the  facts 
whose  paradox  features  had  to  be  explained  away,  were  not  so  well 
known. 

If  the  planet  is  of  a  larger  type,  so  that  the  crust,  even  after  it  has 
attained  that  degree  of  consistency  and  thickness  which  resists  a  fur- 
ther immediate  following  of  the  contraction  of  the  interior,  does  not 
form  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  whole  mass,  the  course  of  develop- 
ment will  be  different.  During  the  progressive  contraction  of  the 
cooling  kernel,  the  crust  will  resist  the  force  of  gravity  for  a  certain 
time,  or  will  respond,  perhaps,  with  slight  movements  only.  But 
when  the  empty  space — or  better,  the  space  filled  with  gases  of  low 
pressure — between  kernel  and  shell  increases,  the  crust  will  finally  give 
way  to  the  force  of  gravity  and  will  collapse.  The  breaking  down  of 
the  planet's  crust  will  be  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  a  sudden  catas- 
trophe, and  will  probably  be  accompanied  by  meteoric  and  volcanic 
cataclysms  of  unprecedented,  and  therefore  of  unpredictable  character. 
For  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  planet,  if  there  are  any,  it  will  be  the 
"  end  of  the  world." 

The  above  theory  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  view  of  Beau- 
mont and  others,  who  believed  that  a  general  revolution,  a  break-down 
of  the  earth's  crust,  which  was  regarded  as  extremely  thin,  had  really 
happened  at  the  end  of  every  geological  formation,  necessitating 
{after  Cuvier)  each  time  a  new  creation  of  organisms.  The  subject 
matter  of  our  own  considerations  is  the  dynamic  rather  than  geologi- 
cal problem  of  the  gravity-relations  between  superficial  and  central 
parts  of  liquid  or  gaseous  bodies,  when  in  a  process  of  cooling.  Since 
the  radiation  of  heat  depends  on  the  area  of  the  surface  and  the 
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decrease  in  volume  on  the  mass,  the  principle  of  the  relativity  of  mag- 
nitudes is  not  applicable  here.  A  small  sphere  will  be  have  quite 
differently  from  a  large  one,  and  there  must  be  in  the  development  of 
every  celestial  body  a  period  where  it  will  be  decided  whether  kernel 
or  shell  shall  have  the  upper  hand. 

Modern  geologists  are  little  inclined  to  think  of  catastrophes,  pre- 
ferring the  idea  of  slow  and  gradual  changes.  But,  whilst  it  is,  indeed, 
doubtful  whether  or  not  the  epidermis  of  the  earth's  skin — for  deeper 
we  have  not  yet  penetrated — bears  signs  of  more  abrupt  changes  of 
a  non-local  character,  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  of  cosmic 
catastrophes  within  those  limits  of  the  universe  to  which  our  eyes 
penetrate.  The  abrupt  increase  in  the  intensity  of  stars  or  the 
emergence  of  new  stars  {i.e.,  of  such  which  were  invisible  before 
because  they  were  dark)  which  suddenly  appear  and  increase 
rapidly  in  intensity  and  then  gradually  vanish,  has  often  been  wit- 
nessed. Thus  the  star  which  Tycho  de  Brahe  saw  emerging,  as  it 
were,  out  of  nothing  ;  or  the  bright  new  star  which  in  1606  suggested 
to  the  great  Kepler  a  solution  of  the  enigma  concerning  the  star 
of  the  Magi ;  and,  finally,  the  brilliant  star  in  the  constellation  Andro- 
meda, which  our  own  generation  has  seen,  in  the  summer  of  1884, 
grow  to  almost  the  first  magnitude  and  afterwards  slowly  disappear. 
It  is  very  likely  that  in  all  these  cases  we  have  witnessed  a  catastrophe 
similar  to  the  one  suggested  in  the  above  theory.  The  dark  and  solid 
shell  of  a  celestial  body  broke  down,  its  collapse  being  marked  by  a 
short  period  of  luminosity  again. 

We  do  not  know  how  soon  a  similar  fate  as  the  above  is  destined  for 
our  earth,  for  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  event 
depends  is  equal  to  nothing.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  thickness 
of  the  earth's  solid  crust  is  advanced.  We  know  nothing  about  the 
degree  of  contraction  in  the  interior,  nothing  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
space  of  low  pressure  between  kernel  and  shell,  and  nothing  about 
the  present  gravity  relations  of  the  two.  All  we  know  is  :  the  catas- 
trophe is  possible,  and  it  appears  to  us  to  be  scientifically  established 
by  the  foregoing  considerations  that  it  is  even  very  probable.  But 
whether  it  may  happen  in  a  hundred  years,  or  after  thousands  or 
millions,  or  whether  we  have  to  face  the  fatal  event  to-morrow,  we 
cannot  know  ;  and  we  have  to  admit  that  all  we  can  imagine  or  pre- 
dict about  it  can  be  most  perfectly  stated  in  the  words  of  the  Divine 
Philosopher,  who  sayeth  of  that  event : 

"  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man." 
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The  Pageantry  of  Death. 

NCE  more,  once  more,  with  fateful  sombre 
tread, 
The  wheeUng  year  brings  splendid  Autumn 

in, 
Hushed  with  sad  dreams  of  memory  and  the 
dead 
And  icy  touch  of  Winter  sere  and  thin  : 
Slowly  with  thoughtful  pace  the  hours  go  round 
While,  leaf  by  leaf,  the  year,  slips  faltering  to  the 
ground. 

With  what  a  glory  lifts  the  morning  light 

O'er  mists  and  dreams  beyond  the  dripping  woods. 

Where  ambering  brooks  steal  under  wakening  night, 

Mirroring  in  mists  the  year's  bright  moods 

Of  morning  peace  and  life  and  leafy  glow  ; 

Soon,  soon,  too  sadly  soon,  ghost-wound  in  ghostly  snow. 

Down  past  the  rich,  ripe  splendors  of  the  year 
The  glad  days  pale  and  sadden  to  the  Fall, 
Loosening,  as  memory  lets  go  tear  by  tear, 
The  sweet  old  thoughts,  the  dreams  beyond  recall ; 
The  splendid  hopes,  the  joys,  the  golden  gleam. 
That  now  fade  out  in  mists  beyond  the  hills  of  dream. 

So  glory  on  glory  down  the  August  days 

The  pageant  of  freighted  summer  wandered  past, 

Purpled  in  a  vermeiled  veiled  haze  ; 

Where  the  year's  children,  journeying  to  the  vast, 

Here  'mid  these  dreams  in  hopes  supremest  hour, 

Stayed  for  a  space  to  drink  life's  highest,  gladdest  dower. 

And  now  when  nights  grow  old  and  days  decline, 

And  veiled  September  glories  all  the  world 

With  those  glad  lights  of  Autumn's  hues  divine, 

By  hill  and  stream  in  azure  vapors  furled  ; 

Over  the  earth  a  solemn  rapture  flows 

Of  death's  sad  doomful  march  where  all  that's  mortal  goes. 
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To  him  who,  wandering  o'er  the  upland  fields, 

Or  by  some  noonday  shrunken  slumbering  stream. 

Where  reverie  her  sweetest  visions  yields 

In  realms  of  inward  thought  and  reverent  dream  ; 

There  comes  a  sense  of  sadness  undefined. 

That  speaks  in  each  dead  leaf,  or  whispers  down  the  wind. 

All  day  far  out  across  the  azure  hills. 

The  splended  ruined  woods  all  wrecked  with  rains, 

Or  river  reaches,  where  the  distance  fills, 

With  wine  of  softness,  all  the  haze-lit  plains  ; 

And  lonely  uplands  where  some  garrulous  jay 

Reverberates  his  note  along  the  lonesome  day  ; 

Here  mid  these  austere  glories  of  the  year. 

The  spirit  of  lofty  sadness  dwells  alone  ; 

Where,  hushed,  the  lorn  heart  grieves  without  a  tear, 

In  this  high  house  where  winds  like  ocean  moan  ; 

Or  wild  blown  sunsets,  where  bleak  woodlands  sway 

About  the  dying  borders  of  the  splendid  desolate  day. 

So  fades  September.     Down  each  country  lane. 

Where  withered  the  summer  in  the  late  August  days. 

And  weeds,  once  radiant,  drenched  of  wind  and  rain, 

Now  bronzed  and  ragged,  linger  along  the  ways  ; 

Here  aster  and  gentian  lift  their  fringed  blue. 

Like  some  sweet  second  summer,  the  haze-filled  sunlight  through. 

Near  and  afar  by  wood  and  field  and  stream, 
There  sleeps  an  eerie  mantle  of  misty  light, 
Transforming  all,  building  this  mid-day  dream, 
Like  some  ghost-phantom  of  the  pale  moonlight ; 
Where  all  the  distance  islanded  in  a  breath, 
Seems  some  illusion  built  from  out  the  fogs  of  death. 

Soon,  soon,  too  soon,  this  pageantry  will  pass ; 

And  all  the  gaudy  garments  the  world  puts  on. 

Of  crimsoning  leaf,  and  mists  and  bronzed  grass. 

Like  some  magician's  dream,  be  vanished  and  gone  ; 

Leaving  the  year  a  hollow  iron  urn, 

"Wherein  no  more  love's  fires  do  glimmer  and  leap  and  burn. 
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Even  as  these,  so  we,  too,  wend  our  way ; 

Love  as  they  loved,  and  glory  in  our  prime  ; 

Then  fade  and  pass,  bright  children  of  a  day, 

For  whom  there  is  no  more  nor  date  nor  time  ; 

But  the  lorn  weepings  of  winds  about  a  house, 

Where  only  dead  vines  knock  and  iron  storms  arouse  ;- 

Where  all  the  rooms  are  empty,  once  so  full 

Of  love  and  light  and  joy  and  passioned  life, 

Now  all  so  hushed  and  sad  and  pitiful, 

Where  the  tired  eyes  are  sealed  from  out  the  strife  ; — 

And  all  the  beating  hearts  are  vanished  quite 

From  out  these  hollow  halls  of  wind-environed  night. 

Nor  should  we  sorrow  more  than  sadness  ought. 

Nor  grieve  to  tread  this  abbey  of  life's  years  ; 

Is  there  not  splendid  beauty  in  the  thought 

That  we  have  such  great  endings  of  our  tears ; — 

That  very  Nature  puts  her  glories  on. 

In  these  sad  haunted  days,  for  all  her  bright  ones  gone. 

So  Autumn  teaches  'mid  her  splendid  state  ; 

And  we,  too,  thoughtful  of  this  bourne  of  time, 

When  haply  pondering  by  her  sombre  gate 

Draped  with  the  glories  of  the  old  year's  prime, 

Amid  her  pageantry,  may  hark  the  tread 

Of  all  earth's  mighty  hosts  who  march  out  to  the  dead. 

Even  as  we  dream,  in  maddening  rage  doth  rouse 
Old  lorn  October,  storm  bloused.  Autumn  blown  ; 
Roaring  like  ocean  upon  this  ruined  house, 
Shaking  in  thunders  its  desolate  splendors  down ; 
Till  not  one  leaf  goes  shuddering  in  its  flight. 
Where  build  in  icy  caverns  the  windy  fires  of  night. 


Ottavi^a. 


"  THE    RUINS,"    OR    "  THE   SH.ENT   VOICES." 
(From  a  painting  by  J.  J.  Tissot  ) 
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Tissot^s  Pictures. 
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O  other  gallery  can  afford 
the  amateur  in  art  (i.e., 
the  man  who  enjoys  art 
as  distinct  from  the  artist  who 
produces  art,  or  the  student  who 
understands  art)  such  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  his  aesthetic  tastes 
or  such  a  grand  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  his  latent  critical 
qualities  as  does  the  gallery  of 
Tissot's  Biblical  pictures.  In 
on  other  place  in  the  world  of 
art  can  he  feel  so  much  at 
home.  When  he  enters  a  gal- 
lery of  old  masters  he  needs,  by 
means  of  a  severe  course  of 
study  in  general  history  as  well 
as  in  art  history,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  past  generation 
ere  he  can  appreciate,  or  even  understand,  the  treasures  before 
him.  He  cannot  comprehend  the  meaning  of  these  works  with- 
out breathing  the  atmosphere  of  a  world  long  gone  by.  But 
in  Tissot's  collection  he  breathes  an  atmosphere  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  from  childhood  ;  the  spirit  of  the  whole  is  that  of  a 
former  age  it  is  true,  but  it  is  a  spirit  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted. 
This  Nazarene  he  knows ;  his  life  he  has  read ;  his  deeds  are  familiar  ; 
his  character  he  understands  ;  his  spirit  he  loves.  Knowing  these 
things,  he  looks  upon  the  pictures  without  timidity,  he  feels  he  is  on 
comparatively  safe  ground  when  he  ventures  to  make  a  remark  about 
them,  and  he  even  ventures  to  criticise  the  efforts  of  the  artist  as  he 
depicts  this  or  that  particular  phase  of  a  character  he  understands 
so  well.  The  merest  tyro  in  art  looks  around  him  in  such  a  place 
with  the  air  of  one  who  has  something  to  say,  and  fears  not  to  say  it. 
But  let  him  beware,  for  an  art  amateur  should  not  know  too  much. 
There  is  a  danger  of  his  becoming  too  critical,  too  learned,  and  thus 
losing  that  simple  impressionableness  and  that  susceptibility  to  illusion 
which  every  artist  has  a  right  to  demand  from  every  spectator,  and 
which,  when  gone,  takes  enjoyment  with  it.     When  learned  overmuch. 
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the  art  amateur  enjoys  a  picture  as  a  man,  who  knows  that  he  is  going 
to  be  called  on  for  an  after-dinner  speech,  enjoys  his  dinner.  He 
looks  at  it  as  one  who  is  preparing  to  write  a  critical  essay  on  the 
subject  instead  of  simply  enjoying  what  has  been  placed  before  him. 

The  author  of  these  pictures  was  born  at  Nantes,  October  15th, 
1836.     He  at  first  painted  after  the  Dutch  school,  and  became  a  pupil 


From  a  paintiiig  by  J.  J.  Tixsot. 


THE   SOJOURN    IN    EGYPT. 


of  Flandrin  and  Lamothe.  Afterwards,  though  a  Frenchman,  his 
studio  was  in  London,  where  he  painted  his  series  on  the  Modern 
Prodigal  Son.  "  Fifteen  years  ago,"  says  Levy,  in  a  recent  Review  of 
Reviews,  "  Tissot  was  known  as  a  draughtsman  of  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment, who  painted  fleshly  nymphs  and  beautiful  women — a  depicter  of 
the  pleasures  of  Parisian  life.  He  was  engaged  in  painting  a  series  of 
fifteen  pictures  :  '  La  Femme  a  Paris,'  and  to  complete  his  work  he 
entered  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice  to  study  the  choir-loft  for  a  painting 
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of  the  choir-singer.  He  came  again  during  mass  to  catch  the 
atmosphere  that  he  desired  to  transfer  to  his  canvas.  The  Host  was 
elevated,  and  the  painter  of  frivolities  and  fashion  saw,  through  closed 
lids,  a  picture  such  as  he  had  never  dreamed  of.  There  was  the  ruins 
of  a  modern  castle,  and,  seated  among  the  debris  of  broken  shards, 
stones,  drains  and  bullets,  sat  a  peasant  and  his  wife  plunged  in 
despair.  Then  it  seemed  a  Being  came  with  thorn-crushed  brow  and 
bleeding  feet  and  hands,  and  rested  his  head  upon  the  man's  shoulder. 
It  was  Christ  the  Consoler,  come  to  comfort  the  oppressed  amid  the 
ruins  of  modern  civilization,  of  science,  of  militarism,  and  all  that  has 
failed  to  redeem  the  poor  and  suffering.  His  artist  soul  recognized 
the  majesty  and  power  of  the  vision,  but  he  tried  to  put  it  aside.  '  I 
am  no  painter  of  sacred  subjects.  I  must  finish  my  '■^  Femme  a  Paris  "^ 
thought  he.  But  the  picture  pursued  him  in  his  studies  and  on  the 
street.  It  came  between  him  and  his  painting  of  the  choir-singer. 
He  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  and  when  he  recovered  he  painted  that 
remarkable  picture  df  *  The  Ruins.'  This  was  the  turning  point  in 
the  career  of  James  Tissot.  From  that  time  on  one  great  passion 
ruled  his  heart.  He  resolved  to  paint  the  Life  of  Christ.  So  he  left 
Paris,  went  to  Palestine,  and  for  ten  years  lived  there,  making  a 
thorough  and  accurate  study  of  the  gospels  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
story  they  record  transpired.  The  results  of  that  ten  years  of  earnest 
study  is  the  collection  of  paintings  of  '  The  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.' " 

I  consider  this  the  greatest  life  of  Christ  ever  produced.  Farrar's, 
Geikie's,  Edersheim's,  are  eclipsed.  They  are  for  the  man  of  leisure, 
this  for  the  busy  man  ;  they  are  for  the  scholar,  this  for  the  illiterate  ; 
they  are  for  the  adult,  this  the  child,  who  cannot  spell  out  his  own 
name  or  understand  the  difference  between  sacred  and  profane,  can 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

These  pictures  must  have  brought  hundreds  face  to  face  with 
Christ ;  nor  shall  I  be  surprised  if  hundreds  of  conversions  result  from 
these  exhibitions.  Many  a  Magdalene  will  look  at  No.  154  and  go 
away  with  the  same  soul  yearning  in  her  eyes  as  is  seen  in  those  of 
"  Mary  Magdalene  before  her  Conversion." 

Many  a  Pharisee  will  see  himself  in  No.  178  and  go  away  to  tilt  his 
chin  the  less  in  future.  Here  is  a  commentary  such  as  the  gospels 
have  never  had  before — a  commentary  that  endues  them  with  new 
life  and  reality — a  commentary  that  no  Bible  student  should  fail  to 
study. 

Let  us  follow  the  crowd,  stopping  only  now  and  again  before  the 
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most  noteworthy.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  wish  to  remind  the 
spectator  that  we  see  in  these  pictures  what  we  bring  to  them.  No 
two  of  us  will  see  with  the  same  pair  of  eyes,  or  with  the  same  soul ; 

what  I  consider  praise- 
worthy or  clever,  or 
even  beautiful,  you  may 
pass  by  as  nothing  worth ; 
where  you  may  linger  to 
drink  in  fresh  beauties, 
my  blind  eyes  may  see 
little  or  nothing. 

No.  i6  ("The  Annun- 
ciation ").  Here  is  de- 
picted the  moment  of 
the  uttering  of  the  words 
"  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini ^^^ 
and  at  the  sound  of  the 
angel's  voice  a  deep 
peaceful  resignation  en- 
ters the  Virgin's  soul 
and  reflects  itself  in  her 
countenance.  The  ren- 
dering, the  coloring  and 
the  sentiment  are  all 
alike  fine.  How  rich, 
yet  how  quiet !  What 
beautiful  rugs  and  drap- 
ery !  What  lovely  blues  ! 
The  angel,  though  much 
inferior  to  the  angel  in 
the  vision  of  Zacharias, 
might  have  been  the 
production  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Burne- Jones.  The 
long  hands  of  both  Mary 
and  the  angel,  and  the 
crossed  feet  of  the  angel 
give  one  a  moment's 
unrest;  but  the  sweet, 
translucent  coloring  quickly  restores  our  peace  of  soul,  and  from  this 
picture  we  go  to  the  work-a-day  world  around  us  with  a  regretful  sigh. 
The   dominating  color-scheme  is  similar  to  that  of  the  majority  of 


Froim  a  painting  by  J.  J.  Tiaaot 


ST.    PETER. 


THE    PHARISEE   AND   PUBLICAN. 
(From  a  painting  by  J.  J.  Tissot.) 
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the  first  section,  e.g.,  "The  Magnificat,"  "Jesus  Found  in  the 
Temple,"  "  The  Youth  of  Jesus,"  etc.— cool  greys  and  greens  in 
sharp  contrast  with  warm  reds. 

No.  43  ("St.  John  the  Baptist  as  a  Child  in  the  Desert")  will  be 
passed  by  with  scarcely  a  glance  from  the  majority  of  spectators,  because 
of  its  quiet  tones  ;  but  really,  in  the  beautiful  modelling  of  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  child,  it  contains  one  of  Tissot's  happiest  efforts.  The 
hands  are  so  natural,  the  surprise  expressed  so  intense,  even  though  the 
back  of  the  boy  is  turned  towards  Us,  that  we  may  say  no  child  of  the 
series  should  win  for  the  artist  greater  praise. 

No.  36.  ("The  Sojourn  in  Egypt").  The  weak  point  in  this  picture 
is  it  perspective,  the  figures  in  the  water  and  near  the  sTiore  are  "  out 
of  drawing,"  as  Mark  Twain  would  say.  But  how  piercingly  the 
child  looks  at  you  from  out  the  picture ;  how  easy  it  is  to  see  that 
Mary  is  blind  to  all  around  her,  and  sees  only  the  home-land  from 
which  she  is  at  present  an  exile,  how  nicely  the  figures  are  brought 
out  against  the  background  of  masts,  and,  above  all,  in  what  a  magni- 
ficent atmosphere  the  whole  is  enveloped. 

Speaking  of  atmosphere  reminds  one  of  No.  45  ("  The  Axe  Laid  at 
the  Root  of  the  Tree  ").  Because  there  is  only  one  tone  in  this  picture 
and  the  truth  depicted  is  in  the  abstract,  it  appeals  to  very  few  of  us  ; 
yet  there  is  probably  no  other  picture  in  the  gallery  with  a  better 
atmosphere,  and  the  sentiment  is  obvious  to  every  earnest  student. 

No.  52.  Here  "the  Devil  taketh  him  up  and  setteth  him  upon  a 
pinnacle  of  the  temple."  Tissot  is  a  Catholic,  conservative,  full  of 
traditions,  superstitions  and  legends,  and,  unfortunately,  in  this  series 
the  distinction  between  history  and  legend  often  disappears.  Here  he 
paints  the  devil  with  ugly  head,  ram's  horns,  big  eyes  and  bat's  wings. 
Nevertheless  this  picture  stands  out  for  architectural  effect  as  one  of 
the  best  of  the  series.  But  it  is  not  alone.  "  Jesus  Unrolls  the  Book." 
"  The  Man  with  the  Unclean  Spirit  in  the  Synagogue,"  "  Christ  before 
Pilate,"  "  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,"  all  show  architectural 
knowledge  and  archaeological  research  truly  marvellous,  and,  what  is 
even  more  marvellous,  all  this  richness  of  detail  is  put  in  with  so  little 
work,  with  such  apparent  ease,  and  with  such  richness  of  color  that 
one  involuntarily  exclaims,  "  Was  there  ever  before  such  an  artist  as 
this  ?  " 

Nos.  53  and  54  show  that  even  Tissot's  work  is  not  without  demerit. 
In  the  former,  the  hands  that  "  John  the  Evangelist "  holds  up  are  not 
his.  They  are  not  of  the  same  quality  as  the  flesh  of  the  face,  and 
are,  moreover,   of  unequal  length.     I'hey  were  evidently  painted  in 
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after,  and  perhaps  long  after  the  rest  of  the  figure  was  finished. 
Nevertheless,  those  beautiful,  liquid  eyes  make  up  for  any  defects  in 
the  hands,  and  we  soon  discover  that  Tissot  not  only  understood,  but 
could  also  reproduce  in  color,  the  character  of  that  versatile  man  who 
could  indignantly  call  down  fire  from  heaven  or  lean  on  the  Master's 
bosom.  In  "  Angels  Came  and  Ministered  unto  Him,"  the  long 
finger-nails,  the  green,  skeleton  fingers,  and  especially  that  warped, 
distorted  hand  that  touches  the  knee  of  our  Lord  are  positively  repul- 
sive. These  spirits  are  more  like  demons  than  angels,  and  though  the 
picture  is  strikingly  original  and  the  color  rich,  the  exhibition  would 
gain  by  its  absence. 

"The  Daughter  of  Herodias  Dancing"  is  one  of  the  most  original 
of  the  pictures.  The  dancing  figure  is  not  brought  out  from  the 
background  with  sufificient  distinctness,  but  the  rich  and  even  gor- 
geous coloring  makes  it  a  picture  that  lives  long  in  the  memory. 

A  beautiful  sermon  is  in  No.  154  ("  Mary  Magdalene  Before  Her 
Conversion  ").  That  mouth  speaks ;  those  eyes  have  deeps  more 
fathomless  than  ocean  depths.  The  effect  of  those  rich  reds  is 
remarkably  good,  and  the  composition  of  the  whole  is  excellent. 
Tissot  interprets  "  Mary  Magdalene  in  terms  of  modern  art ;  a  bruised 
reed  but  not  broken  ;  a  flower  crushed  but  not  killed ;  a  woman 
clothed  in  garments  of  attraction  for  sin  indeed,  yet  clothed  also  with 
dignity  of  soul ;  whose  eyes  are  homes  of  nameless  sorrow ;  upon  the 
altar  of  whose  heart  the  fire  of  aspiration  burns  low  indeed,  yet  burns, 
for  the  Christ  who  stoops  and  writes  with  His  finger  on  the  ground 
will  not  quench  the  smoking  spark." 

When  we  come  to  the  pictures  of  the  Passion,  we  see  Tissot  at  his 
best  as  a  workman,  and  at  his  worst  as  a  colorist.  The  yellow  which 
forms  the  pervading  tone  seems  to  have  a  very  disagreeable  effect 
upon  the  spectator,  and  as  the  first  principle  of  artistic  work  is  not  to 
offend  the  eye,  but  rather  to  please,  this  offensive  tone  constitutes  an 
unpardonable  sin.  But  how  vivid  !  I  saw  many  of  the  spectators 
shudder,  and  more  than  one  I  heard  cry  out  in  anguish  when  these 
pictures  came  before  their  gaze. 

"  Christ  before  Pilate  "  shows  consummate  daring.  'Tis  evidently 
early  morning.  The  tired  face  of  Christ,  the  unkempt  hair,  indeed, 
the  whole  frame,  crushed  beneath  burdens  too  heavy  for  mortal  strain, 
are  terribly  pathetic.  There  seems  to  be  a  wind  blowing  through  the 
hall,  tossing  the  curtains,  and  fluttering  the  frail,  thin,  worn,  purplish 
garment  of  Christ.  The  white  robes  Christ  has  worn  during  his 
ministry,  signifying  His  purity,  the  artist  now  changes  for  red  ones, 
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Fnymjx  painting  by  J .  J.  Tiamt. 

MARY    MAGDALENE    BEFORE    HER    CONVERSION. 
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symbolizing  imputed  transgressions.  This  picture  is  beautifully  soft 
and  quiet,  and  the  fret-work,  behind  which  the  soldiers'  heads  may  be 
seen,  is  remarkably  fine  brush  work. 

The  best  of  the  Flagellation  series  is  No.  266  ("The  Crown  of 
Thorns").  One  of  the  soldiers,  and  only  one,  shows  genuine  sorrow  at 
the  awful  sight,  and  others  crowd  about  this  sympathizer  to  show  mock 
sympathy  with  him  ;  all  the  others  are  splendid  actors  of  mock  worship. 
An  unlooked-for  and  repellent  touch  of  humor  is  seen  here  in  the 
soldier  on  the  left,  whose  foot  is  about  to  topple  over  a  pretending 
suppUcant,  and  drive  him  nearer  the  Messiah.  The  distorted  face  of 
one  of  the  crown-pressers  is  very  disagreeable. 

"  The  Forum  "  is  a  wonder,  a  delight,  a  despair.  How  so  much 
could  be  crowded  into  so  small  a  space,  and  yet  everything  retain  not 
only  its  outline,  but  also  its  individuality,  is  a  question  few  can  answer. 
Look  at  it  !  The  blood-stained  whipping  post ;  architecture  of  Doric, 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  styles,  balustrades  filled  with  women,  roofs 
crowded  with  men;  the  courtyard  red  with  the  uniforms  of  the  prgetorium 
guards.  The  distant,  white  roofs  cause  the  foreground,  dark  with  cypress 
trees,  to  stand  out  with  remarkable  distinctness.  The  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  the  multitude  of  spectators  in  costumes  of  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  uniform  red  of  the  soldiers. 
On  the  semi-circular  judgment-seat  sits  Pilate ;  before  him,  clad  in  red, 
stands  Christ,  whilst  on  either  side  are  two  thieves  with  the  beams  of 
their  crosses  bound  upon  their  shoulders.  Two  or  three  figures  only 
are  in  motion,  they  are  hastening  to  the  balustrade  to  look  into  the 
court  below.  A  death-like  silence  reigns,  broken  only  by  Pilate,  who 
is  now  pronouncing  the  death-sentence.  Behind  the  four  pillars,  with 
ornate  capitals,  a  vast  multitude  has  gathered,  who  are  kept  from 
crowding  into  the  courtyard  by  a  section  of  the  guard.  The  space 
occupied  by  this  multitude  may  be  covered  by  a  five-cent  piece,  and 
yet  every  face  and  dress  seems  distinct.  The  whole  is  a  miraculous 
piece  of  brush-work  which  must  be  the  despair  of  the  vast  majority  of 
artists. 

Only  one  more,  or  the  editor  will  use  his  scissors  :  No.  327  ("The 
Watch  over  the  Tomb  ")  for  an  example  of  contrasted  lights  could  not 
well  be  improved.  The  cold  gray  of  the  morning  dawn,  and  the 
warm  effulgence  of  the  lantern  lights  is  very  well  rendered,  and  has  a 
fine  effect.  It  is  a  pity  that  in  the  Massey  Hall  this  lovely  conception 
should  perforce  have  been  placed  in  so  dark  a  corner  that  the  eye 
had  some  difficulty  in  discerning  its  beauties.  Six  of  the  nine 
"  watchers  "  are  asleep,  but  the  man  on  the  lookout  is  alert  indeed. 
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The  door  of  the  sealed  tomb,  on  which  the  pinkish  hght  of  the  lanterns 
reflects  most  beautifully,  is  here  correctly  painted  as  a  circular  mill- 
stone over  a  square  opening,  and  sealed  by  means  of  four  seals  on 
four  sides  of  the  square.  The  beauties  of  this  picture  are  perhaps 
surpassed  by  the  same  effects  in  No.  332,  where  the  motion  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  John  running  to  the  tomb  is  grandly  portrayed. 

The  pen  drawings,  of  which  there  are  over  100,  are  as  artistic  as 
the  paintings.  The  Jew  heads  and  the  landscapes  are  exquisite,  all 
are  extremely  delicate,  and,  apart  from  execution,  are  very  interesting 
as  Bible  pictures.  No.  394  ("  Types  of  Women  near  Jericho ")  is 
especially  happy. 

I  understand  that  Morang  &  Co.  are  publishing  a  popular  edition 
of  the  great  work  of  Tissot ;  if  it  comes  within  reach  of  the  public  as 
to  price,  it  certainly  should  have  an  enormous  sale. 
Hamilton,  Ontario. 
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The  Inner  Sea. 

HIS  is  the  grief  of  life,  the  ceaseless  strain 

Within  the  deep  heart's  ever-murmuring  sea  : 
To  fuse  to  lasting  oneness  Thee  and  Me. 
At  times  we  reach  that  height — to  fall.     Agam 
Forgiveness,  love,  or  sorrow,  blend  us.     Vain, 
In  vain  !     The  inner  waves'  activity 
At  best  but  serve  to  wash  perpetually 
The  busy,  prosy  sail-craft  of  the  brain. 

Still  moan  the  voices  of  the  breaking  tide  : 

"He  never  loved  me — ah,  but  if  he  should  !  " — 

The  yearning  arms,  the  hearts  fore'er  denied, 
"  She  might  turn  earth  to  heaven  if  she  would  ;  " 

Or,  cry  that  beggars  every  cry  beside, 

"  Would  God  that  we  could  love  as  once  we  could  ! " 

Ethelwvn  Wetherald. 
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Mere  Margot. 


BY  KATHLEEN  BLAKE  COLEMAN. 


■JATE  in  July  a  still,  hot  night  was  brooding 
over  Paris.  The  sky  leaned  to  the 
earth.  The  clouds  seemed  to  rest  upon 
the  housetops.  A  storm  was  breaking 
to  the  birth.  The  air  was  heavy,  and 
men  took  off  their  hats  as  they  walked, 
and  looked  up  and  around  as  if  seeking 
some  cool  breeze  that  one  might  breathe 
instead  of  this  close  and  heavy  atmo- 
sphere. The  houses  and  pavements  flung 
back  the  heat  they  had  gathered  all  day, 
and  the  city  steamed  and  stifled  amid 
the  gloom  and  oppression  that  heralds  a 
bursting  of  electricity  from  the  heavens. 
The  'buses  rolled  wearily  along  the 
narrow  Rue  de  Bac,  their  rumbling  sounding  louder  than  usual  in  the 
strait  street.  The  "outsides"  were  already  warily  spreading  umbrellas 
to  protect  them  from  the  thunder-shower  that  would  not  be  long  in 
coming.  A  strange  stillness  pervaded  the  big  city,  or,  rather,  every 
sound  came  forth  with  such  distinctness,  and  echoed  and  re-echoed 
with  such  singular  and  insistent  clearness,  that  instead  of  the  usual 
low  growl  of  a  vast  mart,  one  distinguished  each  sound,  as  if  it  alone 
broke  upon  the  ear  and  distracted  the  attention.  All  things  animate 
grew  restless.  The  swallows  wheeled  in  low  circles,  and  the  doves  in 
cotes  upon  the  housetops  chattered  in  louder  cooings  as  they  fled 
from  one  shelter  to  another. 

"  Pouf !  how  hot  the  night  is  !  Open  wider  the  window,  ftite. 
There  is  still  much  mending  to  be  done  before  the  night  closes." 

Thus  Mere  Margot,  as  she  sat  in  her  high-chair  up  in  her  attic 
chamber  in  a  fifth-rate  lodging  near  the  church  of  St.  Roch.  M^re 
Margot  was  no  longer  the  brown,  active  Belgian  peasant  who  had 
come  to  Paris  years  ago  after  the  great  trouble  of  her  life.  She  was 
brown  still,  no  doubt,  but  she  was  withered  up  like  a  little  winter 
apple,  and  she  could  no  longer  trot  to  and  fro  with  her  work  as  she 
used  to  do.  It  was  enough  to  have  to  fetch  'Toinette  every  night 
from  the  theatre — for  the  rest  'Toinette  must  run  the  other  errands. 
She,  M^re  Margot,  was  growing  too  old  and  stiff. 
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Often  the  old  woman  blessed  the  night  she  had  found  the  pretty 
baby  on  her  door-sill,  sent  there  by  the  good  God,  no  doubt,  to 
comfort  her  own  empty  life.  She  had  carefully  reared  the  child,  had 
even  sent  her  to  be  taught  by  the  good  sisters  of  St.  Etienne,  and 
now  'Toinette  was  able  to  help  her  foster-mother  to  mend  the  dainty 
silken  hose  of  great  ladies,  of  singers  or  actresses  who  had  found  out 
how  neatly  Mere  Margot  repaired  the  embroidered  stockings  they 
sent  to  her.  For  many  years  the  old  Belgian  woman  had  been  thus 
employed,  and  neighbors  said  Mere  Margot  must  have  a  stiff  sum 
stowed  away  somewhere.  No  doubt,  they  said,  that  good-for-nothing 
'Toinette  would  get  it  all,  and  would  marry  Pierre  of  the  wine  shop, 
and  bring  the  money  into  the  business. 

Everybody  but  Mere  Margot  could  see  that  the  girl  was  no  good. 
del !  that  was  plain  enough.  Had  she  not  more  lovers  than  any 
girl  in  the  quarter,  and  was  she  not  always  taking  up  with  the  students 
— those  gay  rascals  who  made  the  streets  resound  at  night  with  their 
songs  and  their  shoutings.  Anyone  could  see  what  the  end  would  be. 
And  people  shook  their  heads  and  whispered  that  the  girl  was  taking 
after  her  mother.  Nobody  knew  who  her  mother  was,  but  there  was 
a  gossip  that  'Toinette's  father  was  an  English  Milord,  and  her  mother 
a  dancer  at  the  Moulin  Rouge,  and  everybody  knew  that  no  good 
could  be  expected  of  a  dancer  of  the  Red  Mill.  Hein !  that  was 
right. 

So  the  neighbors  gossiped,  and  Mere  Margot  lived  on  happily  with 
her  pUite  ange,  careless  of  their  talkings,  putting  away  her  silver 
pieces  in  the  little  square  of  blue  blanket  which  was  always  carefully 
locked  up  in  a  stout  wooden  box,  which,  in  turn,  was  put  away  in  the 
bottom  drawer  of  an  old  bureau.  There  would  be  quite  a  dot  ready 
for  'Toinette  to  bring  to  Pierre  of  the  wine  shop  when  the  wedding 
came  about,  and  no  doubt  the  young  couple  would  not  refuse  her  a 
corner  and  a  bit  to  eat.  It  was  not  much  she  wanted — that  was  sure. 
Only  her  name  in  the  soup-pot  and  a  bed  to  lie  upon.  She  would 
turn  her  attention  to  her  soul  then — now  she  was  too  busy. 

'Toinette  was  very  beautiful,  with  all  the  burning  loveliness  of  the 
South.  Her  black  hair  had  a  copper  sheen  when  the  sun  struck 
it,  and  her  great  eyes  were  soft  as  velvet.  There  was  a  tawny  light 
under  their  blackness  that  told  of  fiery  temper  and  deep  passions. 
The  mouth — full,  red,  upturned  at  the  corners — expressed  a  sensuality 
not  denied  by  the  large,  heavy  throat  and  the  round  and  rather  gross 
chin.  One  read  there  selfishness,  shallowness,  vanity.  There  was  a 
hardness  in  that  young  face  that  bespoke  a  cruel  nature.  Her 
mother's  bad  blood  stirred  in  her  in  spite  of  old  Margot's  careful 
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training,  in  spite  of  the  lessons  of  the  holy  sisters ;  but  the  old 
woman  was  blind  to  the  girl's  faults,  telling  herself  that  the  petite  was 
so  young  yet,  and  so  beautiful  that  her  head  was  turned  with  the 
praise  of  the  young  men  of  the  quarter.  By-and-bye,  when  she  would 
be  married  and  settled  down  in  the  wine  shop  with  good  Pierre 
Larmier,  things  would  be  all  right,  and  'Toinette  would  have  other 
matters  to  look  after. 

It  was  close  this  evening,  however.  Not  much  air  could  reach 
across  the  housetops  to  their  attic  window,  and  poor  old  Mere  Margot 
felt  faint  and  weary  as  she  carefully  rolled  the  last  of  the  silken  hose 
into  a  little  ball.  'Toinette  had  been  helping  her  in  her  mending,  for, 
thanks  to  the  teaching  of  Mere  Margot,  the  girl  could  darn  with 
extraordinary  neatness.  All  through  the  hot  July  evening,  which 
was  Saturday,  and  an  off  night  at  the  theatre,  she  had  sat  and  worked 
beside  the  old  woman,  with  her  velvet-black  eyes  dilated,  and  her 
cheeks  on  fire  as  she  stealthily  watched  the  clock. 

"  Come  back  quickly,  ma  mie,"  said  Mdre  Margot,  as  she  gave  the 
little  bundle  to  her  "  ange,"  '*  and  be  sure  you  see  M'lle  Celeste  and 
give  her  this  billet.  Be  careful  of  the  money  and  do  not  loiter  on 
the  way." 

The  girl  looked  at  her  with  shining  eyes. 

"  But,  ma  mere,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  your  money  ?  " 
she  questioned,  "  you  must  have  a  good  lot  gathered  by  now,  hein  ?  " 

"  OA-ke  p'tite"  said  old  Mere  Margot,  shaking  her  head,  "  it  is 
all  for  thee,  little  one,  the  day  thou  weddest  Pierre — all  for  thee, /'//V^ 
ange" 

•'  Bah,"  said  'Toinette,  as  she  tied  her  capote  about  her  pretty  face, 
"  I'm  tired  of  hearing  about  Pierre.  He  is  so  dull,  ma  mere,  and 
looks  so  droll  too,  with  his  great  rolling  eyes  and  country  accent.'' 
And,  picking  up  her  bundle,  she  ran  lightly  down  the  stairs. 

"  Marry  Pierre,  indeed !  "  said  the  girl  to  herself  as  she  quickly 
traversed  the  streets  and  went  towards  the  Pont  St.  Michel,  "  not 
much,  truly,  when  I  have  a  lover  like  Monsieur  Jean.  Eh,  but  he's  a 
fine  fellow  !  I  wonder  where  the  old  mere  keeps  her  keys.  She's 
pretty  close,  she  is.  One  can  never  get  even  a  peep  at  her  money. 
If  I  could  come  at  it  I'd  soon  take  it  and  run  away  and  set  up 
menage  with  Monsieur  Jean." 

And  this  model  daughter,  this  naive  and  tender  exponent  of  filial 
devotion  on  the  boards  of  the  dull  little  theatre  forgot  all  about  M'lle 
Celeste  and  her  stockings,  and  was  presently  deep  in  conversation 
with  her  Monsieur  Jean,  who  met  her  on  many  a  disengaged  evening 
on  the  bridge. 
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After  she  had  gone,  Mere  Margot  sat  in  her  chair  thinking.  Later, 
she  rose  stiffly,  and,  taking  her  keys  from  under  the  hollow  base  of  the 
Uttle  white  statue  of  the  virgin,  she  unlocked  the  small  square  box 
which  she  lifted  from  the  bureau  drawer.  From  this  she  drew  out  a 
little  roll  of  blue  blanket  and  crept  back  with  it  to  her  chair.  It  was 
growing  darker  and  hotter.  Above  the  rumble  of  the  city  the  first 
grumblings  of  thunder  could  be  heard.  The  old  woman  crossed 
herself,  and  then  unrolling  the  blanket  began  to  count  her  money. 
There  was  a  good  bit  to  count,  for  Mdre  Margot  had  lived  frugally  on 
thin  soup,  black  bread  and  vegetables ;  often  denying  herself  that 
'Toinette  might  have  some  delicacy.  As  she  fingered  the  silver 
pieces,  counting  and  recounting  them,  the  old  woman  began  to  think 
of  her  early  days,  of  how  her  brave  lover  had  come  by  his  death  in 
the  quarry  that  time  long  ago,  and  of  how  she  had  come  to  this  big 
city  of  Paris  to  hide  herself  and  her  sorrow  from  everybody,  and  live 
her  own  life.  She  always  wore  her  peasant's  dress,  her  white  muslin 
cap,  with  the  long  lapels  hanging  down  her  back.  Even  her  wooden 
sabots  she  had  not  laid  aside  :  she  preferred  them  to  the  "  bottines  " 
of  Paris. 

She  thought  of  the  baby  that  had  been  left  at  her  door — a  gift  from 
/e  bon  Dieu.  Here  was  her  dot — here  in  her  lap.  Sbon  her  ftite 
fitle  would  be  married  to  Pierre  and  safe  from  all  harm.  What  if 
Mere  Margot  died  before  her  girl  should  be  married  ?  True,  she  was 
stout  still,  and  had  never  been  a  day  ill  in  bed  in  her  life.  There  was  a 
strange  numbness,  perhaps,  that  came  now  and  then  in  her  limbs,  a 
twitching  that  she  did  not  like,  but  that  was  because  she  had  worked 
so  hard,  no  doubt.  She  would  take  a  little  more  care  of  herself  now, 
and  give  herself  better  food.  Good,  strong  soup,  and  perhaps  a  little 
cheap  wine,  which  would  strengthen  her  and  taice  this  trembling  from 
her  limbs.  So,  as  the  evening  closed  down  and  the  storm  began  to 
break,  M^re  Margot  sat  thinking  and  fingering  her  coins.  She  often 
amused  herself  so  when  she  was  alone,  but  always  took  care  to  have 
the  money  locked  away  before  anybody  came. 

Presently  the  old  woman  began  to  nod.  A  strange  numbness  was 
creeping  upon  her.  Her  fingers  grew  stiff,  and  closed  about  the  coins 
in  spite  of  herself.  Then  they  relaxed  and  trembled  so  violently  that 
she  could  do  nothing  with  them.  She  began  to  dream.  She  was 
away  once  more  in  her  own  country,  swinging  down  the  Ardennes 
into  Spa  with  the  baskets  of  fresh  butter  and  eggs  on  her  shoulders. 
Waking  in  affright,  nodding  again,  again  waking,  Mere  Margot  sat 
there  with  her  money  in  her  lap. 

How  hot  it  was  !    Sainte  Vierge  !   had  she  been  asleep  with  all  that 
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money  lying  there?  Anyone  might  have  come  in  and  robbed  her. 
Even  now  she  heard  steps  upon  the  stairs.  She  must  hurry  and  hide 
her  treasure. 

Gathering  herself  together,  Mere  Margot  tried  to  rise,  but  her  limbs 
were  like  lead — heavy,  numb,  dead,  del!  what  was  this  ?  Her  head 
was  quite  clear,  clearer  than  it  had  been  for  many  a  day,  but  weights 
seemed  to  be  tied  to  her  feet.  The  step  upon  the  stair  came  nearer 
and  nearer.  The  old  woman  tried  to  send  forth  a  cry.  It  only 
rattled  feebly  in  her  throat.  Her  eyes  stared  in  a  stony  way  at  the 
door.  The  footstep  paused  outside,  there  was  a  click  of  the  latch,  and 
'Toinette  entered  and  crossed  quickly  to  old  Margot's  side. 

"  Why,  mere  de  Dieu  !  What  ails  thee  ?  "  cried  out  the  girl  as  she 
looked  into  the  old,  grey  face.  Then  her  eyes  shifted  to  the  money 
in  Mere  Margot's  lap.  There  were  many  silver  coins,  and  a  few  gold 
ones — more  money  altogether  than  ever  'Toinette  had  seen  before  in 
her  life.  She  gazed  curiously  into  the  old  woman's  face,  shook  her 
slightly,  and  then  laughed  a  little,  low,  cruel  laugh.  A  flicker  of 
intelligence  sifted  into  M^re  Margot's  eyes ;  it  grew  into  a  horrible 
stare  of  incredulity.     It  died  out  and  she  began  to  mouth. 

'Toinette  deliberately  surveyed  her. 

"A  fit,  I  suppose,"  she  said  out  loud,  "the  end  of  her  at  last. 
Well,  there's  nothing  I  can  do,  so  I  may  as  well  take  the  money  and 
be  off.     It  would  be  all  mine  some  day,  wouldn't  it,  ma  mere?" 

There  was  something  horrible  in  the  deliberate  way  in  which  the 
young  girl  knelt  down  before  the  dreadful  mouthing  figure  in  the 
chair,  and  greedily  began  to  gather  the  coins  that  lay  in  the  stricken 
hands ;  something  horrible  in  the  inarticulate  sounds  that  came  from 
the  struggling  throat,  in  the  shocking  look  that  gathered  in  the  old 
woman's  eyes,  for  Mdre  Margot  looked  as  she  could  understand 
what  \\&r p' tite  Jille,  her  ange,  was  doing. 

The  girl  rolled  the  money  in  the  fragment  of  blue  blanket,  and 
thrust  it  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  then  she  began  hurriedly  to  strip 
the  poor  garret  of  everything  of  value  it  contained,  from  the  little 
wooden  cuckoo  clock  to  Mere  Margot's  rosary  of  big  red  beads. 

"  The  chain  is  silver,"  muttered  the  girl  as  she  stuffed  it  into  her 
pocket,  "and  will  fetch  a  price." 

A  violent  peal  of  thunder  cracked  the  sky,  and  rattled  away  among 
the  housetops  as  if  all  the  city  were  falling  into  a  heap  of  stones.  A 
broad  flare  of  lightning  flashed  past  the  window,  zig-zagging  upon  the 
distorted  face  of  the  old  creature  in  a  fantastic  and  horrible  way.  It 
was  quite  dark  outside  now,  and  the  girl  hastily  lighted  a  lamp  and 
tried  to  shut  out  the  lightning  by  drawing  tight  the  muslin  curtains 
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over  the  shutterless  window,  but  the  wild  light  leaped  above  it  as  it 
fled  past  in  blinding  flashes.  A  few  large  rain  drops  whipped  the 
pavement  below — sprang  up,  and  fell  further  on,  bursting  each  one  into 
a  little  shower  as  it  broke  upon  the  hot  street. 

'Toinette  took  little  heed  of  the  storm.  She  was  gathering  up  every- 
thing ;  her  own  best  clothes,  and  whatever  she  could  lay  hands  on  that 
had  any  value  in  it.  The  terrible  eyes  of  the  woman  in  the  chair 
followed  her  movements.  Mere  Margot  was  quite  still.  Her  mouth 
had  ceased  working,  and  the  only  life  left  in  her  burned  in  her  eyes, 
which  were  attentively  watching  the  movements  of  the  young  girl. 
The  work  was  finished  at  last.  The  poor  little  room  was  stripped  of 
everything  but  such  articles  as  were  impossible  to  move.  Kneeling 
down,  the  girl  hurriedly  tied  all  up  in  a  bundle  and  got  ready  to  leave 
the  woman  who  had  all  her  life  been  a  mother  to  her. 

Pouf!  what  of  that.  She  had  not  murdered  the  old  woman.  It  was 
time  for  her  to  die  anyway.  She  had  lived  long  enough.  She  was  no 
more  use.  She  had  had  her  day.  It  was  time  she  should  clear  out 
and  make  room  for  the  younger  ones. 

As  she  went  out  she  cast  a  hurried  glance  over  her  shoulder  at  the 
dumb  figure  in  the  chair.  The  storm  had  lulled  for  a  moment  and 
there  was  a  brooding  silence.  The  girl  stopped.  Then  a  frightful 
peal  of  thunder  clattered  over  the  roof.  A  stream  of  intolerable  light 
danced  round  the  figure  of  the  stricken  woman,  then  fled  away  into 
the  darkness.  Mere  Margot's  face  had  begun  to  work  again,  and  she 
was  making  frantic  efforts  to  speak.  She  clutched  at  her  throat  as 
though  she  would  tear  the  words  out  of  it.  Again  the  thunder 
crashed  and  the  wild  light  leaped.  Mere  Margot,  in  one  great 
spasmodic  effort,  had  risen  and  was  staggering  upon  her  feet,  her 
body  swaying  from  side  to  side,  her  face  twisted  out  of  all  human 
expression.  With  a  shriek,  the  frightened  girl  sped  down  the  stairs, 
pursued  by  peal  after  peal  of  hideous  laughter.  Flinging  wide  the 
door  she  ran  into  the  storm,  her  head  bent,  her  arms  spread  out 
groping  before  her.  A  lurid  flash  of  light  caught  her  as  she  stumbled 
on,  outlining  her  slim  girl's  figure,  her  dark  head.  Then  blackness 
enveloped  her. 

The  rain  poured  down  violently.  The  wind  rose,  full  of  hollow 
murmurings,  as  though  it  re-echoed  the  mighty  cries  of  the  sky. 

Many  voices  clamored  in  the  night.  Through  them,  in  a  vacant 
undertone,  rang  the  cadence  of  mad  laughter.  Darkness  and  night 
closed  down  upon  Paris. 
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The  Largest  Life. 

A  poem  written  by  Archibald  Lampman  shortly  before  his  death,  and  published  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  of  March,  1899. 

T  LIE  upon  my  bed  and  hear  and  see. 

X     The  moon  is  rismg  through  the  glistening  trees  ; 

And  momently  a  great  and  sombre  breeze, 
With  a  vast  voice  returning  fitfully, 
Comes  like  a  deep-toned  grief,  and  stirs  in  me, 
Somehow,  by  some  inexplicable  art, 
A  sense  of  my  soul's  strangeness,  and  its  part 
In  the  dark  march  of  human  destiny. 
What  am  I,  then,  and  what  are  they  that  pass 
Yonder,  and  love  and  laugh,  and  mourn  and  weep  ? 
What  shall  they  know  of  me,  or  I,  alas. 
Of  them  ?     Little.     At  times,  as  if  from  sleep, 
We  waken  to  this  yearning  passionate  mood. 
And  tremble  at  our  spiritual  solitude. 

Nay,  never  once  to  feel  we  are  alone. 
While  the  great  human  heart  around  us  lies ; 
To  make  the  smile  on  other  lips  our  own, 
To  live  upon  the  light  in  others'  eyes ; 
To  breathe  without  a  doubt  the  limpid  air 
Of  that  most  perfect  love  that  knows  no  pain  ; 
To  say,  I  love  you,  only,  and  not  care 
Whether  the  love  come  back  to  us  again — 
Divinest  self-forgetfulness,  at  first 
A  task,  and  then  a  tonic,  then  a  need  ; 
To  greet  with  open  hands  the  best  and  worst, 
And  only  for  another's  wound  to  bleed  ; 
This  is  to  see  the  beauty  that  God  meant, 
Wrapped  round  with  life,  ineffably  content. 

There  is  a  beauty  at  the  goal  of  life, 

A  beauty  growing  since  the  world  began, 

Through  every  age  and  race,  through  lapse  and  strife. 

Till  the  great  human  soul  complete  her  span. 

Beneath  the  waves  of  storm  that  lash  and  burn. 

The  currents  of  blind  passion  that  appall. 

To  listen  and  keep  watch  till  we  discern 

The  tide  of  sovereign  truth  that  guides  it  all, 

So  to  address  our  spirits  to  the  height. 

And  so  attune  them  to  the  valiant  whole. 

That  the  great  light  be  clearer  for  our  light, 

And  the  great  soul  the  stronger  for  our  soul : 

To  have  done  this  is  to  have  lived,  though  fame 

Remember  us  with  no  familiar  name. 
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The  Social  Settlement  Movement. 


BY   ALICE   A.    CHOWN. 


OCIAL  Settlements  are  as 
diverse  in  their  character 
as  the  individuals  who  in- 
spire and  direct  their  ac- 
tivities, and  the  activities 
of  the  Social  Settlements 
are  as  varied  and  numer- 
ous as  the  needs  of  men 
for  development  of  their 
human  and  spiritual 
capacities.  Do  you  ask, 
What  is  a  Social  Settle- 
ment ?  The  concrete  an- 
swer is  easily  given  :  It  is 
the  residence  of  a  num- 
ber of  men  or  women,  or 
both,  who  take  a  house  in 
a  congested  district  of 
one  of  the  large  cities, 
and  endeavor  to  make 
that  home  a  social  centre  for  the  neighborhood.  They  attempt  to 
assume  the  relation  of  neighbors  to  the  community,  commencing 
with  the  exchange  of  social  visits  and  friendly  calls.  Their 
residence  becomes  the  meeting-place,  where  neighbors  learn  to 
know  each  other,  and  are  encouraged  to  co-operate  in  establishing 
clubs  and  classes  for  their  own  culture,  or  for  the  betterment  of 
the  community.  Often  these  clubs  and  classes  become  so  numerous 
that  they  obstruct  the  real  object  of  the  existence  of  the  Settlement. 
The  visitor  sees  a  crowd  of  little  children  thronging  the  kindergarten 
in  the  morning,  a  crowd  of  larger  children  coming  to  the  Library, 
the  Penny  Provident  Bank,  the  Reading  Room,  or  the  Kitchen 
Garden  in  the  afternoon,  while  in  another  room  their  mothers 
sew,  or  discuss  subjects  which  are  being  considered  in  the  women's 
clubs  in  more  favored  surroundings.  If  he  spends  the  evening  in  the 
Settlement  he  finds  every  nook  and  corner,  dining-room,  halls, 
reception  rooms  and  library  all  filled  with  groups  of  men  and  women 
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eager  to  be  taught,  to  be  interested,  or  Ac  be  amused.  .«H  he  has  keen 
observation  he  notices  that.the  teachers  and  leaders  are  "the  friends  of 
the  people  who  come  to  the  house,  sharing  their  joys  and  sorrows  ; 
they  are  one  with  them.  It  is  this  relationship  of  neighbors  which 
distinguishes  the  Settlement  from  philanthropic  efforts  to  do  men  good. 
Ever  since  we  heard  the  gospel  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man,  society  has  been  trying  to  fulfil  its  obligation  of 
helpfulness  to  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate.  The  conception  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  has  grown  in  ever-widening  circles,  winning  civil 
freedom  for  all  men,   free   schools,   care  for  the  helpless  and  sick. 


PROF.    GRAHAM    TAYLOR. 


alteration  in  our  laws,  erection  of  institutions,  and  the  breaking  down  of 
social  barriers.  At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  is  finding  its 
deepest  expression  in  the  ideal  of  personal  service,  in  the  conviction 
of  the  oneness  of  humanity,  and  in  the  necessity  for  sharing  one's  life 
with  those  about  him.  The  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  past  gave  of  her 
plenty  to  the  poor  who  excited  her  sympathy  ;  she  gave  of  her  time 
for  the  various  schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition  ;  she 
stooped  to  give  ;  she  maintained  her  platform  and  her  beneficiaries ; 
she  strained  her  neck  to  gaze  and  admire.  The  Settlement-worker 
goes  down  into  the  slums,  taking  with  him  all  the  culture  and  refine- 
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ment  that  ministers  to  his  own  life  to  share  it  with  the  people.  He 
goes,  believing  in  the  unity  of  the  race,  in  the  essential  likeness 
between  the  man  of  the  slums  and  the  man  of  the  palace,  and  hoping 
that  he  may  have  the  vision  to  detect  the  likeness.  If  he  misses  the 
external  refinements  of  the  habitue  of  the  west-end  drawing-room,  he 
gains  an  insight  into  the  heroic  virtues  of  the  poor,  their  patient 
endurance,  their  constant  struggle  against  a  debasing  environment, 
their  strong  family  affection.  The  sincere,  disinterested  Settlement- 
worker  loses  his  robe  of  self-righteousness  and  censoriousness,  and  learns 
that  the  gain  of  sharing  his  life  with  the  people  is  amply  compensated 
by  the  broader  vision  and  deeper  sympathy  which  inspires  him.  He 
no  longer  talks  of  doing  good,  for  the  consciousness  of  receiving  good 
silences  him.  May  I  quote  from  an  article  by  Mr.  John  P.  Gavit, 
the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Commons,  the  organ  of  the  Social  Settlements  ? 

M  The  Settlement  is  a  great  modern  protest  against  the  heresy  that 
wealth  makes  character ;  that  education  can  establish  an  aristocracy  ; 
that  one  can  rise  to  the  social  pinnacle  without  obligation  to  those 
who  have  contributed  to  that  rise  ;  that  men  are  by  nature  divided  into 
classes  by  virtue  of  what  they  do  or  have^  rather  than  what  they  are. 
Settlement  life  unites  in  simple,  social  intercourse  men  of  varied  train- 
ing and  thought,  permits  them  to  share  one  another's  knowledge, 
culture  and  vigor,  and  inspires  them  to  use  the  greater  power  thus 
acquired  in  concerted  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The 
movement  may  be  religious  in  the  formal,  didactic  sense,  or  it  may 
not — that  depends  upon  the  personality  of  the  individual  to  whom 
this  impulse  comes ;  the  recognition  of  common  rights,  common 
interests  by  virtue  of  our  common  humanity — this  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Social  Settlement  Movement." 

In  large  American  cities  where  the  working  people  are  crowded  into 
one  section,  where  all  nationalties  and  creeds  are  represented — the 
Italian  and  Greek,  the  Jew  and  Gentile  bringing  their  foreign  tradi- 
tions to  form  one  heterogeneous  mass  of  dirt,  ugliness  and  decay — it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  spontaneous  social  centre  to  be  a  source  of 
light  and  inspiration  to  the  community.  The  churches  have  followed 
their  supporters  who  have  been  driven  from  the  district  by  the  incom- 
ing tide  of  the  poor  and  the  working  people.  The  missions  reach  only 
their  own  small  coterie  of  people  who  hold  similar  beliefs.  The  schools 
do  noble  work  in  converting  foreigners  into  citizens,  but  their  influence 
ceases  when  the  child  leaves  school.  Into  this  chaos  of  conflicting 
individual  opinions  and  interests,  the  Settlement  comes  to  be  a  bind- 
ing force,  a  magnet  to  attract  all  ages  and  conditions  of  men  and 
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women,  uniting  them  in  congenial  companionship.  It  seeks  to 
establish  a  large  club  house-which  shall  prove  a  successful  rival  to  the 
saloon.  It  seeks  to  do  all  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  who  is  the  life  of  the 
people. 

The  Social  Settlement  was  called  into  existence  by  the  conditions  of 
the  poor  in  large  cities.  It  was  but  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of 
efforts  to  better  their  lives,  commencing  with  the  establishment  of  a 
Workingmen's  College  by  F.  D.  Maurice  in  i860,  and  the  University 
Extension  Lectures  in  1867.    It  received  an  impetus  from  Ruskin,  who 
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took  his  students  out  to  work  orl  the  road  that  they  might,  through 
manual  labor,  for  the  good  of  the  community  understand  and  sympa- 
thize with  laboring  men.  Thomas  Hill  Green,  the  philosopher,  John 
Henry  Green,  the  historian ;  Toynbee,  Canon  Barnet,  are  all  names 
of  renown,  who  sought  to  give  some  expression  to  the  growth  of  the 
consciousness  of  social  unity.  It  was  a  slow  growth.  The  ideal  was 
vital,  and  found,  finally,  a  fitting  form  of  expression. 

The  great  danger  of  to  day  is  that  people  shall  imitate  the  form  and 
neglect  the  spirit  which  prompted  it.  Especially  is  this  our  danger 
in  Canada.     The  most  interested  workers  in  the  Settlement  in  the 
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States  confess  that,  despite  their  high  desires  to  make  the  Social  Settle- 
ment a  home  which  will  be  a  social  centre  for  the  community,  and  that 
their  relationship  with  the  people  should  be  as  natural  as  their  rela- 
tionship with  their  neighbors  would  be  in  a  different  environment, 
the  settlement  is  abnormal,  or  at  best  preparatory  to  something 
better.  They  desire  to  emphasize  personal,  social  relationship ;  but 
twenty  people  residing  in  one  house  for  that  purpose  often  give  an 
institutional  form  to  what  was  intended  to  be  simply  a  social  life. 
What  we  need  in  Canada  is  the  social  spirit  that  will  lead  men  and 
women  of  culture  to  co-operate  with  the  people  in  estabhshing 
People's  Institutes  where  there  will  be  the  fullest  and  freest  oppor- 
tunity for  people  of  all  social  classes  to  gain  physical  and  mental 
culture — for  we  need  more  hunger  after  beauty  and  right  living,  not  by 
the  masses  alone,  but  by  the  classes  as  well — and,  having  established 
these  institutes,  to  show  their  own  home  life.  To  quote  Mr.  Gavit 
once  more :  "  Thus  far  the  Settlements  have  been  largely  confined  to  the 
congested  quarters  of  the  great  cities ;  but  it  is  perfectly  conceivable, 
and  for  the  future  altogether  to  be  expected,  that  Settlements  will 
spiring  up  in  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts,  to  battle  against  the 
social  divisions  that  impede  free  intercourse  and  benumb  and  isolate 
men's  lives."  If  we  are  broad  enough,  we  shall  not  need  to  establish 
Social  Settlements  in  order  to  encourage  social  intercourse.  The  chasm 
which  yawns  between  the  rich  and  poor  can  be  easily  bridged,  because 
circumstances  have  not  separated  our  homes.  We  have  few  slum 
districts,  none  where  the  inhabitants  are  isolated  from  contact  with 
people  who  have  more  privileges,  as  they  are  in  the  congested  quarters 
of  large  English  or  American  cities.  I  believe  the  Town  and  Gown 
Movement  in  Edinburgh,  which  is  endeavoring  to  restore  the  old 
homes  of  the  city  to  their  original  architectural  beauty,  and  make 
dwelUngs  for  all  classes  of  the  people,  that  the  professional  man  and  the 
artizan  may  be  neighbors,  may  suggest  a  better  development  for  the 
social  spirit  in  Canada  than  the  Social  Settlement  Movement.  But, 
whatever  its  outward  expression,  let  us  remember  that  the  form  is  only 
valuable  in  proportion  as  it  expresses  the  conviction  of  the  unity  of  the 
race,  and  that  "  Personality  evokes  its  like  frorn  souls  all  in  degree 
in  no  ways  diverse  in  kind."  . 
•   Kingston,  ONT,.iv;';«-    --rr'  '  ■    -■ 
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Past  and  Present. 

ND  who  shall  say  that  chivalry  is  dead  ? 
There  is  true  blood  to-day  as  ever  bled 
On  Persian  plains,  when  Macedon  o'ercame 
The  splendid  East,  or  when,  in  Jesu's  name. 
The  dragon-shielded  Franks  with  mighty  blows 
Upheld  the  Cross  at  Tours  ;  our  Empire  glows 
With  heat  of  present  battle — who  shall  say 
The  glory  and  the  gleam  have  passed  away  ? 

Faint  hearts  there  be  who  shrink  the  noise  and  glare 
Of  modern  life  ;  as  'twere  a  poisoned  air 
Escape  the  crowded  street  to  some  soft  room, 
Sigh  over  Froissart's  page,  sigh  for  the  bloom 
Of  eld,  and  blossoms  of  the  oak,  and  all 
The  stirring  tales  by  lord  and  seneschal : 
Pity,  they  say,  the  flashing  days  no  more 
Shall  hail  the  rich  romance  by  sea  or  shore. 

Yet  is  the  dear  Earth  surer  ours  to-day 
In  tenderness  of  motherhood,  her  way 
More  wonderful  since  Wordsworth  sang  in  tones 
That  haunt  the  ear  forever  ;  nor  do  drones, 
Merely,  in  the  world's  garden  gone  to  prose 
Circle  in  stupid  puissance,  for  the  rose 
Of  time  smells  sweet  as  in  the  Middle  Age, 
And  nobler  struggles  call  us  to  engage. 

Oh,  in  this  battle-field  of  fuller  life 

True  men  still  find  large  chance  for  noble  strife — 

To  win  the  way  to  higher  fields  of  thought ; 

To  banish  self  from  this  dark  world,  where,  wrought 

Of  gold  and  hate,  the  fetters  of  despair 

The  toiling,  miserable  millions  wear  ; 

To  gain  the  quest  of  brotherhood  long-dreamed, 

First  seen  by  Him,  so  long  the  Disesteemed. 

William  T.  Allison. 
Yale  University. 
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Sport   and  Life. 

BY    W.    SANFORD    EVANS,    M.A. 

PORT  is  a  pastime ;  it  is  for  the 
intervals  between  work ;  but  it  is 
not  on  this  account  a  trivial  thing. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that 
sport  is  a  most  important  school 
for  the  development  of  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities.  In  some  respects, 
indeed,  it  is  a  better  school  than 
any  other,  for  the  conditions 
are  more  simple  and  the  prin- 
ciples more  easily  understood. 
At  its  best,  sport  is  a  wholesome 
relief,  from  the  main  business 
of  life,  a  tonic  for  the  whole 
nature,  and  a  former  of  sound 
standards  of  conduct. 
Historically,  there  is  an  interesting  connection  between  sport  and 
the  characters  and  stages  of  civilization  of  different  peoples.  Savages 
have  few  sports.  They  seem  averse  to  any  exercise  not  required  to 
satisfy  their  needs.  In  contrast,  we  find  that  the  greatest  peoples  at 
the  time  of  their  healthiest  national  life  have  paid  more  or  less  atten- 
tion to  sport.  Its  prominence  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Greeks 
at  the  best  period  in  the  history  of  that  people  is  well  known  ;  and  it 
is  scarcely  less  prominent,  although  different  in  character,  among 
Anglo-Saxons  to-day.  It  might  not  be  safe  to  draw  conclusions  from 
such  facts  as  these ;  but  they  at  least  point  to  sport  as  an  interesting 
sociological  phenomenon,  and  one  not  to  be  dismissed  without 
examination  as  having  no  bearing  on  the  conditions  of  life  with  which 
it  is  found  to  be  historically  connected. 

In  a  college  journal  it  is  no  doubt  correct  procedure  to  begin  by 
laying  down  a  thesis.  My  thesis  is  that  true  sport  is  a  most  valuable 
training  for  life.  This  is  quite  in  addition  to  the  benefits  it  confers  as 
mere  recreation. 

The  first  reason  to  be  adduced  is,  that  sport — when  moderately 
indulged  in,  of  course— keeps  the  body  healthy  and  strong.     It  is  a 
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ma  n  object  with  the  sportsman  to  have  his  body  in  good  condition, 
for  only  the  physically  fit  can  succeed,  particularly  in  the  field  sports, 
which  are  the  best  of  all  sports.  This,  in  itself,  is  an  important  lesson 
for  life,  since  the  physical  is  an  essential  element  in  every  activity. 
All  work,  all  thought,  is  dependent  upon  body.  This  is  not  material- 
istic doctrine,  but  a  plain  statement  of  the  fact  that  even  the  most 
abstract  exercise  of  mind  afifects,  and  is  affected  by,  the  body.  Thou- 
sands of  gifted  men  and  women  fail  to  accomplish  their  share  of  the 
world's  work,  simply  because  they  never  sufficiently  realize  that  a 
healthy  body,  under  control,  is  a  fundamental  necessity.  But  not  in 
this  respect  only  is  there  something  to  be  learned  from  the  physical 
side  of  sport.  The  body  is  never  an  end  in  itself.  If  a  sportsman 
,jj^  takes  care  of  his  body,  it  is  that  it  may  be  a  perfect  means.  He  plays 
with  his  body,  not  for  it.  He  will,  in  fact,  ruthlessly  sacrifice  his 
body.  He  will  hurl  it  into  a  contest  to  be  bruised  or  torn,  if  only  he 
may  further  the  object  he  has  in  view.  Physical  discomfort  or  pain 
never  causes  him  to  hesitate.  As  I  have  said,  the  body  is  with  him 
only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  he  tries  only  to  make  it  a  perfect  means. 
Those  who  can  take  part  in,  or  even  watch,  a  Rugby  football  match, 
and  at  any  time  afterward  allow  physical  disinclinations  or  physical 
preferences  to  dominate  them,  either  have  no  great  object  in  life,  or 
have  failed  to  learn  the  two  lessons  of  sport  on  its  physical  side — to 
keep  the  body  healthy  and  "  hard,"  and  then  use  it  as  a  workman 
uses  a  tool. 

Intellectual  and  moral  elements,  also,  are  developed  in  sport.  It 
may  not  call  for  the  highest  exercise  of  mind,  but  it  does  call  for  that 
everyday  exercise  which  consists  in  selecting  an  object,  understanding 
all  the  conditions,  and  then  adapting  all  the  means  and  forces  at  our 
disposal  to  the  end  selected.  There  is  also,  while  the  game  is  in 
progress  and  openings  present  themselves  and  fortunes  vary,  con- 
tinual need  for  quick  and  correct  decision.  Sport  develops  a  readi- 
ness and  clearness  of  judgment  during  the  heat  of  action.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  general  value  of  such  training.  In  this 
connection  another  point  of  importance  may  be  mentioned  :  Sport  is 
a  constant  practice  in  giving  immediate  effect  to  the  judgment 
formed.  The  man  who  cannot  make  his  muscles  act  on  the  instant 
misses  his  opportunity  ;  and  it  is  the  men  in  whom  there  is  prompt 
connection  between  purpose  and  action  who  make  the  world  move. 

Among  the  moral  elements  is  the  willingness  to  face  hardship  and 
difficulty  and  to  persevere  to  the  very  end  with  good  heart.  We  call 
this  pluck  or  courage.     This  is  of  the  essence  of  good  sport.     Other 
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moral  qualities  are  the  control  of  temper  and  emotions,  and  the 
concentration  of  all  the  powers  toward  the  desired  «nd.  If  anything 
were  to  be  gained  by  exhaustiveness,  many  more  elements  might  be 
mentioned.  From  what  have  already  been  given,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  sport  exercises  the  fundamental  physical,  mental  and 
moral  qualities,  and  exercises  them  in  combination.  By  the  law  of 
our  natures  such  exercise  brings  development  and  tends  to  produce 
the  facility  and  strength  of  habit. 

But  of  all  the  contributions  of  sport  to  life,  the  most  valuable 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  This  is  the  ideal  standard  of  conduct  set 
up  in  sport.  It  is  known  as  *'  fair  play."  If  the  true  sportsman,  and 
the  spectators  who  recognize  and  applaud  true  sport,  would  carry  the 
standard  of  fair  play  with  them  into  their  social,  business  and  political 
relations,  this  world  would  be  a  better  place  to  live  in  than  it  is. 
Fair  play,  as  we  understand  it,  is  a  modern  thing.  It  is  an  ideal 
standard,  which  is  just  evolving.  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  define, 
for  it  is  an  attitude,  rather  than  a  series  of  acts.  But  a  few  char- 
acteristics may  be  referred  to.  The  first  is  found  in  the  implications 
of  that  phrase  "a  fair  field  and  no  favor."  Before  a  victory  is 
considered  worth  gaining,  the  true  sportsman  wishes  conditions  to  be 
equal.  In  field  sports,  the  changing  of  ends,  the  playing  of  home- 
and-home  games,  and  many  other  arrangements  are  due  to  the  desire 
to  eliminate  accidental  advantages.  '  The  attitude  of  the  true  sports- 
man is  this  :  "  I  would  have  the  field  of  contest  and  the  conditions  as 
nearly  as  possible  fair  to  both  sides.  I  will  ask  nothing  more  for 
myself,  and  I  will  yield  nothing  more  to  my  opponent ;  for  what  I 
desire  to  test  is  my  manhood  and  my  real  proficiency  against  his."' 
This  test  is  not  made  unless  conditions  are  fair  and  the  rules  of  the 
game  are  equally  adhered  to  by  both  sides,  and  unless  each  contestan- 
strives  to  the  utmost.  Sport  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  unless 
both  sides  do  their  best.  When  victory  comes  to  one  it  is  received 
without  boasting,  and  there  remains  for  the  other  defeat  with  honor. 
If  conditions  are  fair,  rules  are  adhered  to,  and  each  does  his  best, 
there  is  no  humiliation  in  defeat.  The  loser  has  tested  his  manhood 
and  proficiency,  and  finds  he  needs  more  training  and  more  skill ;  but 
he  comes  out  of  the  contest  a  better  man  than  he  went  in,  and,  if  he 
has  the  spirit  of  true  sport  in  him,  he  comes  out  with  the  deter- 
mination to  contest  again  on  the  first  opportunity.  For,  after  all, 
victory  is  not  the  most  important  thing.  The  sportsman  strives  for  the 
sake  of  the  effort,  for  the  sake  of  manifesting  his  quality,  and  not  for 
the  prize.     Professionalism  is  in  disrepute  becaus'i  it  seems  that  the 
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professional  thinks  more  of  the  rewards  than  of  the  gnine ;  and  the 
man  who  looks  only  at  the  number  of  points  scored  falls  under  the 
same  condemnation.  The  professional  may  be  as  true  a  sportsman  as 
any  amateur,  and  professionalism  is  not  to  be  condemned  without 
discrimination ;  but  the  instinctive  suspicion  of  it  is  due  to  the  feeHng 
that  rewards  are  apt  to  become  a  chief  object. 

A  contest  comes  up  to  the  standard  of  fair  play  when  all  these 
characteristics  are  present ;  when  every  one  has  a  fair  chance,  when 
every  one  puts  forth  his  best  efforts,  when  both  sides  can  honestly 
cheer  at  the  end  of  the  game,  and  when  there  is  the  disposition  to 
regard  the  struggle  as  the  essential  thing,  and  not  the  detail  of  the 
score  or  the  prize.  This  standard  should  be  applied  in  all  conduct. 
If  it  were,  men  would  still  strive  to  prove  superior,  but  they  would 
not  consider  victory  worth  having  unless  every  fair  chance  were  given 
to  all  others,  for  effort,  and  not  wealth  and  honors,  would  be,  as  it 
should  be,  the  chief  object  of  living. 

Toronto. 
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The  Black  Ship  ^*  Night/' 

|N  the  horizon  the  golden  dusk 

Trembles,  and  languorous  odors  of  musk 
Drift  with  the  night-wind  over  the  sea 
Faintly  blowing  from  moor  and  lea. 

On  the  horizon  a  darkling  prow 
Looms  thro'  the  twilight  fading  now, 
Dimly  the  moon  from  the  masthead  throws 
A  glimmering  path  where  the  black  ship  goes. 

Yo-eave-o,  a  pirate  star 

Follows  out  of  the  East  afar, 

Wary  mariners  now  with  might 

Unfurl  the  sails  of  the  black  ship  Night. 

Helen  M.  Merrill. 


^m^^^ 
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Canadian   Literature. 


BY    L.    E.    HORNING. 

N  preceding  numbers  of  this  Magazine, 
issued  during  the  current  year,  I  have 
already  noticed  some  of  the  best  Can- 
adian books  pubHshed  within  the  past 
eight  or  ten  months,  and  as  to  the 
many  interesting  volumes  announced 
for  immediate  or  early  publication — 
well,  I  shall  wait  until  I  see  them.  Nor 
can  I  herald  the  discovery  of  a  new 
comet  of  first  magnitude  in  our  literary 
heavens.  On  the  contrary,  we  have, 
unfortunately,  lost  more  than  we  have 
gained,  for  the  grim  Reaper  has  been  busy  among  us.  The  first  name 
I  wish  to  mention  in  this  connection  is  that  of  Mrs.  Curzon,  who 
passed  away  November  8th,  1898.  Ever  interested  in  Canadian 
subjects,  literary  and  historical,  more  especially  the  latter,  she  was  very 
active  in  the  formation  of  the  Women's  Historical  Society,  of  which 
she  was  the  first  president.  Born  in  England,  she  came  to  Canada  in 
1858,  and  from  1872  was  an  active  contributor  to  various  magazines 
and  journals  on  historical,  social,  and  literary  subjects.  In  1887  she 
brought  out  "  Laura  Secord,  the  Heroine  of  18 12,"  a  drama  dealing 
with  a  very  exciting  episode  in  our  his- 
tory. The  rest  of  her  work  is  scattered 
through  a  great  number  of  magazines 
and  periodicals. 

Archibald  Lampman  died  February 
loth,  1899.  In  him  Canada  lost  one  of 
her  sweetest,  truest  singers,  one  whose 
work  was  faithfully  done,  and  who  gave 
promise  of  much  greater  things  to  come. 
Born  in  November,  1861,  at  Morpeth,  in 
the  County  of  Kent,  he  was  *'  bone  of  our 
our  bone,"  and  a  thorough  Canadian. 
After  graduation,  in  1882,  he  soon  settled 
down  in  government  employ  at  Ottawa,        the  late  orant  allen. 
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THE    LATE    LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  JOHN 
HUNTER-DUVAR. 


and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
short  life  there.  From  1886 
or  1887  his  poems  made 
their  appearance  in  various 
high -class  American  and 
Canadian  magazines.  His 
first  volume  was  published  in 
1888,  "  Among  the  Millet," 
and  a  second  in  1896, 
"  Lyrics  of  Earth,"  the  titles 
of  which  betray  the  nature 
poet.  A  third  volume  was 
m  course  of  publication  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  but 
was  withdrawn,  and  now  we 
may  soon  expect  a  volume 
which  is  to  contain  all  his 
best  and  latest  poems.  Lamp- 
man's  work  showed  a  steady 
growth  and  increasing  power  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  life. 
"The  Comfort  of  the  Fields,"  and  his  last  published  poem,  "The 
Larger  Life,"  are  fine  examples  of  his  best  work,  and  bear  testimony 
to  the  true  worth  and  high  ideals  of  the  singer  whom  we  lost  far 
too  soon. 

A  quiet,  retiring  character  was 
Lieut.-Colonel  John  Hunter- 
Duvar,  who  in  his  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  home  was  content 
to  work  away  in  his  library 
amid  the  associations  of  a  few 
warm,  personal  friends.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  late  off- 
shoot of  the  Romantic  School 
of  writers,  having  a  special  pre- 
dilection for  subjects  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  Apparently  care- 
less as  to  public  acclaim,  his 
work  is  little  known  outside  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  Among 
his  published  volumes  is  "  Rob- 
erval,    a  drama.  the  late  william  kingsford. 
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Two  of  the  famous  Strickland  sisters  came  to  Canada,  Mrs.  Moodie, 
long  since  deceased,  and  Mrs.  Traill,  who  died  at  Lakefield,  August 
29th,  1899,  at  the  very  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-seven  years.  Her 
first  book  on  Canada  appeared  in  1835,  and  her  work  flowed  on 
almost  uninterruptedly  up  to  a  year  before  her  death.  Among  her 
latest  books  are  "  Pearls  and  Pebbles,"  and  "  Cot  and  Cradle  Stories." 
Mrs.   Traill   was   a  great   lover  of  the   natural   beauties  of  Canada, 


CATHARINE    PARR    TRAILL. 


-especially  of  the  wild  flowers,  and  every  book  she  wrote  gave  large 
expression  to  this  passion. 

Accident  of  birth  made  Grant  Allen  a  Canadian,  but  training  in 
school  and  college  and  residence  up  to  his  death  in  England,  made 
him  a  stranger  to  us.  Versatile  and  highly  gifted,  i/iorks  of  all  kinds 
-came  from  his  facile  pen — works  on  aesthetics,  evolution,  botany, 
literature  and  history  guide  books,  and  a  number  of  novels,  of  which 
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*'  The  Woman  who  Did,"  raised  such  a  storm  a  few  years  ago.  Grant 
Allen  was  too  prolific  a  writer  to  be  a  wholly  satisfactory  guide.  The 
works  he  produced  up  to  his  death  at  fifty-one  years  of  age  make  a 
truly  astonishing  list. 

In  William  Kingsford,  Canada  has  lost  her  best,  most  original  and 
painstaking  historian.  Born  and  educated  in  England,  he  came  to 
Canada  with  the  ist  Dragoon  Guards,  and,  after  leaving  the  army  in 
1 84 1,  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  of 
civil  engineer,  having  been  engaged  in  some  of  the  most  important  works 
in  Canada,  notably  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  From  i860  to  1866 
he  was  absent  from  the  country,  and  on  his  return  took  up  the  same 
line  of  work.  But  his  tastes  had  always  been  literary,  and  so,  in  the 
early  eighty's,  he  resolved  to  undertake  a  history  of  Canada  from  the 
earliest  times  to  1841.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1887,  and  the 
final  volume  was  issued  just  before  his  death.  He  also  made  various 
other,  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  Canada,  for  a  list  of 
which  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  Morgan's  different  works. 


Wanderer's  Night  Song, 

(From  the  German  of  Ooethe.) 

C»j^  all  the  mountain  tops 
^     There's  rest  ; 

In  all  the  tree  tops 

Thou  hearest 

Scarcely  a  sigh ; — 

The  birds  in  the  woods  are  still ; 

Wait !  for  thee,  too,  will 

Rest  come — is  nigh. 

L.  E.  H. 
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Proofs  of  Divine  Existence. 

liV    MORGAN    WOOD,    M.A.,    D.D. 


S  there  a  Supreme  Being  who  is  self-existent, 
eternal  and  infinite  ?  No  man  can  ask  a 
greater  question  than  that  ?  And  as  it 
involves  so  much,  the  answer  to  it  should 
be  as  plain  and  direct  as  the  nature  of  the 
question  will  permit.  And  in  answering 
the  question  we  should  not  employ  so 
many  words  that   the  hearer    may  almost 


forget  the  subject  or  the  question,  and  be  compelled  to 
ask  :  "  What  do  you  read,  my  lord  ?"  "  Words,  words, 
words  ! "  And  it  has  been  a  query  with  us  that  writers 
upon  this  subject  have  seemed  to  think  it  best  to  em- 
ploy such  obscure  phrases  and  foreign  words,  and  thus 
confound  the  language  of  the  nation  with  long-tailed 
words  in  "osity"  and  "ation."  Such  a  method  of 
treatment  with  obscure  words  does  not  disclose  the 
truth,  but  conceals  it  from  the  common  reader  at  least, 
and  cannot  afTect  him,  only  as  Goldsmith  says  : 

•  "  While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 
Amazed  the  rustics  ranged  around  ; 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

The  manner  of  discussing  the  subject  in  former  times  was  much 
plainer  than  now,  and  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  people  ;  it  was, 
for  the  most  part,  "  in  apt  and  gracious  words."  Perhaps  modern 
writers  have  been  drawn  into  this  mode  of  treating  the  subject  by  a 
supposed  necessity,  in  order  to  answer  the  objections  and  criticisms  of 
metaphysical  skeptics,  whose  words  often  have  in  them  more  wind 
than  worth,  and  more  sound  than  sense.  We  will  most  certainly  lose 
power  in  convincing  the  average  mind  by  adopting  such  a  course. 
This  first  and  foundational  truth  in  Christianity  is  not  more  difficult 
of  lucid  statement  and  strong  defence  than  many  other  Christian 
doctrines.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  statement,  however,  the  temptation 
is  ever  present  to  become  rhetorical  rather  than  logical,  to  disclaim 
rather  than  argue,  to  exhibit  the  likeness  rather  than  the  original,  and 
in  these  respects  the  Christian  writers  have  been  the  chief  sinners. 
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And  if  we  can  succeed  in  our  brief  statement  without  yielding  over 
much  to  that  temptation,  and  thus  condemning  ourselves,  the  Scrip- 
tures pronounce  us  happy.  Let  us,  then,  proceed  at  once  to  state  the 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  God ;  to  state  them,  we  say,  for  we  do  not 
consider  it  our  chief  duty  now  to  argue  the  question  in  hand. 

I.  Ontological :  Things  do  exist.  They  have  either  always  existed, 
or  they  have  had  a  beginning.  Both  of  these  are  stupendous  state- 
ments, and  no  mind  can  fully  comprehend  either  one.  Things  have 
not  always  existed.  They  had  a  beginning.  They  did  not  begin 
themselves.  They  were  produced  by  a  power  above  nature,  and  hence 
that  power  is  supernatural.  What  existed  before  things  or  matter  is 
uncreated,  self-existent ;  and  following  the  supernatural,  uncreated, 
self-existent,  there  is  no  room  for  any  other  thought  than  God.  There 
have  been  two  methods  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  invalidating  this 
argument.  The  first  is  to  deny  the  existence  of  matter,  as  is  generally 
understood  by  that  term,  and  substitute  the  refined  idealism  of  Berkeley 
and  others  before  and  since  his  day.  But,  with  all  his  idealism, 
Berkeley  was  a  profound  Christian  Theist,  and  did  believe  in  the  real 
existence  of  matter  as  the  opposite  of  spirit.  True,  we  may  not  know 
what  is  the  essential  nature  of  matter  any  better  than  we  may  know 
what  is  the  essential  nature  of  spirit,  yet  its  existence  will  ever  make 
itself  known  through  the  senses  of  the  body.  Byron  has  misrepre- 
sented Berkeley  when  he  said  : 

"  When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  'there  was  no  matter' 
And  proved  it — it  was  no  matter  what  he  said." 

And  the  theory  of  the  non-existence  of  matter  has  no  standing 
on  any  intellectual  platform  to-day.  Hence  it  may  be  dismissed  as  an 
objection  to  the  argument.  A  second  effort  is  made  to  invalidate  the 
argument  by  declaring  matter  eternal,  and  hence  uncreated  ;  or  to 
assert  that  force  brought  matter  into  cognizant  existence.  Did  force 
antedate  matter  ?  So  far  as  we  know  or  can  see,  leaving  Deity  out  of 
the  consideration,  there  is  no  force  apart  from  matter.  Again,  almost 
everything  in  nature  indicates  succession  or  age ;  now,  go  back  in  the 
age  or  succession  or  evolutions  of  nature,  and  we  discover  evidence  of 
beginnings,  and  these  beginnings  are,  in  turn,  evidences  of  a  primal 
beginning,  for  that  these  evolutions  have  been  going  on  eternally  is 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  nature  itself.  A  few  years  ago,  when  Prof. 
Tyndal  was  following  back  this  line  of  succession,  he  said  that,  having 
reached  the  boundary  line  of  his  investigation,  the  temptation  was  to 
cross  this  line,  and  make  the  matter  the  mother  of  all.     And  when  soon 
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after  this  he  was  charged,  l)Oth  in  Europe  and  America,  with  having 
crossed  this  hne  he  rushed  into  {)rint,  and  said  he  did  not  cross  it,  or, 
if  did,  he  did  not  intend  to.  I>ut  if  he  did  make  matter  the  mother  of 
all,  then,  we  inquire,  who  made  the  mother?  And  to  believe  that 
matter  is  the  mother,  and  that  this  mother  is  eternal,  even  if  we  may 


say  so,  eternally  eternal  is  a  conclusion  hard  to  be  admitted.  At  any 
rate,  something,  or  some  person,  or  both,  have  been  eternal.  Some 
have  held  that  both  God  and  matter  are  eternal,  but  this  is  generally 
denied,  both  by  Theists  and  Materialists.  And  that  matter  alone  is 
eternal  is  a  theory  that  will  not  be  discussed  upon  any  intelligent 
rostrum  in  this  day.     And  hence  we  hold  it  to  be  more  reasonable  to 
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believe  in  the  eternal  existence  of  a  person  than  in  the  eternal  existence 
of  a  thing.  This  argument,  in  the  late,  technical  language,  is  called 
Ontological,  and  is  similar  to  the  old  a  priori  argument. 

2.  Cosmological :  Another  proof  is  derived  from  the  order  and 
arrangement  and  adaptation  apparent  in  nature.  It  was  this  order, 
and  not  simple  quietude,  that  caused  Pope  to  say,  "  Order  is  Heaven's 
first  law."  There  is  everywhere  apparent  adaptation  of  means  to  an 
end,  as  the  eye  to  light,  the  ear  to  sound,  the  mouth  and  stomach  to 
food,  man  to  earth,  and  the  earth  to  man,  and  so  on,  almost  ad  infinitum. 
But  almost  anyone  can  amplify  this  argument  at  pleasure.  You  will 
see  at  once  that  it  entirely  rules  out  all  chance,  and  brings  all  things 
under  a  reigning  cosmos.  Now  this  argument  is  not  weakened  by 
what  may  be  termed  the  freaks  of  nature,  or  monstrosities  of  any  kind, 
but  they  are  rather  proofs  of  another  law,  lying  back  of  the  common 
order  or  law,  which  holds  the  violator  in  its  iron  grasp.  For  the  laws 
of  nature,  like  the  orbits  of  the  heavens,  cut  each  other  in  every 
conceivable  plane ;  and  it  is  just  as  much  a  law  of  astronomy  to  dash 
a  prodigal  asteroid  or  a  comet  out  of  existence  as  it  is  a  law  to  hold 
the  orderly  planets  in  their  course.  So  of  nature  everywhere,  and 
under  all  conceivable  conditions  and  circumstances.  Neither  is  this 
argument  broken  by  saying  that  the  father  of  the  cosmos  is  eternal 
law  ;  since  that  is  nearly  the  equivalent  of  saying  that  law  is  the  father 
of  law.  Neither  is  that  objection  strengthened  by  saying  that  that 
ultimate  principle,  which  has  at  last  worked  out,  and  still  is  working 
out,  the  wonderful  cosmos,  is  force.  Call  it  simple  force,  or  the 
conservation  or  the  correlation  of  force,  we  still  remember  the  former 
postulate,  that  in  the  realm  of  nature,  excluding  God,  there  is  no  force 
apart  from  matter.     An  absolute  primal  force  is  an  absolute  nothing. 

3.  Teleological  :  Most  intimately  connected  with  this  argument  is 
the  evident  design  and  benevolence  in  this  order  of  adaptation.  The 
teeth  were  made  for  cuttmg  food  and  not  to  ache ;  the  stomach  was 
made  for  digesting  food  and  not  for  dyspepsia  ;  the  feet  were  made  for 
locomotion  andnot  for  corns.  A  narrow  view  of  nature,  as  of  anything 
else,  is  generally  an  incorrect  view ;  it  is  the  broad  view  that  sees  the 
general  benevolence.  And,  barring  all  the  effects  of  sin,  we  may  say 
of  the  world,  as  Dr.  Butler  said  of  the  strawberry  :  "  God  could  have 
made,  but  God  never  did  make,  a  better  berry."  I  think  the  world 
was  never  intended  to  exhibit  divine  and  absolute  perfection  in  all 
matters  general  and  particular.  That  belongs  to  another  and  higher 
world  than  ours. 
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"  And  in  the  mixed  condition  of  things  as  they  are 
There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out." 

Now  this  evidence  of  benevolent  design  is  also  evidence  of  an 
intelligent,  primal  cause.  Last  summer  in  the  courtyard  of  this  city 
(Pittsburg)  you  could  read  in  flowers  the  words,  "  court-house,"  but  of 
the  thousands  who  read  those  words,  not  one  ever  thought  that 
they  so  came  up  of  themselves,  or  that  some  intelligent  person  had  so 
planted  them.  So  of  the  original  planting  of  nature;  some  thinking 
person  planted  it.     This  is  now  called  the  Teleological  argument. 

4.  Let  us  now  briefly  speak  of  the  linguistic  argument.  There  are 
three  great  centres  ot  language — the  Turanian,  the  Aryan,  and  the 
Semitic — and  from  which  centres  all  the  languages  and  dialects  have 
eventually  radiated.  And  starting  from  those  grand  centres  we  find 
names  or  words  in  all  languages  expressive  more  or  less  distinctly  of 
a  personal,  Supreme  Being.  In  the  Chinese  we  have  "Te"  or  "Shang 
Te,"  who  is  a  personal  being,  the  author  and  governor  of  all.  In  the 
Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  which  is  the  sacred  text,  are  most 
explicit  expressions,  such  as  "  Mighty  God,"  "  The  Creator  of  All," 
and  "  The  Most  High."  The  Chaldiac  has  "  Ra,"  and  the  Itanic  has 
"Ahuramazda,"  the  Hindo,  "  Brahme,  the  Great  One  "  ;  the  Assyrians 
have  "Asshue,"  the  Hebrews  have  "  Jehovah,"  the  Greeks,  "Zeus,"* 
and  so  on  through  all  languages,  written  and  oral.  Now  let  any  one 
attempt  to  account  for  the  universal  linguistic  phenomenon  by 
eliminating  from  the  problem  the  ever-present  factor  of  an  original, 
theist  conception,  and  we  venture  to  assert  that  he  will  never  be  able 
to  reach  a  solution  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  himself. 

Take  the  whole  Bible,  that  as  a  linguistic  embodiment  of  a  theist 
conception  has  no  superior  in  the  world,  and  this  must  be  accounted 
for ;  and  we  hold  no  one  can  do  so  without  conceding  the  proof  of  a 
Divine  Being. 

5.  This  leads  us  to  another  proof — the  nature  of  ethnic  religions. 
Upon  this  point  I  start  with  the  high  appreciation  of  man  expressed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  that  "  Man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in 
ashes  and  pompous  in  the  grave."  Man,  universal  man,  is  a  religious 
animal,  and  religion  with  him  is  original  and  not  derivative;  it  is 
native  and  not  foreign  ;  it  is  inherent  and  not  parasitic.  There  are 
two  ways  of  viewing  the  history  of  man — the  one  is  to  suppose  that 
he  started  from  a  high  and  luminous  moral  plateau  and  then 
descended  through  a  dark  and   barren  valley  of  degradation  out  of 
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which,  at  some  time  in  the  past,  he  began  to  ascend,  and  is  now  on  an 
upward  incHned  plane  to  a  higher  plateau  and  a  brighter  illumination. 
We  rather  view  him  from  starting  from  a  low  plane,  not  so  low,  how- 
ever, as  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Professor  Darwin  and  evolutionists 
generously  place  him,  and  yet  not  so  high  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
Archbishop  Whatley,  and  the  older  theological  writers  placed  him, 
from  which  plane  his  course  has  been  marked  by  ascents  and  descents, 
the  average  of  which,  however,  has  been  always  to  a  higher  and 
grander  plane.  Now,  tracking  man  back  along  that  uneven  history, 
you  are  constantly  passing  his  altars,  his  shrines,  his  temples,  his 
gods,  and  a  great  part  of  that  journey  he  has  travelled  on  his  knees, 
and  you  are  never  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  voice  of  his  supplications. 
Rude  at  times  that  worship  may  have  been,  but  it  is  worship  still. 
The  words  of  Plutarch,  so  often  quoted,  have  never  been  proven  false 
neither  by  Darwin  nor  Lubbock,  when  he  says,  "  If  you  go  through 
all  the  world  you  may  find  cities  without  walls,  without  letters,  with- 
out rulers,  without  money,  without  theatres,  but  never  without  temples 
and  gods,  or  without  prayers,  oaths,  prophecies  and  sacrifices — used  to 
obtain  blessings  and  benefits,  or  to  avert  curses  and  calamities."  And 
if  a  tribe  destitute  of  all  form  of  rehgion  could  be  found,  I  would  say 
that  it  was  a  portion  of  the  race  which,  in  the  uneven  march  of  pro- 
gress, instead  of  moving  on  and  upward,  has  remained  in  that  low 
'descent  into  which  it  has  fallen.  One  thing  more  is  necessary  to 
make  this  argument  complete,  and  that  is  that  all  the  ethnic  religions 
at  base  are  monotheistic.  The  linguistic  argument  previously  given 
comes  to  the  support  of  this.  And,  besides  this,  comparative  theology 
has  of  late  years  clearly  sustained  the  statement.  Pictet  in  his 
history  of  the  Indo-Europeans  says  :  "  To  sum  up  :  primitive  mono- 
theism of  a  character  more  or  less  vague,  gradually  passing  into  a 
polytheism  still  simple ;  such  appears  to  have  been  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Aryans."  Says  Professor  Grimm,  of  Berlin,  who  can  speak 
ex-cathedra  :  "The  monotheistic  form  appears  to  be  the  most  ancient, 
and  that  out  of  which  antiquity  in  its  infancy  formed  polytheism. 
.     .     .■    All  mythologies  lead  us  to  this  conclusion." 

6.  We  thus  at  last  by  regular  steps  have  arrived  at  the  last,  though 
in  point  of  time  the  first,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  potent 
argument,  and  that  is  the  universal  theistic  conception.  Pure  atheism 
is  very  rare,  and  still  rarer  is  antitheism  which  denies  the  possibility 
of  a  God.  And  these  few  exceptions,  arising  from  whatever  cause, 
are  not  enough,  either  in  number  or  importance,  to  break  this  golden 
rule  of  universal  consciousness.     Man  carries  the  best  credentials  of 
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the  Divine  existence  in  his  consciousness.  Dr.  McCosh,  who  has 
given  special  attention  to  that  intricate  subject :  "  The  Institutions  of 
the  Mind,"  says:  "The  idea  of  God,  the  belief. in  God,  may  be 
justly  represented  as  native  to  man.  He  is  lead  to  it  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed,  calling  into  energy  mental  principles 
which  are  natural  to  all.  He  does  not  require  to  go  in  search  of  it ; 
it  comes  to  him.  He  has  only  to  be  waiting  for  it  and  disposed  to 
receive  it,  and  it  will  be  pressed  on  him  from  every  quarter.  It 
springs  up  naturally  as  the  plant  or  animal  does  from  its  germ  ;  it 
will  well  up  spontaneously  from  the  depths  of  his  heart,  or  it  will 
shine  on  him  from  the  works  of  nature,  as  light  does  from  the  sun." 
"  This  idea  of  a  God,"  says  Max  Muller,  "  forms  the  birthright  of 
every  human  being.  ...  In  some  form  or  other  the  feeling 
of  dependence  on  a  higher  power  breaks  through  in  all  the 
religions  of  the  world.  .  .  .  This  primitive  institution  of  God, 
and  this  ineradicable  feeling  of  dependence  on  God,  could  only 
have  been  the  result  of  a  primitive  revelation  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word."  It  remains  for  us  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  measure  or 
limit  of  this  proof.  Proof  admits  of  a  great  variety,  ranging  from  the 
least  probability  to  the  absolute  certainty  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration. And  in  proving  the  existence  of  God  we  should  remember 
that  we  are  not  demonstrating  a  theorem,  but  solving  a  problem — a 
problem,  it  is  admitted,  that  has  connected  with  it  a  great  many 
inexplicable  difficulties.  And  this  must  always  be  the  case,  since 
man's  mind  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  measure  of  God  any  more 
than  the  finite  can  be  the  measure  of  the  infinite,  x^nd  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem  man  stands  in  the  anomalous  relation  of  witness  and 
juror  ;  he  has  testimony  to  give  and  a  judgment  to  render.  Now 
some  beheve  that  the  verdict  rendered,  the  answer  to  the  problem, 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  knowledge,  and  this  we  will  allow  when  stated 
with  proper  guards.  But  such  a  statement  always  puts  us  on  the 
defensive  and  savors  of  a  high  spiritualism  or  supernaturalism,  and  is 
out  of  harmony  with  the  verbiage  of  the  Christian  creed.  I  prefer, 
then,  to  say  that  the  proof  of  a  Divine  Being  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
rise  to  the  sublime  dignity  of  the  full  assurance  of  faith  which  enables 
me  to  say,  "  I  believe  in  God."  And  what  advantage  has  Atheism 
since  it  cannot  say  "I  know  there  is  not  a  God"?  Atheists  seem  to 
forget  that  it  requires  more  stubborn  dogmatism  to  disbelieve  in  the 
existence  of  God  than  it  does  to  believe  in  His  existence.  And  even 
their  doubts  are  evidences  of  personal  faith  in  them.  Hence  we 
almost  adopt  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Tennyson  when  he  says  : 
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"  There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds." 

And  however  well-  we  may  succeed  in  our  argument,  in  clearly  and 
forcibly  stating  our  proofs,  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  say  there  is  "  no 
hinge  or  loop  to  hang  a  doubt  on."  This  is  demandmg  too  much. 
And  we  must  never  berate  feeling  or  faith,  for  the  certitudes  of  the 
heart  are  as  certain  as  are  the  certitudes  of  the  brain.  The  con- 
clusions of  science  are  not  more  accurate  than  the  conclusions  of 
faith.     How  many  are 

"  By  the  glare  of  false  science  betrayed, 
That  leads  to  bewilder  and  dazzles  to  blind." 

And  while  endeavoring  to  disprove  the  existence  of  God  the  Atheist 
will  at  last  find  himself  fast  in  a  net  which  he  has  woven  about  him- 
self, which  reminds  one  of 

"  Milo's  end, 
Wedged  in  that  timber  which  he  strove  to  rend." 

Moreover,  his  former  and  truer  convictions  will  occasionally  return, 
especially  in  times  of  darkness  and  death,  for  "  by  night  an  Atheist 
half  belies  a  God."  On  this  subject,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  in 
theology,  "  Our  doubts  are  traitors  and  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft 
might  win  by  fearing  to  attempt."  And  some  may  affect  an  air  of 
lightness  about  this  awful  subject,  refusing  to  admit  the  great  in 
attempting  to  make  themselves  and  others  disbelieve  it ;  but 

"  An  atheist's  laugh's  a  poor  exchange 
For  Deity  ofifended." 

And  in  investigating  this  subject  I  would  say  : 

"Attempt  the  end  and  never  stand  to  doubt. 
Nothing's  so  hard  but  search  will  find  it  out." 
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The  Snow  Sprite. 

H,  she  comes  swiftly  !  And  her  feet 

Are  white  and  wild  and  tender  ; 
In  such  a  strange  and  silent  way 

The  angry  storm-clouds  send  her. 
The  Wind-child,  with  his  wistful  cry, 

Goes  calling,  calling,  calling. 
He  hears  upon  his  friendless  track 

Her  silver  footstep  falling, 

Oh,  she  comes  softly  !  Thro'  the  night 

Her  eager  feet  go  straying, 
And  where  they  step  the  earth  grows  white, 

And  sweet,  white  things  keep  playing. 
A  silent  lullaby  she  sings 

To  buds  and  brown  roots  sleeping — 
The  Wind  may  call — she  will  not  stay. 

But  down  the  dark  comes  creeping. 

Oh  she  comes  wildly  !  In  the  dark 

The  little  Wind  plays  madly, 
She,  fearless,  to  his  piping  tune 

Keeps  dancing  downward  gladly. 
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And  where  she  steps  the  strange  white  things 

Run  on  and  follow  after, 
And  whirl  and  twirl  about  her  feet 

Like  merry,  silent  laughter. 

The  mighty  wood  stands  dark  and  stern 

With  all  its  hidden  places, 
Its  straight  old  firs  and  trembling  elms 

Have  grim  and  haggard  faces. 
See  thro'  their  twigs  the  strange  white  things 

Like  sweet  snow-faces  falling, — 
She  running  swiftly  here  and  there 

To  tempt  the  far  Wind's  calling. 

Oh,  she  comes  softly  ! — for  her  feet 

Are  pitiful  and  tender. 
In  such  a  sad  and  reverent  way 

The  sombre  storm-clouds  send  her. 
All  silent  lie  the  long,  brown  graves — 

O,  sad  Wind,  hush  your  calling, 
And  hear  upon  each  lonely  thing 

Her  solemn  footstep  falling. 

Oh,  she  comes  shyly  !     When  at  dusk 
With  wind  and  frost  you  linger. 

Upon  your  cheek  with  timid  touch 
She  lays  a  wondering  finger. 
But  oh  to  see  the  little  Wind 

That  runs  with  wistful  calling  ! 
And  oh  to  hear  on  earth  and  air 
Her  silver  footstep  falling  ! 

Annie  Camphell  Huestis. 


Halifax,  N.S. 
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The  Russo-Siberian  Plain. 


BY    REGINALD    A.    DALY. 


HAVE  already  given  the  readers  of  Acta 
a  short  account  of  a  trip,  which,  as  a 
member  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Geologists,  I  made  in  1897  through 
the  range  of  the  Caucasus.  During  the 
five  weeks  previous,  I  had  been  roaming 
about  on  the  vast  plain  of  Russia  proper, 
and,  as  one  result,  I  have  gathered  to- 
gether some  general  ideas  which  I  am 
glad  to  express  on  paper,  for  they  may 
possibly  lead  some  one  of  my  readers  to 
leave  Rhine  and  Alp  and  Apennine  for 
longer  and  more  convenient  visits,  hasten  eastward  and  study  the 
Czar's  dominions  on  the  spot.  But  I  would  not  presume  to  attempt 
the  story  of  plain  Russia  in  any  of  the  many  phases  of  politics,  art  or 
material  resource.  I  shall  try  to  fashion  only  one  picture,  that  of  the 
plain  itself,  and  this  only  in  limited  wise.  I  must  further  warn  the 
reader  that  I  am  going  to  be  more  or  less  technical,  that  at  the  last, 
my  style  shall  be  tough — "  tough  because  thought  is  tough,"  as 
George  Meredith  once  wrote  to  a  friend  of  mine  here  in  Cambridge, 
who  asked  Meredith  to  explain  his  literary  conduct. 

I  had  opportunity  to  view  the  plain  by  railway  from  Warsaw  to 
Kiev,  then  on  to  Warsaw  and  St.  Petersburg,  where  a  halt  of  one 
week  was  made  ostensibly  for  the  Congress  meeting,  really  for  the 
even  more  profitable  study  of  the  churches,  palaces  and  the  enormous 
art  collections  of  the  Imperial  "  Hermitage."  After  the  meeting  I 
joined  some  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Congressionists  and  set  out  for 
Moscow  and  Nijni  Novgorod  to  "  do  "  the  huge  geological  section  of 
Russia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga.  Then  nine  of  us  left  the 
main  party  and  accompanied  Sir  John  Murray  for  four  more  days  of 
sight-seeing  on  the  river  until  we  transhipped  into  a  large  steamer  on 
the  Caspian  and  landed  at  Petrovsk. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  present  in  the  columns  of  Acta  the 
accompanying  snap-shot  picture  of  Sir  John,  taken  as  we  threaded 
the  mazy  channels  of  the  Volga  delta.  He  is  well  known  in  every 
part   of    the    scientific   world    as    one    of    the    naturalists   on    the 
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Challenger  expedition,  the  reports  of  which,  to  the  number  of 
filty  large  quarto  volumes,  he  has  just  finished  editing,  to  the  lasting 
credit  of  himself  and  of  the  British  Government.  He  was,  of  all 
the  members  of  our  Congress,  probably  the  one  most  often  honored  by 
the  Russians,  and  he  has,  since  his  return  to  Scotland,  been  knighted 
in  recognition  of  his  brilliant  scientific  services  to  the  world. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  long  journey  I  attained  some  conception 
of  the  size  of  the  plain,  and  some  conclusions  concerning  its  origin  ;  the 


Sir  John  Murray  on  the  shallow-draft  steamer  from  Astrakhan  to  the 

Caspian  Sea.     In  the  background  is  a  typical  "distributary" 

or  minor  channel,  of  the  Volga  on  its  delta. 


latter  I  have  found  confirmed  in  the  works  of  certain  continental 
geologists  who  have  traversed  the  ground  with  care  and  with  more 
time  at  their  disposal  than  was  possible  for  our  party.  It  is  particu- 
larly in  this  problem  of  origin  that  our  thought  must  be  "  tough," 
for  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  conceive  of  the  gigantic  process  and  of 
the  length  of  time  demanded  to  produce  the  flat  surface  of  the  plain — 
a  geological  day's  work,  beside  which  the  opening  of  the  gorge  at 
Niagara  has  occupied  but  a  geological  minute,  and  the  interval  since 
the  uplift  of  our  Rocky  Mountains,  a  geological  hour.     But,  before 
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passing  to  this  history,  I  must  briefly  refer  to  a  folk,  in  many  respects 
the  most  remaikable  of  all  those  on  the  Volga  :  I  mean  the  Calmucks. 
They  belong  to  a  race,  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  in  Russia, 
has  manner  of  lif"e  and  history  definitely  controlled  by  XhQ  plain  form 
of  the  land  on  which  they  dwell.  They  are,  in  a  very  literal  sense, 
creatures  of  the  plain,  and  hence  we  may  be  fitly  interested  in  them 
here. 

History  teaches  us  that  great  plains  on  the  land  are,  to  the  move- 
ments of  men,  what  large  areas  of  water  are  to  waves.     On  the  ocean. 
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waves  may  be  long,  high  and  massive  ;  on  a  smaller  water-body  they 
must  be  relatively  short,  low,  and  of  no  great  volume.  The  larger 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  longer  the  fetch  of  the  wind  ;  the  deeper 
the  water,  the  farther  will  the  waves  swing  across  the  surface  from  the 
storm-centre.  An  excellent  example  of  this  ease  of  travel  was 
afforded  me  one  day  last  summer  as,  in  peaceful,  sunny  security,  I 
watched  the  magnificent  breakers,  a  fourth  of  a  mile  along  the  crest- 
line,  pile  in  upon  the  sands  of  Gay  Head  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 
They  had  Jun  far,  for  they  were  due  to  the  tornado  still  fresh  in  our 
minds,  which  had  set  vibrating  the  whole  North  Atlantic  basin,  and 
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did  such  great  damage  in  Porto  Rico,  two  thousand  miles  from  Gay 
Head.  Thus  every  summer  our  Atlantic  shore  from  Cape  Hatteras 
to  Cape  Cod  is  often  bordered  with  a  belt  of  surf  which  is  the 
heritage  of  swells  sent  out  from  West  Indian  hurricanes. 

In  like  manner,  your  men  of  the  plains  move  to  and  fro  in  larger 
companies  than  elsewhere,  whether  slowly  urged  by  the  trade-wind  of 
colonization,  or  rapidly  driven  by  the  hurricane  of  military  or  political 
necessity.  The  human  waves  traverse  greater  distances  on  plains  than 
in  rugged  tracts,  because  the  friction  is  usually  relatively  slight ;  they 
may  fade  out  in  mid-plain,  as  the  roller  wears  itself  away  in  mid- 
ocean,  or  they  may  run  across  and  break  with  violence  on  the  upland 
rim  of  the  plain.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  analogy  is 
extraordinarily  well  fulfilled  in  the  greatest  of  all  plains,  the  Russo- 
Siberian  plain,  and  nowhere  more  dramatically  than  in  the  history  of 
the  once  numerous,  now  diminished  and  despised,  Calmuck  race. 

The  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Astrakhan  Calmucks  represent 
the  descendants  of  a  great  host  which  broke  away  from  the  rule  of 
the  Chinese  Emperor  in  the  year  1636.  Across  three  thousand  miles 
of  plain  they  swept  with  the  destroying  energy  of  an  all  but  barbarous 
people,  with  the  effective  commissariat  of  nomads,  and  with  the 
instincts  of  fleet  warrior  horsemen  who  loved  fighting  for  its  own  sake. 
They,  of  course,  brought  with  them  their  religion,  their  habit  of  life 
and  a  rude  but  real  conception  of  freedom.  Settling  on  both  banks 
of  the  Volga  they  lived  in  comparative  peace  for  more  than  a  century ; 
then  the  plain,  bearing  this  spent  wave  of  humanity,  was  gradually 
traversed  by  the  slow  but  steady  tide  of  Russian  conquest  and 
colonization.  Overwhelmed  by  numbers,  the  Calmuck  must  serve 
the  Czar  with  an  ever-increasing  sense  of  irksomeness  in  the  servitude 
that  means  dictation  and  taxation.  The  passionate  longing  of  the 
people  for  escape  rose  to  tropical  heat,  and,  from  out  the  sultry  air, 
there  issued  a  tornado  of  rebellion  that  rolled  its  billow  with  terrific 
violence  eastward  toward  Lake  Balkash. 

Never  more  imaginative,  nor  ever  more  powerful  was  De  Quincey 
than  in  his  well-known  essay  on  this  "  Revolt  of  the  Tartars."  The 
picture  may  be  overdrawn,  the  details  of  the  flight  may  not  be 
perfectly  accurate,  but  the  solid  historic  fact  remains  that  the  six 
months  of  conflict  between  the  Calmuck  wave  and  the  cross-sea  of 
Cossack,  Kirghese  a-d  Bashkir  foes  was  one  of  the  most  amazing 
movements  of  men  in  modern  times.  Variously  estimated  at  from 
120,000  to  300,000,  the  whole  nation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
set  out  on  the  same  day  with  their  numberless  cattle,  camels  and 
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tents  for  their  old  home  in  China.  Very  few  of  them  reached  the 
goal  of  their  ambition.  The  already  long  and  strong  arm  of  the 
Russian  power  was  stretched  out  to  bring  back  the  fugitives  to  their 
allegiance  and  to  the  tax  gatherer.  Large  armies  of  other  Mongols, 
the  Bashkirs  and  the  Kirghese,  always  the  bitterest  enemies  of  their 
blood-relations,  were  sent  to  ravage  the  mighty  caravan,  which 
gradually  melted  away  in  the  deadly  struggle  with  the  cold  of  winter 
and  heat  of  summer,  and  with  even  more  ruthless,  human  foes. 
Speaking  of  the  last,  De  Quincey  wrote,  in  a  passage  remarkable  for 


An  interior  view  of  a  Caimuck  Tv'nt,  taken  with  a  camera  which  lay 
on  the  sill  of  the  door. 


its  strength,  if  not  for  its  literal  truth  :  "  It  will  not  be  surprising  that 
the  irritation  of  such  a  systematic  persecutioi,  superadded  to  a 
previous  and  hereditary  hatred,  and  accompanied  by  the  stinging 
consciousness  of  utter  impotence  as  regarded  all  effectual  vengeance, 
should  gradually  have  inflamed  the  Caimuck  animosity  into  the 
wildest  expression  of  downright  madness  and  frenzy.  Indeed,  long 
before  the  frontiers  of  China  were  approached,  the  hostility  of  both 
sides  had  assumed  the  appearance  much  more  of  a  warfare  amongst 
wild  beasts  than  amongst  creatures  acknowledging  the  restraints  of 
reason  or  the  claims  of  a  common  nature.     The  spectacle  became  too 
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atrocious ;  it  was  that  of  a  host  of  lunatics  pursued  by  a  host  of 
fiends."  And  of  the  "  host  of  lunatics"  it  is  known  that  but  a  pitiful 
remnant  found  a  haven  of  refuge  with  the  great  Emperor  of  the 
Orient. 

Whether  left  behind  in  the  wild  flight  for  liberty,  or  brought  back 
by  the  Cossacks,  the  Calmuck  race  has  been  perpetuated  on  the 
lower  Volga  steppes  ;  it  was  their  descendants  whom  we  found  on 
the  river  bank.  Very  striking  was  the  contrast  between  these  typical 
Mongols  and  the  Slavs  amongst  whom  we  had  lived  so  many  days. 


The  two-hump  Camels  of  the  Volga  Calmucks  on  the  steppe. 

Short  in  stature,  yellow  to  deep  brown  in  color,  with  the  usual 
flattened  nose,  high  cheek-bones  and  almond  eyes  of  Mongolians, 
the  Calmucks  seemed  even  in  their  homes  to  hive  just  strayed  over 
from  Asia  after  the  fashion  of  a  leisurely  reconnaissance  in  the 
s  ruggle  for  room  now  going  on  between  the  yellow  man  and  the 
white.  They  were  no  less  plainly  exotic  when  judged  by  the  personal 
appearance  than  they  were  in  the  look  of  their  tents,  of  their  huge 
ugly  servants,  the  Bactrian  camels,  and  of  the  occasional  little 
Buddhist  temple  with  its  prayer-wheel  beside  it,  betokening  an  active 
survival  of  the  ancient  belief  of  Eastern  Asia  in  this  small  outlier  of 
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Eastern  Asiatics.  I  was  particularly  glad  to  find  this  evidence  of 
religious  faith  in  these  people,  for,  until  I  discovered  it,  I  could  not 
but  share-  with  Mackenzie  Wallace  the  difficulty  of  believing  that 
they  have  souls  at  all.  "  Almost  infra-human  in  their  ugliness,"  they 
are  almost  infra-animal  in  their  mode  of  life.  It  is,  for  example,  said 
of  them  that  they  actually  prefer  to  let  their  mutton  hang  in  the 
sizzling  heat  of  a  summer's  day  until  it  has  reached  an  advanced  stage 
of  decomposition  before  it  is  put  in  the  family  platter  for  consump- 
tion. They  are  evidently  not  very  far  removed  in  social  conditions 
from  their  fellow  Calmucks  of  the  Altai,  who  are  reputed  to  leave  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  relatives  on  the  desert,  where  it  may  be  that 
some  famished  dog  discovers  a  corpse  and  drags  some  of  his  fearful 
booty  back  into  the  village  of  tents.  While  the  eater  of  Limburger 
cheese  and  of  gamey  venison  cannot  afford  to  throw  stones  at  these 
children  of  the  steppes  for  their  carrion-eating  propensity,  he  may  yet 
marvel  at  their  minimum  of  intelligence,  and  be  grateful  that  he  is  not 
as  these  other  men  are.  Spiritless,  lazy,  decadent  even  from  a  former 
state  of  semi-civilization,  they  lead  a  miserable  existence  with  their 
few  cattle,  or  among  the  fisheries  of  the  Volga  and  Caspian.  So  great 
a  change  has  there  been  during  not  much  more  than  a  century  of 
time  in  this  once  free,  energetic  and  warlike  race  !  The  water  had 
some  virtue  while  it  ran  westward  on  the  crest  of  the  seventeenth 
century  wave ;  it  is  polluted  and  noisome  as  it  lies  stagnant  on  the 
sands  of  Southern  Russia. 

But  stagnant  water  may  still  have  much  of  interest  for  the  scientific 
student.  The  Calmucks  are  worthy  of  attention,  inasmuch  as  they 
furnish  such  a  fine  illustration  of  the  physiographic  control  which 
the  form  of  the  Russian  territory  has  exerted  on  the  ethnographic 
history  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  Shattered,  decaying,  disappearing 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  Calmucks  are  yet  a  sample 
of  the  many  hordes  which  swept  far  and  wide  over  the  plain 
from  the  Altai  and  the  Thian  Shan  to  the  Baltic.  At  Kazan, 
I  saw  the  curious  seven-storied  pagoda-like  tower  in  the  Kremlin 
that  dates  from  the  time  of  Tartar  domination  in  Russia ;  again 
I  had  a  chance  to  visit  the  seat  of  another  Tartar  khanate  at 
Bakhtchi-Sarai  in  the  heart  of  the  Crimea,  where  a  still  well- 
preserved  and  really  beautiful  palace  is  protected  by  the  numerous 
descendants  of  the  once  powerful  Tartar  rulers  of  Eastern  Europe  ;  at 
Moscow  I  supped  on  the  hill  whence  Napoleon  had  viewed  the  sun 
go  down  on  the  burning  city  after  his  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  forced 
march.  At  Nijni  I  wandered  among  the  innumerable  booths  of 
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merchants  from  China,  Persia  and  Russia  itself.  At  Kiev  I  saw  the 
trudging  pilgrims  streaming  into  the  sacred  city  from  homes  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  and  lying  in  all  quarters  of  the  compass.  All  these 
scenes  of  present  or  of  past  activity  told  the  same  story ;  the  essential 
unity  of  the  plain,  the  ease  of  movement  upon  it,  the  lack  of  topo- 
graphic barriers,  the  predominance  of  mere  numbers  in  the  various 
chapters  of  its  military  history.  In  all  these  respects,  as  in  the 
correlative  uniformity  of  race  and  religion  among  its  larger  sub- 
divisions, the  plain  is  the  antithesis  of  Switzerland,  as,  indeed,  it  is  of 


A  Buddhist  Temple  and  Prayer-Wheel  Edifice  near  Astrakhan. 


all  Western  Europe.  It  has  been,  and  it  is  destined  to  be,  a  land  of 
comparatively  unified  ideas,  of  mammoth  undertakings,  whether  by 
an  ambitious  Emperor  of  the  French,  or  by  the  statesmen  seizing  the 
opportunities  of  a  trans-Siberian  railway. 

Yet  I  must  not  leave  the  idea  that,  although  this  plain  is,  in  a  large 
way,  a  unit  as  regards  human  migrations,  it  is  also  a  unit  in  a  genetic 
sense.  It  may  be  worth  a  page  or  two  to  make  my  meaning  clear,  if 
that  be  possible. 

Examined  from  the  point  of  view  of  origin,  the  plain  is  found  to 
fall  into  two  grand  subdivisions  ;   not   more  evident  is  the  contrast 
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between  the  inhabitants  of  Slavic  European  Russia  and  Mongolian 
Asiatic  Siberia,  than  that  which  subsists  between  Central  Russia  and 
Western  Siberia  when  considered  in  connection  with  their  physical 
histories.  For  convenience,  let  us  call  the  one  division  Russia,  and  the 
other  Siberia,  but,  at  the  same  time,  keep  in  mind  that  the  Siberian 
plain  really  runs  over  into  Europe,  where  it  forms  the  belt  of  steppes 
that  runs  from  the  Volga  to  the  Black  Sea.  If  there  be  family 
rivalry  amongst  plains,  that  of  Russia  in  Europe  could  fitly  claim  the 
distinction  of  belonging  to  an  old  family,  and  of  this,  moreover,  it  is 


A  Party  of  Pilgrims  entering  Kiev  to  worship  at  the  tombs  of  the  Saints. 


the  mightiest  representative  on  the  globe.     It  boasts  an  antiquity 
beside  which  its  Siberian  neighbor  is  but  a  gigantic  infant. 

The  Russian  plain  has  been  carved  out  of  ancient  rocks  that  date 
from  the  earliest  fossiliferous  beds  in  the  empire  (the  Cambrian  about 
St.  Petersburg),  to  those  which  represent  the  long  chalk  period  of 
England  and  America.  It  is  now  believed,  with  much  certainty,  that 
most  of  this  broad  region  has  long  been  out  of  the  sea — so  long  that 
the  patient  rivers  have  reduced  a  relief  more  varied  and  stronger 
than  at  present  to  a  nearly  featureless  plain  of  astonishing  evenness 
and  simplicity.     If  you  ask  me  how  that  can  be  accomplished,  I 
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would  point  you  once  again  to  the  Russian  map.  Observe  that  to 
north  and  to  south  of  the  "  peninsula  "  of  Samara,  the  Volga  River 
has  swung  westwardly  across  a  belt  more  than  fifty  miles  wide,  leaving 
a  monotonous  lowland  of  like  width  on  this  zone  of  lateral  swinging. 
See  that  the  Dniepr  and  a  score  of  other  rivers  are  likewise  preparing 
new  plains  of  erosion  on  their  own  left  banks,  and  forecast  what  will 
happen  when  the  interstream  spaces  are  completely  devoured. 
Should  we  not  have,  in  the  end,  a  new  Russian  plain  lying  some 
hundreds  of  feet  below  the  present  surface  and  itself  not  far  from 
sea-level  ?  Upon  it  would  lie  the  sluggish  rivers  which  have  but  the 
gentle  grades  of  a  worn-down  land  upon  which  to  flow.  I  should  not 
like  to  say  that  the  upland  surface  of  the  Russian  plain  has  been 
produced  wholly  by  the  erosion  of  laterally  swinging  rivers  that  lay 
on  the  country  when  it  stood  lower  than  to-day.  In  many  other 
parts  of  the  world  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  plains  of  denuda- 
tion have  been  produced  by  the  wearing  and  wasting 'action  of  streams 
with  symmetric  valleys,  and  we  cannot  deny  that  such  has  been  the 
case  here.  Notwithstanding  this  possibility,  it  is  but  fair  to  give  the 
lateral  swinging  of  the  ancient  Volgas,  Dnieprs  and  Dons,  a  large 
share  in  the  production  of  this  probably  most  perfect  plain  of  denuda- 
tion in  the  world.  We  do  not  understand  the  cause  of  the  migration 
of  these  river-channels,  but  we  cannot  but  believe  the  conditions  of 
to-day  were  represented  through  the  geological  age  during  which  the 
denudation  progressed.  It  may  be,  then,  that  the  special  perfection 
of  the  Russian  plain  of  down-wearing  is  due  to  a  no  less  special 
characteristic  of  the  Russian  rivers,  the  habit  of  right-bank  cutting. 
While  it  is  essential  to  recognize  this  origin  of  the  general  surface- 
form,  it  is  no  less  convenient  to  have  a  name  for  it.  Of  late  years, 
the  word  "peneplain"  has  been  coined  to  mean  just  this  kind  of 
land-form.  The  "  almostness  "  of  the  plain  is  evident  when  we  reflect 
that  such  a  surface  will  always  have  some  slight  inequalities  where  the 
wasting  of  the  low  river-divides  must  lag  behind  the  active  cutting  of 
the  river-valleys  themselves.  In  summary,  then,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  correct  interpretation  of  Russian  scenery  will  find  the  chief 
element  therein  to  be  a  vast  peneplain,  which  has,  since  completion, 
been  uplifted  and  attacked  by  the  revived  rivers.  These  are  doing 
their  best  to  produce  a  new  peneplain  lying  close  to  the  new  position 
of  the  ocean  level. 

An  indication  of  the  enormous  stretch  of  time  occupied  in  the 
formation  of  the  peneplain,  is  furnished  in  the  fact  that  the  old  rocks 
of  the  Urals  were  bevelled  to  the  same  general  surface.  Thus  the 
mountain-folds  of  this  range  are  now  represented,  not  by  the  con- 
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structional  arches  and  troughs,  but  by  the  even  edges  of  the  beds 
that  elsewhere  lie  nearly  horizontal,  but  are  here  truncated  by  the 
common  plain  of  denudation.  It  is  an  impressive  sight  to  see  the 
Silurian,  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  strata  all  stopping  off  short  in 
an  even  sky-line,  none  daring  to  transgress  it,  though,  from  the 
position  of  each  layer,  clearly  indicates  that  it  did  once  rise  above 
the  sky- line  many  thousands  of  feet  into  the  air.  But  the  peneplain 
here  has  not  been  left  undisturbed.  Not  only  has  it  been  bodily 
raised  along  with  the  rest  of  Russia  from  the  lowly  position  near  the 


View  of  the  Dniepr  and  of  the  low  sandy  plain  on  the  left  bank  ;  taken  from 

the  right  bank,  three  hundred  feet  above  the  river.     Two 

"  Little  Russian  "  women  in  the  foreground. 


sea-level,  but  in  this  Ural  belt  the  uplift  has  been  greatest  on  the 
east ;  the  Ural  block  has  been  warped  up  so  as  to  gently  slope 
towards  Europe,  and,  in  the  process,  broken  by  a  vertical  fracture,  or 
rather,  by  a  series  of  such  fractures,  which  let  down  the  Siberian 
portion  of  the  peneplain  and  formed  a  steep  mural  escarpment  on 
the  east.  This  is  the  condition  of  the  Urals  to-day  :  a  plateau  of 
old,  complexly-folded  rocks  gently  sloping  westward  and  presenting  a 
bold  front  to  Asia,  where  the  earth's  crust  broke  asunder  and  fell  on 
that  side.  Invariably  is  the  tourist,  approaching  the  Urals  from  the 
west,    disappointed   in   them   as   mountains.      He   expected   serrate 
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ridges  of  picturesque  outline ;  he  finds  the  sober  lineaments  of  a 
plateau.  May  we  not,  then,  criticise  the  makers  of  our  school  atlases 
who  draw  one  or  more  hachure  caterpillars  crawling  down  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  label  the  range  "  Ural 
Mountains "  ?  Each  caterpillar  means  a  ridge  with  more  or  less  of 
symmetry  in  its  two  steep  sides;  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no 
such  symmetry  in  the  Ural  system. 

In  absolute  contrast  to  the  European  plain,  is  that  of  Western 
Siberia.  The  former  is  primarily  a  land  surface,  and  an  ancient  one ; 
the  latter  is  essentially  a  marine  plain  and  one  of  the  most  recently 
formed  on  the  globe.  So  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  sea 
retreated,  that  the  sea-sands  and  muds  underlying  the  steppes  north 
and  east  of  the  Caspian  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aral  Sea,  are  even 
yet  impregnated  with  the  salts  which  were  precipitated  from  that  sea. 
So  young  is  the  plain  that  the  shallow  basins  lying  upon  it,  now,  of 
course,  filled  with  fresh  water,  have  not  as  yet  been  filled  with  the 
waste  borne  to  them  by  their  tributary  streams,  nor  have  the  outlets 
been  cut  down  sensibly  by  the  over-flowing  rivers.  Nor  have  the 
rivers  more  than  begun  their  work  of  dissecting  the  revealed  sea-floor, 
which  still  bounds  the  horizon  with  an  uninterrupted  sky-line  like  that 
of  the  ocean  itself.  In  short,  Western  Siberia  is  a  type  of  young 
plains. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  southern  part  of  the  western  pene- 
plain was  drowned  by  this  former  extension  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  A 
broad  arm  of  salt  water  united  the  Aral,  Caspian  and  Black  Seas, 
penetrated  the  passes  of  the  Carpathians  as  far  as  Vienna,  and  lived 
long  enough  to  receive  upon  its  floor  the  loose,  sandy,  muddy  and 
limey  sediments  that  now  form  the  foundation  of  the  Roumanian, 
Hungarian  and  Vienna  basins,  and  of  the  Russian  steppes  north  of 
the  Caucasus.  This  fact  explains  the  extension  of  the  Siberian  plain 
into  Europe,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

Thus,  the  Russo-Siberian  plain,  the  heart  of  Eurasia,  though  of 
nearly  uniform  relief,  is  of  twofold  origin.  On  the  one  division  of  the 
plain  the  Slav  has  been  for  two  centuries  the  dominant  power ;  for 
most  of  this  period  the  long-neglected  eastern  tract  has  been  held  in 
practical  independence  by  the  Mongol,  who,  in  wave  after  wave  of 
migration,  had  spread  his  powerful  and  almost  annihilating  influence 
over  European  Russia,  but  now  is  feeling  the  return  current  of  a  rapidly 
expanding  Slavic  race  which  he  had  not  exterminated.  To-day  we 
have  the  unique  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  slow  but  certain  progress 
of  one  of  those  west  to  east  mass  movements  of  men  that  are  so  rare, 
not  only  in  Eurasia,  but  throughout  the  world. 
Harvard  University. 
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The  Old  Homestead. 

Here  is  a  pretty  picture  by  Jean  Blewett — a  picture  of  an  old  home  with  the  lights  twinkling 
down  a  long  lane,  bordered  by  tall,  stately  poplars.  Outside  the  shadows  are  thickening,  but  inside 
in  the  cosy  corner  they  are  living  over  bygone  days  again.  One  almost  feels  the  glow  and  warmth 
from  the  cheerful  fire,  or  catches  the  spirit  of  tenderness  in  every  touch  of  the  poet's  fancy.  It  is  a 
wholesome,  satisfying  picture  throughout  : 

""^^^^^^  O  you  know  what  I  will  love  best  of  all 

To  do  when  I'm  old  ?     At  the  close  of  day 
When  the  dusk  comes  down  and  the  shadows 
play, 
Apd  the  wind  sings  low  in  the  poplars  tall. 
I  will  love  to  get  into  my  corner  here — 
The  curtains  drawn,  and  never  a  one 
To  break  the  stillness — to  sit  here  alone 
And  dream  of  these  good  old  times,  my  dear. 

In  fancy  you'll  come  and  sit  by  my  side — 
I  can  see  your  face  with  my  eyes  close  shut, 
With  the  pride  and  the  softness  clearly  cut. 

The  obstinate  chin  and  the  forehead  wide, 

The  oval  cheek,  and  the  smile  so  warm, 
The  dark  eyes  full  of  their  fun  and  power. 
With  the  tender  light  for  the  tender  hour, 

And  the  flash  of  fire  that  was  half  their  charm. 

I'll  whisper :  'Twas  sweet  when  youth  was  our  own — 

The  laughter,  the  nonsense,  the  freedom  from  care. 

The  castles  we  built  high  up  in  the  air. 
The  secrets  told  to  each  other  alone  ! 
Not  all  of  laughter,  the  world  went  wrong. 

And  the  shadows  pressed  till  my  heart  was  sore, 

I'll  never  be  glad,  I  said,  any  more. 
Never  be  happy,  nor  gay,  nor  strong. 

O,  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  hour  of  pain 
Is  to  have  one  near  us  who  understands. 
To  touch  us  gently  and  hold  our  hands. 

Till  our  strength  and  courage  come  back  again. 
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At  love's  swift  pace  you  hurried  to  me — 
Your  tender  words  they  will  ring  in  my  ears 
When  I  sit  and  dream  after  long,  long  years — 

The  shine  in  your  eyes  through  the  mists  I'll  see. 

Our  lives  will  be  lying  so  far  apart, 

And  time,  no  doubt,  will  have  given  us  much 
Of  weary  wisdom,  put  many  a  touch 

Of  his  withering  hand  on  face  and  heart. 

But  I  know  what  I  will  love  best  of  all 
To  do  at  the  end  of  the  busy  day. 
When  the  dusk  comes  down  and  the  shadows  play, 

And  the  wind  sings  low  in  the  poplars  tall. 

I  will  love  to  get  into  my  corner  here. 
With  the  curtains  drawn,  and  never  a  one 
To  break  the  stillness — to  sit  here  alone 

And  dream  of  these  happy  days,  my  dear, 

And  take  my  treasure  from  memory's  hold — 

The  tears,  the  laughter,  the  songs  that  were  sung — 
O,  the  friends  we  love  when  the  heart  is  young 

Are  the  friends  we  love  when  the  heart  grows  old  ! 


THE    HOURS — THE    PAST,    THE    PRESENT,    THE   COMING    HOUR 
(Painted  by  Edward  G.  Malbone,  in  London,  iSoi). 

Time  <u)as  is  past — thou  canst  not  it  recall ; 
Time  is  thou  hast— employ  the  moments  small ; 
Time  future  b  not,  and  may  never  be  j 
The  present  is  the  only  time  for  thee. 
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His  Old  Violin. 


was   undoubtedly   a   real   Strad. 
Everybody  in  the  sleepily  respect- 
able English  cathedral  city  knew 
that.      Mr.    Jupino    had    had    it 
from  his  father,   who    had  had  it 
from  his  father,  who  had  had  it 
from  his  father,  till  you  got  back 
to    the    founder    of  the   line    of 
Jupino,     a     contemporary    of    Anthony 
Stradivarius — chums  they  were.     "  Hello 
Jupe,"  Stradivarius  used  to  say,  when  he 
saw  the  antique  ancestor  come  into  his 
workshop.     "  Hello  Strad.,"  Jupe.  would 
reply,  just  like  that,  never  thinking  that 
the  name  of  Stradivarius  inside  a  fiddle 
would  come  to  mean  so  much.     At  least, 
this  was  what  the  Jupinos  had  convinced 
themselves  of  by  the  year  i860.     But  by 
that  time  they  had  become  very  much  Anglicized,  thanks  to  light- 
haired  English  daughters  of  men  attracting  the  swart   Italians  and 
becoming  in  due  course  their  mothers. 

This  violin  was  a  soul  of  music  that  had  worn  out  several  cases,  and 
had  successively  transmigrated  into  others,  always  itself  remaining 
precious  in  its  musicality.  Into  it  its  owners  had  poured  their  trans- 
ports and  their  agonies  and  died.  Connoisseurs  were  in  the  habit  of 
■calling  at  Mr.  Jupino's  house,  in  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral,  to  see 
the  fiddle.  They  praised  its  varnish  and  its  tone.  If  Mr.  Jupino 
wished  to  sell  it  he  had  only  to  name  his  figure.  But  Mr.  Jupino  had 
no  thought  of  such  a  thing.  He  could  play  upon  it  nearly  as  well  as 
that  ancestor  of  his  who  had  been  brought  to  England  in  the  light- 
some days  of  Charles  II.  He  taught,  and  had  no  lack  of  pupils. 
Besides,  there  was  a  concert  now  and  then,  and  an  occasional  ball. 

Notwithstanding  the  Anglicizing  process,  the  Jupinos  had  always 
boasted  a  son  in  their  generations  who  had  the  Italian  look,  the  dark 
■eyes,  the  jetty  hair.  The  paternal  Jupino  of  this  period  had  two  sons. 
But  while  one  of  them,  William,  was  olive-skinned  and  black-eyed, 
David,  the  other,  was  fair.  Both  could  play  the  fiddle,  but  William 
•was  much  more  of  a  virtuoso  than  David. 
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One  night,  when  Mr.  Jupino  had  been  at  a  dinner  somewhere, 
William  had  played  to  his  father  a  sonata  of  Beethoven's  that  he  had 
been  practising  all  the  evening,  and  the  elder  Jupino  had  said  : 
"  Bill,  when  I'm  done  for,  that  fiddle's  yours." 

Yet,  when  he  died,  five  years  after,  it  was  found,  when  the  will  was 
read,  that  the  Strad.  was  left  to  David,  who  was  the  elder  of  the  two. 
And  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  coldness  between  the  brothers,  that 
ultimately  led  to  David  marrying  a  young  lady  who  had  taken  his 
fancy  at  a  concert,  where  she  had  sung,  "Angels  Ever  Bright  and 
Fair,"  in  a  green  velvet  gown,  and  bringing  her  and  his  Strad.  to 
Canada,  where  we  find  them  after  twenty  years.  And  David  had 
never  regretted  that  her  "  Take,  oh  take  me — take  me  to  your  care,'' 
had  had  for  him  a  meaning  that  was  altogether  special  and  particular. 
It  looks  odd,  that  name  Jupino  over  the  shop  window  of  one  of 
the  block  of  stores  into  which  old  Juggins  put  his  savings,  invoking 
the  aid  of  a  Building  and  Loan  Association  to  help  him  bury  them 
there.  There  was  always  one  of  the  stores  to  be  let,  and  sometimes 
two,  in  the  block  of  six,  for  they  were  the  lean  years  that  Juggins  had 
fallen  on,  and  the  coming  of  a  fresh  tenant  into  the  row  seemed  to 
necessitate  the  exit  of  another.  The  Jupino  shop,  however,  held  its 
own.  There  was  the  permanence  about  it  that  belongs  to  mediocre 
things.  There  was  a  permanence  about  the  pieces  of  sheet  music, 
attached  by  tin  holders  to  a  line  that  crossed  the  window,  so  that  the 
school  children  who  daily  passed  knew  the  exterior  of  them  by  heart 
long  ago.  There  was  a  stability  about  the  semi-grand  sample  piano 
placed  in  the  store  by  the  manufacturers,  for  whom  David  Jupino 
held  an  agency.  It  held  its  own  from  year  to  year,  flanked  by  the 
harmonium  with  the  elaborately-carved  top,  that  Mr.  Jupino  had  on 
similar  terms. 

But  these  dignified  instruments  did  but  balance  the  triviality  of 
the  mouth-organs,  autoharps,  jews-harps,  and  tin  whistles,  in  which 
Mr.  Jupino  did  a  moderately  rushing  business.  He  also  sold  an 
occasional  cheap  French  violin,  or  a  banjo,  for  the  love  of  music  is 
widely  distributed,  and  when  the  youthful  townsman  heard  Mr. 
Jupino  draw  from  the  strings  of  them  such  sweet  music,  as  he  in  his 
cunning,  knew  well  how  to  produce,  accompanied,  in  the  case  of  a 
banjo,  with  the  chorus  of  a  popular  melody,  the  novice  made  up  his 
mind  to  possess  the  instrument,  even  at  the  cost  of  successive  weekly 
payments  that  involved  self-denial.  If  Mr.  Jupino  had  a  customer  on 
his  line,  and  found  any  difficulty  in  landing  him,  he  would  produce 
his  Strad.,  taking  it  from  its  case  with  reverential  care,  and  putting 
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rosin  on  the  bow  with  an  assumed  air  of  mastery,  for  there  were 
two  things  that  sustained  the  Jupinos  through  all  the  ups  and  downs 
of  their  middling  fortunes — the  Strad.,  and  Mrs.  Jupino's  green 
velvet  gown.  Mr.  Jupino  could  rosin  his  bow  and  be  in  heaven  in 
t€n  minutes,  and  Mrs.  Jupino,  when  she  had  had  the  undoubtedly 
fine  silk  velvet,  of  which  her  historic  costume  was  constructed,  "  made 
over,"  which  she  did  about  every  seven  years,  felt  for  a  considerable 
time  afterwards  as  dignified  as  a  duchess. 

There  had  also  been  another  compensation  for  the  smallness  of 
their  worldly  success,  the  birth  of  their  boy  Handel,  who  was  now 
about  seventeen,  especially  as  there  were  restored  in  him  the  traditions 
of  the  family.  When  Mr.  Jupino  heard  that  the  boy's  hair  was  black, 
he  took  great  comfort.  The  sceptre  had  not  departed  from  Judah. 
What  were  circumstances,  when  this  miracle  of  nature,  this  sign  from 
heaven,  came  to  uphold  ?  The  promise  of  the  child's  birth  was 
fulfilled.  He  grew  up  a  slim-figured  violinist.  Around  that  store 
might  surge  the  prosaic  sea  of  modernity  and  mediocrity,  but  its 
waves  were  stayed  at  the  door.  The  interior  was  sacred  to  the  spirit 
of  music,  and  the  simple  delights  of  home. 

While  Mrs.  Jupino  prepared  the  homely  stew,  her  husband  and  son 
soared  high  on  the  imagination  of  Haydn  or  the  symphonies  of  Mo- 
zart, so  that  even  Mrs.  Jupino  herself  hummed  the  air  sometimes  as 
she  manipulated  the  vegetables,  and  sometimes  cried  a  tear  that  was 
due  to  memories  rather  than  to  the  onions. 

But  what  are  you  to  do  when  commercial  disaster  to  the  principal 
industry  of  a  town  cuts  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  frugal 
music-seller,  stops  his  weekly  payments,  and  hangs  his  jews-harps  on 
a  willow  tree  ? 

That  was  what  happened. 

Nobody  wanted  pianos  or  harmoniums. 

The  church  at  which  Mr.  Jupino  had  been  organist  determined  to 
do  the  best  it  could  with  gratuitous,  amateur  assistance. 

"  Pa  says  I've  got  to  give  up  taking  lessons,  Mr.  Jupino,  and  it 
makes  me  feel  awful.  I've  really  cried  over  it,"  blurted  out  a  young 
lady,  who  seemed  unable  to  support  the  crisis  without  the  aid  of  tutti 
frutti. 

And  Christmas  was  coming.  For  the  Indian  summer  was  over,  and 
the  snow  had  begun  to  be  familiar,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  coal  a 
good  thing.  The  Jupinos  had  generally  looked  forward  to  winter  as  a 
harvest  time.     Now  it  was  winter  indeed. 

Worse  than  all,  the  rent  due  at  midsummer  was  still  unpaid.     By 
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Christmas  there  would  be  three  quarters  due  to  the  Building  and  Loan 
Association  that  now  owned  the  block.  Old  Juggins  had  sunk  out  of 
sight ;  and  that  was  what  made  Mr.  Jupino  so  sorry,  now,  that  he  had 
ever  boasted  about  his  Strad.  He  always  took  it  upstairs  with  him  at 
night  and  put  it  under  the  bed. 


II. 

In  the  neighboring  city  Mr.  Horden,  the  managing  director  of  the 
Building  and  Loan  Association,  lived  in.  great  state.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Jupino's  immunity  from  distraint  up  to  this  time  arose  from  the  fact  that 
this  gentleman  had  rather  a  fancy  for  music.  It  was  his  hobby  to  enter- 
tain famous  musicians,  and  on  the  advent  of  a  star  he  would  give  little 
dinners  in  very  good  style  at  his  well-appointed  house.  The  walls  of 
his  smoking  room  were  decorated  with  the  signed  photographs  of 
musical  people  known  all  over  the  world.  Moreover,  he  collected 
violins. 

At  that  period  it  wsls  undetermined  which  was  the  greater  violinist : 
Franz  Zapte,  or  the  Russian,  Wsewolod  Wiatschelaw. 

Mr.  Horden  favored  Wiatschelaw. 

Then  a  bright  idea  struck  him.  It  was  a  mammoth  thought.  Why 
not  get  them  both  on  one  platform  ? 

Zapte  was  entrancing  New  York. 

Wiatschelaw  was  making  Paris  swoon  with  ecstasy. 

Mr.  Horden  unfolded  his  plan  to  the  local  entrepreneur. 

"  Why,  of  course,  if  you  say  so,  Mr.  Horden,  the  thing's  done.  It's 
a  big  thing,  but  I  know  you  don't  stick  at  a  little." 

"  The  public'd  pay  a  dollar  and  a  dollar-fifty.  Nothing  below  a 
dollar." 

"A  dollar  for  the  gallery,  Mr.  Horden?  We've  never  had  a  dollar 
for  a  gallery  seat  yet." 

"  And  you've  never  had  Zapte  and  Wiatschelaw  on  the  same  plat- 
form." 

"Well,  just  as  you  say,  Mr.  Horden;  I'm  ready  if  you  back  me  up." 

Mr.  Horden  cabled.  Soon  the  unparalleled  announcement  appeared, 
that  on  Christmas  Eve  both  stars  would  play  at  the  grandest  concert 
the  city  had  ever  known.  At  first  the  public  grumbled.  Then  it 
went  wild.  When  the  plan  was  opened,  three-quarters  of  the  seats 
were  taken  on  the  first  day. 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  ? "  said  Mr.  Horden  triumphantly  to  the 
entrepreneur. 
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"  It  is  understood  that  both  M.  Zapte  and  M.  VViatschelaw  will  be 
the  guests  of  Mr.  Horden,  at  his  delightful  residence,  during  their  stay 
in  the  city,"  said  the  newspaper  in  its  society  column. 

"  It's  awfully  hard  to  be  so  wretchedly  short  that  we  can't  spend 
two  or  three  dollars  to  go  and  hear  those  great  fellows  play,"  said  Mr. 
Jupino,  as  he  read  the  evening  paper.  I  wonder  how  these  names  are 
pronounced — is  it  Zapt  or  Zap-te  ?  as  for  the  Russian — " 

"  Oh,  you  never  can  pronounce  the  names  of  great  musical  people. 
Perhaps  that's  why  we've  never  got  on.  Jupino's  so  plain,"  responded 
his  wife. 

"  Jupino's  right  enough,  mother.  It's  historical,  and  some  people 
can't  pronounce  it.  The  fellows  at  school  used  to  call  me  '  Pie-no.' 
They  didn't  know  enough  to  call  us  Jupeeno.  Wait  till  I  get  on  the 
platform  and  these  people'll  know  how  to  pronounce  it." 

"  We'll  wait,  Handy,"  said  his  mother,  looking  across  at  him 
affectionately,  as  she  drew  a  long  thread  through  her  stocking. 

But  Mr.  Jupino  was  absent-minded  and  had  laid  down  his  paper. 
He  was  worried,  for  he  had  received  a  peremptory  notice  that  day 
from  the  Loan  Association  about  the  rent,  which  he  had  not  ventured 
to  show  his  wife.  He  was  debating  whether  he  should  attempt  ta 
raise  money  on  his  precious  Strad. 


III. 


In  his  palatial  home,  Mr.  Horden  swelled  and  gratulated.  Every- 
thing about  him  was  "  the  thing."  He  had  a  great  house,  and  a  great 
income,  and  a  great  waistcoat.  And  he  had  the  two  greatest  violinists 
in  the  world  staying  with  him.  His  hospitality  was  lavish  and  expensive. 
As  for  the  illustrious  men  of  the  bow,  they  were  as  simple  and  pleas- 
ant as  children.  The  German's  broken  English  was  charming.  But 
the  Russians  are  great  at  languages,  and  Wiatschelaw  spoke  English 
like  a  native. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  day  of  the  concert,  and  they  were  smoking  in 
Mr.  Horden's  study.  He  was  showing  them  some  of  his  violins.  Eight 
or  ten  lay  around,  and  now  one  artist  and  then  another  would  play 
a  brilliant  snatch  of  music  by  way  of  trying  the  tone  of  an  instrument. 
Zapte  was  frank  in  his  comments — "  Zat  is  goot "  ;  "  Zat  is  poor  "  ; 
"  Ugh,  zis  is  dreadful,"  and  he  made  as  if  to  smash  the  offending  instru- 
ment. But  both  men  were  deeply  interested — the  Russian  especially 
so.     He  closely  examined  every  part  of  each  violin,   rapped  it,  put  it 
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to  his  ear,  smelt  it,  polished  a  small  area  of  the  varnish  with  his  pocket 
handkerchief. 

Then  he  would  grip  it,  place  it  to  his  neck  and  with  a  firm  hand 
make  it  tell  what  manner  of  fiddle  it  was — a  long  deep  note,  a  chord, 
a  coruscation  of  melody,  ending  on  the  E  string,  with  his  fingers  up 
somewhere  near  the  bridge, 

"  Yes  ;  you  have  nothing  better  than  these  ?  " 
Mr.  Horden  was  disappointed.     He  had  expected  raptures. 
"  I  have  my  eye  on  one,"  he  replied,  "  that  I  expect  to  have  in  a 
few  days — a  real  Strad.     It  belongs  to  a  tenant  of  ours  and  I  suppose 
I  shall  have  to  take  it  for  his  back  rent — he  is  behindhand,  and  our 
people  are  rather  strict." 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  a  real  Strad  ?  There  are  very  few  about  now ; 
it  would  be  odd  to  find  one  in  Canada,"  said  Wiatschelaw,  rather 
coldly. 

"  Oh  I  think  it's  all  right,"  replied  Mr.  Horden;  "belongs  to  a  chap 

named  Jupino ;  he's  got  its  pedigree  all  right.     In  fact,  I  anticipate  a 

little  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  part  with  it.     Been  in  his  family  for 

years.    What  do  you  consider  a  good  Strad.  like  that  might  be  worth?" 

"  About  a  thousand  dollars." 

"  I  warrant  I  will  get  it  for  a  quarter  of  the  sum,  and  perhaps  less 
than  that.  A  thousand  dollars  !  A  fancy  price,  my  dear  sir — a  fancy 
price." 

"  Can  this  Jupino  play  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  he's  a  very  good  player.  Not  a  star,  but  still  very  good. 
He's  got  a  son  who  is  said  to  be  going  to  be  a  good  player.  They're 
decent  people  enough.  But  a  real  Strad. — why  it's  wasted  on  them. 
Little  concerts  in  schoolrooms,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing."  And  Mr. 
Horden  blew  a  contemptuous  whiff. 
•'  He  will  not  part  with  it." 

"  My  dear  sir,  I'll  have  it  here  for  you  to  look  at  at  this  time  to- 
morrow," said  Mr.  Horden,  slapping  his  strong,  fat  hand  on  the  table 
with  emphasis.  Like  many  another  man  of  capital  he  was  conscious 
of  a  certain  supremacy.  The  idea  of  a  little  music-seller  and  teacher 
in  a  little  town  owning  a  "  Strad."     It  was  monstrous  ! 


IV. 
At  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning    Mr.  McCormack,  Mr. 
Horden's  confidential  man,  arrived  in   the  small,  adjacent  town  in 
which  the  Jupinos'  abode  was  situated,  having  come  up  by  the  morn- 
ing train. 
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"Ask  him  for  the  rent  and  tell  him  it  must  be  paid  at  once. 
Threaten  immediate  seizure  of  everything.  Then  introduce  the  violin 
business.  You  will  no  doubt  get  him  to  sell  it  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars.  Square  the  rent  account  and  pay  him  the  balance.  But, 
look  here,  I  want  that  violin,  so  bring  it  back  with  you."  These  had 
been  Mr.  Horden's  directions. 

When  Mr.  McCormack  opened  the  Jupino's  shop  door  that  morning, 
the  little  bell  that  jingled  when  the  door  was  opened  seemed  powerless 
against  the  flood  of  sound  that  was  pouring  from  the  adjacent  apart- 
ment. A  violin  and  a  viola  were  "going  it  for  all  they  were  worth." 
Triumphant  waves  of  music  filled  the  store, 

Mr.  McCormack  rapped  on  the  counter.  It  was  unseemly  that  a 
man  who  owned  three  quarters'  rent  should  be  carrying  on  in  this 
fashion. 

Mr.  Jupino  heard  the  rapping,  laid  down  his  violin  and  came  into 
the  shop. 

"  I  called  for  the  rent,  Mr.  Jupino,"  said  Mr.  McCormack  rather 
sternly. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  was  coming  in  with  it,"  said  Mr.  Jupino.  "  Let's  see, 
how  much  is  it  ?  " 

"  It'll  be  a  hundred  and  fifcy  dollars  at  Christmas." 

"  Yes,  I  may  as  well  pay  up."  Mr.  Jupino  produced  a  roll  of  bills. 
He  counted  out  seven  twenties  and  a  ten.  "  Have  you  a  receipt  with 
you,  Mr.  McCormack  ?  "  he  said. 

Mr.  McCormack  had  his  receipt  book.  He  made  out  a  formal 
receipt,  and  took  the  money  in  silence.     He  was  flustered. 

"  Let's  see,  Mr.  Jupino,  haven't  you  got  an  oldish  violin  ?  " 

"  I've  got  two  or  three." 
"  But  one  specially — a  real  good  one.  *  What  do  they  call  it — a 
Strad  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  have  a  Strad." 

"  What  do  you  want  for  it?" 

"  I  don't  want  to  sell  it." 

"  Oh,  now,  you  won't  refuse  a  good  offer.  Let  me  look  at  it.  I 
don't  know  much  about  these  things." 

Mr.  Jupino  brought  the  Strad.  Handel  came  in  with  his  viola  in 
his  hand  and  looked  on. 

"That  seems  like  a  good  one,"  said  McCormack.     "I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do  ;  I'll  give  you  $ioo  for  it." 
,  "  I  daresay  you  would,  sir.     But  the  (act  is,  I  don't  want  to  sell  it. 

•*  Name  your  price,  Mr.  Jupino." 
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"  One  thousand  dollars.  That  is  the  very  lowest.  Nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  wouldn't  buy  it." 

"  Come,  Mr.  Jupino,  I  don't  want  to  be  guyed.  Look  here,  V\i 
give  you  $150." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  guyed  either.  I'll  not  sell  the  violin  at  all. 
Take  it  away  Handel." 

"  Mr.  Jupino,  you  are  placing  me  in  a  very  uncomfortable- 
position." 

"  The  action  is  mutual,  sir.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  I've 
said  plain  enough  I  don't  want  to  sell  my  violin.  I  suppose  I  may 
do  what  I  like  with  my  own  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it's  any  use  my  stopping." 

"  You  know  best,  sir." 

Mr.  McCormack  retired  discomfited.  With  the  fear  of  an 
underling,  he  dreaded  his  employer's  anger. 

"  And  yet,"  he  said,  "  how  can  I  make  people  sell  their  vioUns  if 
they  don't  want  to  ?  " 


V. 

The  reason  of  the  foregoing  circumstances  was  this.  Wiatschelaw 
had  been  deeply  interested  by  the  story  that  Mr.  Horden  had  told 
about  Jupino  and  his  Strad.  As  soon  as  he  could  get  free  from  the 
attention  of  his  host,  he  had  walked  down  town,  and  ascertained  from 
the  first  music  store  he  came  to,  Jupino's  address.  Then  he  had 
gone  to  a  bank,  and  obtained  a  draft,  payable  at  sight,  for  $300. 
This  he  mailed  to  Mr.  Jupino  with  the  following  note  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Horden  that  you  have  a  genuine 
Strad. ;  also  that  you  are  temporarily  short  of  money.  I  have  been  short 
myself.  I  beg  you  to  accept  from  a  fellow-artist  the  loan  of  $300.  Pay 
your  rent,  and  do  not  sell  your  violin.  If  you  are  pressed  to  sell  it,  ask 
$1,000.  I  will  see  you  through.  I  enclose  three  tickets  for  our  concert 
on  Christmas  Eve — for  yourself,  your  wife  (if  you  have  one),  and  your  son, 
who,  I  hear,  is  a  player.  Come  and  see  me  in  the  ante-room  after  the 
concert  without  fail.  Yours  ever, 

W.  Wiatschelaw. 

This  was  why  there  were  at  least  three  deeply-interested  auditors  at 
the  great  concert — a  man  about  forty-five,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  and  a 
lady  in  a  somewhat  old-fashioned  green  velvet  gown.  How  they 
looked  at  each  other !  How  they  grasped  each  other's  hands  !  How 
they  sighed  !  How  they  went  wild  and  clapped  !  Not  a  note  was  lost, 
and  when  Zapte  and  Wiatschelaw  came  forward  and  played  a  duet, . 
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Mrs.  Jupino  burst  into  tears,  and  her  husband  had  to  pass  her  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  for  she  was  trying  to  dry  her  eyes  on  her 
programme. 

At  last  the  band  played  "  God  Save  the  Queen,"  and  their  fashion- 
able neighbors  began  to  put  on  their  fashionable  wraps.  Then  the 
three,  in  a  hesitating  manner,  began  to  drift  towards  the  ante- room.  It 
was  some  time  before  the  retiring  crowd  that  filled  the  aisle  allowed  of 
their  making  their  way  thither.  Then,  with  trepidation  in  their  hearts, 
they  went  towards  the  door  at  the  side  of  the  platform. 

Would  they  be  permitted  to  see  the  great  Wiatschelaw? 

The  great  Russian  had  got  into  his  wraps  and  was  waiting.  Mr. 
Jupino,  his  heart  beating,  entered  shyly.  His  wife  had  caught  hold  of 
his  hand.  Handel  had  hold  of  his  mother's.  None  of  the  three  knew 
quite  what  they  were  doing.  At  last  Wiatschelaw  saw  them  and  in  a 
moment  he  had  seized  the  astonished  Mr.  Jupino  by  both  arms  and 
was  looking  eagerly  into  his  face. 

"David,"  he  said,  "don't  you  know  me — don't  you  know  me?" 

A  look  of  fright  came  into  Jupino's  eyes.  His  wife  clung  closer  to 
him.  Waves  of  wonder  and  inquiry  rolled  over  his  face.  Then  he 
exclaimed,  "  Why  William^  William  ! "  And  the  two  men  fell  each 
on  the  other's  neck.  It  was  well  that  there  were  no  witnesses  to  this 
affecting  scene.  It  was  some  moments  before  any  one  member  of  the 
party  was  sufficiently  recovered  even  to  think  coherently.  At  last 
William  said  :  "the  Jupinos  are  on  top  now,  eh?  "  But  Jupino  could 
only  nod  in  a  dazed  kind  of  fashion  and  keep  hold  of  his  brother's 
hand.  For,  as  the  reader  will  have  gathered,  the  great  Wsewolod 
Wiatschelaw  was  but  William  Jupino  under  another  name. 


Oh  !  let  it  rain  if  it  will  rain  ; 

Yes  !  let  it  rain  full  force, 
For  when  it's  rained  its  fill,  'tis  plain 

The  rain  will  stop — of  course. 

L.  E.  H. 
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Tolstoy  as  a  Religious  Teacher. 

BY   JAMES    MAYOR. 

AMONG  the  greater  Russian  writers  of  the  latter  half  of  this  cen- 
tury, three  are  remarkable,  not  merely  because  they  are  by  com- 
mon consent  accounted  the  greatest,  but  also  because  they  are 
sufficiently  allied  in  point  of  style  and  influence  to  form  a  group  apart. 
They  form  a  group  apart  not  only  among  their  contemporaries  in  Rus- 
sia, but  among  the  writers  of  Europe.  Of  this  group — Tourgueneff, 
DostoicYsky,  Tolstoy — Tolstoy  alone  remains.  The  French  critic, 
de  Vogiie,*  regards  Tourgu^nefF  as  representing  the  spirit  of  "the 
Forties,"  the  real  rcYolutionary  period  in  Europe,  culminating  in 
the  events  of  1848;  Dostoievsky,  as  representing  the  "religion  of 
suffering" — a  religion  represented  in  art,  as  de  Vogiie  points  out 
contemporaneously  by  the  French  painter  Millet ;  and  Tolstoy  as 
representing,  on  one  side.  Nihilism  and  Mysticism,  and,  on  the 
other.  Naturalism  analogous  to  the  representation  of  "  the  simple 
grandeur  of  nature  "  by  the  French  painter  Rousseau.  These  classi- 
fications are  valid  only  so  far  as  one  understands  them,  for  the 
"  spirit  of  the  Forties,"  as  well  as  "  the  religion  of  suffering  "  and 
"  Nihilism  and  Mysticism "  are  phrases  which  convey  very  differ- 
ent impressions  to  different  minds.  Yet,  rightly  understood,  the 
classification  is  not  inapt. 

The  intellectual  movement  which  preceded  the  political  and  politi- 
co-social revolutions  throughout  Europe — a  movement  which  con- 
tinued from  1840  until  1848,  was  led  in  Russia  by  Bielinsky,  Herzen, 
and  Bakunin ;  and  the  fundamental  point  which  brought  about  so 
many  conflicts  was  their  insistence  upon  the  permanent  opposition 
between  government  and  liberty.  Perhaps  never  since  Aristotle  has  the 
whole  question  of  human  relations  been  discussed  with  so  much  energy, 
and  on  the  whole  with  so  much  penetration  on  the  side  of  the  intel- 
lect, as  they  were  especially  by  the  German  and  by  the  Russian  writers 
of  this  period.  Subsequent  discussions  are  feeble  in  comparison  with 
the  vehement  polemic  of  the  earlier  Nihilists.  They  approached  the 
subject  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical  politician,  nor  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  administrator,  nor  from  religious  enthusiasm, 
but  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  system  of  philosophy  which  had 
made  upon  them  a  very  deep  impression.  It  is  not  curious,  but  natural, 

*De  Vogiie,  E.-M.      "  Le  Roman  Russe,"  Paris,  1892.  pp.  133  et  seq. 
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that  the  outcome  of  HegeHanism  should  be  the  negation  of  law,  of 
government  and  of  ecclesiasticism,  for  what  are  these  but  mere  fetters 
of  the  spirit  ?  If  the  spirit  is  to  be  free  it  must  be  emancipated  from 
them  all.  And  it  is  not  curious,  but  natural  also,  that  the  first  to  seize 
upon  this  logical  outcome  of  the  dominant  philosophical  system  of 
the  time  should  be  Russians,  whose  special  characteristics  are  a  habit 
of  sweeping  aside  obscurities,  and  of  going  straight  to  the  heart  of 
things  with  subtle  intuition  and  with  fine  disregard  of  immediate  con- 
sequencss-     Tourgueneff  represents  alike   in  his  person  and  in  his 
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novels  this  period  of  intellectual  and  political  unrest,  as  it  was  mani- 
fested in  Russia.  His  Nihilism  is  not  the  Nihilism  of  the  early  "Eight- 
ies ";  it  is  that  of  the  "  Forties  " — dreamily  enthusiastic,  too  anarchistic 
€ven  for  organized  effort,  and  profoundly  distrustful  of  the  State  on  any 
terms,  constitutional  or  other.  The  intellectual  movement  in  Russia 
■was  immensely  more  virile  than  the  movement  of  the  "  Forties "  in 
France.  There  was,  after  all,  little  in  common  between  the  fantastic 
mathematical  extravagances  of  Fourier,  the  petty  political  conspi- 
racies and  complacent  egotism  of  Louis  Blanc,  or  the  febrile  specu- 
lations of  Proudhon  and  the  powerful  invective  of  Bakunin,  or  the 
sustained  artistic  propaganda  of  Tourgueneff. 
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The  tragedy  of  the  life  of  labor,  the  never  ending  toil  of  the  serf, 
the  sordidness  of  it  all ;  and,  beneath,  the  great  human  heart  of  the 
multitudinous  peasant — the  people — humanity — these  were  what  forced 
themselves  upon  Dostoievsky.  The  attitude  of  Dostoievsky  was 
emotional  without  being  religious.  It  was  the  attitude  that  one 
might  expect  from  the  son  of  a  workhouse  doctor  to  whom  poverty 
was  at  once  a  field  for  psychological  research  and  for  the  exercise 
of  the  humanism  that  was  the  mainspring  of  the  "  spirit  of  the 
Forties,"  by  which,  not  less  than  Tourgueneff,  Dostoievsky  was 
touched. 

Tolstoy  may  be  regarded  as  summing  up  and  completing  the 
characters  of  his  two  great  contemporaries.  He  also  was  infected 
with  the  humanism  and  the  Nihilism  of  the  "  Forties,"  not  indeed  at 
the  time,  but  later  ;  he  also,  like  Tourgueneff  was  artist  first  and 
propagandist  afterwards  ;  like  Dostoievsky,  he  developed  a  capacity 
for  intimate  and  sustained  aoalysis  which,  if  it  does  not  belong  exclu- 
sively to  science,  at  least  indicates  the  scientific  attitude.  But  Tolstoy 
added  an  element  which,  in  some  measure,  was  new  to  Russian 
humanism ;  he  added  the  element  of  Mysticism.  Russia  has  always 
been  fruitful  in  mystics ;  but  it  was  new  to  find  a  Mystic  and  a  Medi- 
aevalist  espouse  with  fervor  the  gospel  of  freedom  which  the  Nihilists 
had  been  preaching.  "The  truth  shall  make  you  free,"  said  the 
Nihilists.  "The  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  life  and  sayings  of  Christ," 
said  Tolstoy.  All  the  official  and  extra-official  religions,  all  the  sects, 
all  the  churches  and  their  councils  have  been  steadily  going  farther 
and  farther  from  the  plain  and  simple  teachings  of  Christ,  have  been 
persistently  involving  mankind  in  fetters  which  have  bound  men's 
minds  and  perverted  their  hearts.  Therefore  let  us  discard  all  these 
institutions  with  their  collective  or  vicarious  responsibility,  and  their 
indirect  relations  between  men  and  God.  Religion  is  an  affair  of  the 
individual  soul.  The  soul  must  be  free  to  deal  with  its  concerns  in 
its  own  way — the  best  example  of  the  way  is  the  way  of  Christ.  What 
each  man  needs  is  to  solve  the  problem  of  his  own  life.  No  one  can 
do  this  for  him ;  but  he  may  be  helped  in  the  doing  of  it,  and  the  most 
effective  help  is  to  be  found  in  the  example  and  in  the  teachings  df 
Christ. 

"It  was  my  search  after  the  meaning  of  life,  my  endeavor'  to 
"  discover  the  path  of  life,  how  to  live,  that  brought  me  to  the  faith. 
" .  .  .  I  found  good  people,  not  in  one,  but  in  all  churches  and 
"  sects,  and  saw  how  they  were  all  guided  in  their  lives  by  one  and  the 
"same  idea,  that  had  its  foundation  in  the  teaching  of  Christ.    .     .     . 
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'  I  found  all  these  different  sects  to  be  agreed  in  their  belief  as  to  what 
'  is  good,  what  is  evil,  and  how  we  must  live.  And  they  all  declared 
'this  belief  to  be  the  teaching  of  Christ.  However  their  creeds  might 
'  differ,  they  had  one  and  the  same  basis,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  in  that 
'  common  basis  we  alone  can  find  the  truth.  .  .  .  And  this  truth 
'  will  be  found,  not  in  those  dogmatic  interpretations  of  Christ's  reve- 
'  lation  that  have  divided  Christians  into  so  many  thousand  sects,  but 
'rather  in  the  very  first  revelation  of  Christ  himself.  This  first  revela- 
'  tion — the  words  of  Christ  himself — is  to  be  found  in  the  gospels. 
'  And  it  was  for  this  reason  I  began  to  study  the  gospels.  .  .  . 
'  God  has  revealed  His  truth  to  man.  I  am  a  man,  and  have,  there- 
'  fore,  not  only  the  right,  but  am  bound  to  avail  myself  of  His  revela- 
'tion,  and  to  receive  it  direct  from  Him,  without  the  interference  of 
'any  intermediate  agent.  ...  By  revelation  I  understand  that 
'  which  discovers  to  the  human  reason  something  transcending  its 
'  highest  capacity,  the  will  of  God,  a  truth  beyond  the  unaided  attain- 
'  ment  of  reason.  I  call  that  revelation  which  gives  an  answer  to  the 
'question,  What  meaning  has  life? — a  question  reason  cannot  solve. 
' .  .  .  If  revelation  does  not  answer  that  question,  I  have  no  need 
'  of  it  at  all.  .  .  .  Revelation  cannot  be  founded  on  what  the 
'  Church  understands  by  faith  ;  that  is,  belief  in  something  that  is  told 
'  me.  Faith  is  the  result  of  the  incontrovertible  truthfulness  of  a 
'  revelation  that  completely  satisfies  the  understanding."* 

If  this  were  all,  Tolstoy  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  merely  vindi- 
cating the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  as  promoting  in  a  vague  way 
the  "deepening  of  spiritual  life,"  and  thus  as  representing,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  belated  protestantism,  and,  on  the  other,  a  revived 
pietism.  But  this  is  not  by  any  means  all.  Simple  in  some  senses  as 
Tolstoy's  dogmatic  position  is,  it  presents  great  difficulties  in  exposi- 
tion, for  the  reason  that,  as  is  inevitable,  he  employs  the  language  of 
popular  usage  in  a  sense  which  is  entirely  his  own.  Since  Tolstoy 
bases  his  religious  system  exclusively  upon  what  he  conceives  to  be 
that  of  Christ,  perhaps  the  fairest  and  clearest  conception  of  it  may 
be  obtained  from  his  summary  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  as  this  is 
contained  in  the  four  gospels. 

Tolstoy  divides  the  harmonized  gospels  into  twelve  chapters,  whose 
purport  he  describes  as  follows  : 

"  (i)  Man  is  the  son  of  the  Infinite  Source  of  Being  ;  he  is  the  son 
of  this  Father,  not  by  the  flesh,  but  by  the  spirit. 

•Tolstoy,  L.  "The  Four  Gospels  Harmonized  and  Translated."  Part  I.  London,  1895. 
Pp.  XX.,  xxi. 
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"  (2)  And,  therefore,  man  must  serve  the  Source  of  his  being,  in  the 
spirit. 

"(3)  The  life  of  all  men  has  a  divine  origin.  This  origin  only  is 
sacred. 

"  (4)  And,  therefore,  man  must  serve  this  source  of  all  human  life. 
This  is  the  will  of  the  Father. 

"  (5)  Service  of  the  will  of  the  Father  of  Life  is  life-giving. 

"  (6)  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  life  that  each  man  should 
satisfy  his  own  will. 

"  (7)  This  present  life  in  time  is  the  food  of  the  true  life. 

"  (8)  And,  therefore,  the  true  life  is  outside  time  ;  it  is  in  the 
present. 

"  (9)  Time  is  an  illusion  in  life  ;  the  life  of  the  past  and  the  future 
clouds  men  from  the  true  life  of  the  present. 

"  (10)  And,  therefore,  one  must  aim  to  destroy  the  deception  arising 
from  the  past  and  future,  the  life  in  time. 

"(11)  The  true  life  is  that  now  present  to  us,  common  to  all,  and 
manifesting  itself  in  love. 

"(12)  And,  therefore,  he  who  lives  by  love  now,  in  this  present, 
becomes,  through  the  common  life  of  all  men,  at  one  with  the  Father, 
the  source,  the  foundation  of  life."* 

In  Tolstoy's  view,  therefore,  the  gospels  present  a  systematized 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  life,  which  when  one  thoroughly 
understands,  one  understands  the  meaning  of  life. 

The  revelation  which  is  conveyed  in  the  Gospel,  put  briefly,  is  this, 
that  a  belief  in  an  external  God,  or  in  a  God  who  is  the  Father  of 
gods  and  men  in  a  natural  sense,  is  replaced  by  understanding  of  life. 
Only  those  who  acknowledge  within  themselves  the  life  of  the  Spirit 
really  live,  and  none  other  can  even  exist,  for  the  Father,  for  the  Father- 
hood of  God  is  spiritual  and  not  natural.! 

It  need  not  now  be  difficult  to  show  the  relation  of  the  practical 
outcome  of  Tolstoy's  views  to  his  fundamental  conceptions.  "  The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,"  therefore,  men  who  are  governed 
by  the  law  of  God,  that  is,  those  whose  actions  are  inspired  always 
by   their   spiritual    nature,    need    no   other   law — indeed  other  laws 

*  Tolstoy,  L.     "  The  Gospel  in  Brief."     London,  1896.     Pp.  2,  3! 

t  Cf.  "  The  Gospel  in  Brief,"  cit.  supra,  p.  67,  which  gives  a  pregnant  interpretation  ot  the  Parable 
of  the  Ten  Talents;  and  p.  157,  "  On  the  understanding  of  life."  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  alike 
in  their  conception  of  the  Divine  spiritual  sonship  of  man  and  in  their  conception  of  God  as  "  the 
power  of  love,  the  power  of  life  which  is  the  Source  of  all  that  exists,"  the  Doukhobortsi,  who  have 
recently  emigrated  to  Canada,  appear  to  emphasize  substantially  the  same  elements  as  does  Tolstoy 
Cf.  "  Christian  Martyrdom  in  Russia."     Toronto,  1899,  pp.  27,  28  and  38. 
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are  a  mere  hindrance  to  the  development  of  their  spiritual  life ; 
they  need  no  other  control,  and  wish  to  exercise  none  over 
their  fellow  men.*  What  our  spiritual  life  demands  ought  to 
be  done  regardless  of  consequences.!  Our  spiritual  life  demands 
that  we  should  love  our  enemies,  therefore  we  ought  to  do  no 
violence  even  to  them.  It  is  conceivable  that  if  this  principle 
were  universally  applied  among  highly  spiritually-minded  people, 
while  violence  remained  the  characteristic  of  others,  the  result 
might  be  the  crushing  out  of  civilized  races  by  the  more  violent  or 
barbarous  ones;  but  this  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  the  exercise  of 
violence  even  in  self-defence.  {  What  we  have  to  consider  is  the 
spiritual  life,  and  that  alone.  As  in  the  growth  of  the  spiritual  life, 
luxuries  have  no  place,  we  ought  to  live  in  as  simple  a  way  as  pos- 
sible. In  so  far  as  we  live  the  life  of  the  spirit,  we  shall  neither  have, 
nor  desire  to  have,  material  possessions,  the  care  of  which  would 
merely  encumber  us.  The  life  of  the  peasant  when  lived  with  spiritual 
intent  is,  therefore,  the  ideal  life.  And  this  ideal  life  will  spontane- 
ously result  in  community  of  goods. 

No  other  literary  figure  in  Europe  excepting  Ruskin,  of  whom 
Tolstoy  is  a  great  admirer,  enjoys  anything  like  the  same  enormous 
influence.  One  has  to  account  for  the  influence  of  Tolstoy  not  so  much 
by  the  circumstance  that  he  develops  original  views  of  life,  although  he 
undoubtedly  does  this,  as  by  the  fact  that  he  expresses  the  attitude  of 
all  spiritually-minded  men  with  unrivalled  clearness  and  force.  His 
equable  and  happy  temperament,  and  his  enthusiasm  at  once  for  his 
art  and  for  the  good  of  humanity,  have  enabled  him  to  look  the  tragedy 
of  life  fairly  in  the  face,  and  to  analyse  it  without  flinching.  His 
books  are  not  thus  always  agreeable  to  read,  because  many  of  them 
are  studies  in  human  pathology.  No  one  who  is  not  well  balanced 
mentally  and  morally  can  perhaps  derive  real  advantage  from  a  study 
of  Tolstoy ;  indeed  many  of  his  would-be  followers  who  have  gone  to 
him  for  moral  strength  have,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  it  in  themselves, 
given  way  to  absurdities  for  which  Tolstoy  can  in  no  way  be  held 
responsible.  To  such,  however,  as  may  be  fitted  to  receive  his  aid, 
he  sheds  a  clear  and  wholesome  light  upon  life,  and  upon  the  whole 

*  Approaching  the  subject  from  a  different  side,  Anarchism  reaches  the  same  conclusion.  Com- 
pare, for  example,  Kropotkin.  "Appeal  to  the  Young"  and  "  Anarchism,  its  Philosophy  and  Ideal." 
London,  v.d.,  and  the  numerous  quotations  from  Tolstoy  and  from  the  anarchist  writers  in  Hamon, 
Psychologie  de  I'anarchiste-socialiste,  Paris,  1895. 

tSo  also,  for  example,  Fichte.  Cf.  Lichtenberger.  "  Hist,  of  German  Theo.  in  19th  Century." 
Eng,  Trans.,  p.  12. 

t  Tolstoy's  denunciations  of  war  are  based  on  this  principle. 
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sphere  of  duty  towards  ourselves  and  towards  others.  That  Tolstoy 
has  his  limitations  might  go  without  saying ;  that  his  attitude  towards 
science  and  art,  for  example,  lessens  to  some  minds  the  force  of  his 
protest,  is  undoubted  ;  yet  intense  spiritual  energy  is  not  often 
accompanied  by  absolute  open  mindedness.  Besides,  one  must  allow 
much  for  the  distrust  of  many  of  the  phases  of  Western  culture  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  most  open-minded  Russians,  although  this  distrust 
is  not  in  all  cases  inspired  by  the  same  elements  in  Western  culture. 
Nevertheless,  Tolstoy  is,  largely  unconsciously,  at  once  scientific  and 
artistic.  His  habit  of  exhaustive  analysis  is  evidence  enough  of  a 
scientific  bent,  and  the  structure  of  every  one  of  his  writings  is  wholly 
artistic. 

An  interesting  parallel  might  be  drawn  between  Tolstoy  and  Whit- 
man. Alike  in  respect  of  placid  outlook  upon  life,  of  rejection  of 
conventional  methods  and  conclusions,  of  the  largest  sympathy  with 
man  as  man,  of  the  fullest  confidence  that  in  the  worst  men  there  still 
remains  a  spiritual  germ  which  may  be  cultivated ;  alike  in  personal 
disregard  of  what  most  men  strive  for — money  or  fame ;  alike  in  sim- 
plicity of  life  and  in  affectionate  sympathy  with  all  that  appears  to 
them  good  and  worthy.  Different  in  respect  that  Whitman  is  more 
eupeptic  and  sanguine  ;  to  him  all  is  equal  and  valid — the  unclean, 
as  well  as  the  clean — there  is,  indeed,  nothing  unclean  or  evil.  To  the 
man  of  perfect  poise  all  has  its  place.  Whitman  is  by  far  a  more 
thoroughgoing  worshipper  of  nature  than  Tolstoy.  Tolstoy  would 
suppress  nature,  would  keep  down  the  passions.  Whitman  would  let 
them  go,  would  take  the  full  enjoyment  that  the  world  offers.  The 
good  man  will  not  use  his  life  badly.  Tolstoy's  man  lies  awake  and 
thinks  of  his  sins  ;  Whitman's  man  would  plan  out  positive  good 
works. 

In  some  ways  it  might  be  fair  to  say  that  Tolstoy  is  a  typical 
Russian.  The  Russian  has  always  before  him  the  awful  vision  of  the 
supernatural.  It  oppresses  him,  and  he  feels  that  he  must  regard  it. 
Life  to  him  is  full  of  mystery.  It  offers,  unceasingly,  problems  to  be 
solved.  These  are  the  realities  of  life.  The  commercial  struggles  of 
nations  and  of  individuals  are  the  frivolities  of  it.  The  forms  of  govern- 
ment, franchises,  taxation  and  so  forth  have,  after  all,  little  bearing 
upon  life.  Why  should  we  trouble  about  them  ?  Perhaps  it  would  be 
not  grossly  unfair  to  say  that  Tolstoy's  outlook  is  that  of  a  glorified 
peasant — his  life,  the  peasant  life  bereft  of  its  sordidness,  but  retain- 
ing the  habit  of  estimating  all  influences  and  events  as  they  bear  upon 
one's  own  interests,  the  interests  in  question  being,  however,  spiritual 
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instead  of  material.  In  short,  he  may  be  said  to  reproduce  the  intense 
self-concentration  of  the  peasant  upon  another  plane. 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  without  this  intense  self-concentration 
there  can  be  no  state  of  spiritual  exaltation.  If  to  be  self-centred  is  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  the  religious  life,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Russian  people  are  vastly  more  susceptible  of  religious 
emotion  than  any  other  people  in  the  world ;  and  of  Tolstoy 
it  may  be  said  that  he  represents  the  high  water  mark,  as  regards 
expression  and  faith  alike,  of  Russian  peasant  theology. 

An  incident  which  occurred  recently  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
attitude  of  the  Russian  mind  when  smitten  with  religious  enthusiasm. 
One  evening  about  eleven  o'clock,  while  it  rained  heavily,  there  arrived 
at  Yasnaya  Poliana,  a  man  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  barefooted 
and  in  rags.  He  had,  he  said,  walked  from  Odessa,  a  distance  of 
about  six  hundred  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  making  Tolstoy  aware 
that  it  appeared  to  him  that  Tolstoy's  mode  of  life  was  not  in  keeping 
with  the  plain  teachings  of  Christ.  He  told  him  that,  instead  of  liv- 
ing in  comparative  luxury  and  spending  his  time  in  writing  books,  he 
ought  to  do  as  he  did  and  go  about  preaching  and  begging.  That 
was  what  Christ  did,  and  whosoever  would  follow  Christ  must  do  so 
also.  For  himself,  he  had  abandoned  all  that  he  had,  and  had  mortified 
the  fiesh  by  subduing  his  pride,  which  for  a  few  days  had  even  pre- 
vented him  from  begging  the  food  he  absolutely  needed.  Having 
had  a  few  minutes  conversation  with  the  Count,  this  strange  visitor 
was  housed  and  cared  for ;  but  his  message  had  been  delivered,  and 
ere  the  household  was  astir  in  the  morning  he  had  gone  to  carry  his 
gospel  to  others.* 

Tolstoy's  serene  common  sense,  many-sidedness,  vitality  and  power 
for,  and  love  of  work  save  him  from  any  course  of  this  kind.  It  is 
true  that  he  has  surrendered  his  property  to  his  family,  and  that 
neither  he  nor  they  receive  any  payment  for  his  writings,  which,  both 
in  Russia  and  abroad  have  an  enormous  sale  ;  but  he  works  continu- 
ously at  these  writings  and  lives  in  a  very  cultivated  and  charming 
domestic  circle,  without  which  it  is  indeed  inconceivable  that  he 
could  do  his  work  or  enjoy  happiness. 

As  to  personahty,  Tolstoy  is  exceedingly  vivacious,  interested  in 
everything,  copious  in  fertile  suggestions  and  abounding  in  energy  in 
spite  of  his  seventy-two  years.  He  walks  and  rides  much,  handles 
both  axe  and  plough,  plants  many  trees  every  season,  and  plays  tennis 

•  I  have  been  told  of  an  English  disciple  of  Tolstoy  who  has  adopted  the  same  mode  of  life 
and  for  the  same  reason.     One  may  compare  usefully  the  case  of  the  Beghards. 
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with  vigor,  and  chess  with  skill  and  ingenuity.  Tolstoy  is  tall  and 
sturdily  built — his  broad  chest  and  wide,  powerful  nostiils  indicate  the 
great  physical  strength  which  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the  Russian 
nobiUty.  His  bare  bosom,  faded  blue  blouse  and  long  Russian 
boots,  make  him  look  like  a  peasant ;  but  his  fine  brow,  his  deeply 
intelligent  ej^s  and  JDenign  presence,  place  him  rather  «fnong  the 
prophets. 

Brandes  says  eloquently  of  him  :  '*  The  thick,  broad  nose,  the  heavy 
"jaws,  are  those  of  the  Russian  peasant.  But  what  a  wonderful  peasant  I 
"  This  bearing,  this  immense  force  in  simplicity  !  It  is  the  peasant  in 
"  contemplation,  as  a  hero,  as  a  genius,  as  a  civilizer.  It  is  the  Scythian* 
"  prince  of  Herodotus  Kola-Xais,  the  Prince  of  the  Ploughshare  ;  it  i& 
"  Mikula,  the  child  of  the  village,  the  hero  of  agriculture,  with  the  won- 
"derful  plough,  who  draws  his  furrow  rich  in  blessings  in  the  bound- 
"  less  Russian  plain.  It  is  the  national  hero  Ilia  of  Murom  himself,^ 
"  risen  from  his  death  of  a  thousand  years  to  cultivate  again  the  Russian 
"soil  and  earth — he  who,  stronger  than  fate,  went  on  the  road  to  riches- 
'•  and  '  did  not  become  rich,'  but  was  wholly  engrossed  in  the  funda- 
"  mental  Russian  idea  of  community."  * 

It  has  not  been  my  intention  to  do  anything  but  attempt  to  give  an- 
outline  of  Tolstoy's  religious  beliefs  ;  not  at  all  to  show  the  connection, 
between  these  and  those  of  other  religious  teachers.  To  represent 
Tolstoy  as  conforming  to  any  extant  form  of  orthodoxy  would  be  to- 
misrepresent  him  grossly.  It  cannot  be  said  fairly  that  his  doctrinal 
position  is  that  of  any  of  the  Christian  sects,  yet  perhaps  he  is  in 
some  respects  more  nearly  allied  to  evangelicalism,  as  it  appears 
in  several  of  the  Protestant  churches,  with  the  Calvinism  left  out, 
than  to  any  other  religious  group.  His  insistence  upon  regeneration^ 
and  his  pressing  continually  the  spiritual  standpoint  in  opposition  to 
the  dogmatic  one,  might  be  held  to  bring  him  very  near  to  the  general 
position  of  evangelicalism ;  yet  his  conceptions  of  God  and  of  Christ 
are  not  those  of  any  of  the  evangelical  groups.  But,  indeed,  Tolstoy 
is  in  sympathy  in  many  ways  at  once  with  Wesley,  with  Keble  and 
with  the  Bonars,  with  Father  Faber  and  with  James  Martineau,  with 
St.  John  and  with  St.  Francis  of  Assisi ;  scarcely  at  all  with  St.  Paul 
or  St.  Augustine  ;  not  in  the  least  with  ecclesiastical  politicians  of  any 
age  or  any  Churcb. 

*  Brandes,  G.     "  Impressions  of  Russia."     London  (1889),  p.  352. 
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In  the  Solitude  of  the  City. 

p^  IGHT ;  and  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  street. 

Night ;  and  the  happy  laughter  where  they  meet, 
The  glad  boy  lover  and  the  trysting  girl. 
But  thou — but  thou — I  cannot  find  thee,  Sweet ! 

Night ;  and  far  off  the  lighted  pavements  roar. 
Night ;  and  the  dark  of  sorrow  keeps  my  door. 
I  reach  my  hand  out  trembling  in  the  dark. 
Thy  hand  comes  not  with  comfort  any  more. 

O  Silent,  Unresponding  !     If  these  fears 
Lie  not,  nor  other  wisdom  come  with  years, 
No  day  shall  dawn  for  me  without  regret, 
No  night  go  uncompanioned  by  my  tears. 


^^c.^y»^ 


-In  "  New  York  Nocturnes  and  Other  Foems" 
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Rob  Roy''  in  Muskoka 


BY    A.    B.    STEER,     98. 

HE  charming  stretch  of  country  known  as 
Muskoka  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"Highlands  of  Canada."  Truly  Muskoka 
is  the  dreamland  of  dreamlands,  the 
wonderland  of  old  earth's  oldest  region, 
the  Laurentian. 

For  those  who  have  never  found  rest 
from  the  hum-drum  of  this  work-a-day 
world  amid  these  dreamland  wilds,  who 
have  never  sunned  themselves  upon  the 
time-worn  rocks  or  on  the  deep,  dark,  sleepy  waters  of  Muskoka,  our 
story  may  want  in  interest,  but  for  those  who  have  known  these  thrills  of 
joy  the  incident  described  may  recall  many  nooks  and  stretches  of  water 
and  island  scenery  which  Uve  in  memory  and  make  life  easy  and 
bright.  For  who  shall  count  the  aching  hearts  and  heads,  the  tired 
minds  and  bodies  that  have  found  rest,  sweet  rest,  in  these  sunniest 
and  fairest  of  wilds  ?  While  the  experience  here  recounted  is  one  few 
would  wish  to  undergo,  it  is  one  that  may  occur  to  any  pleasure-seeker, 
and  not  a  few  have  had  incidents  none  the  less  thrilling  in  connection 
with  their  Muskoka  life. 

Muskoka  is  now  so  well  known  to  Canadians  and  to  Americans  that 
scenic  descriptions  would  be  out  of  place,  yet,  in  passing,  one  may  state 
that  travellers  in  sunny  Italy,  in  Alpine  Switzerland,  in  the  lake 
countries  of  Britain,  Scotia  and  Erin,  find  in  Muskoka  a  combination 
of  all  these  and  something  more — a  grandeur — a  beauty — wholly 
Unique  and  indescribable.  Nature  here  has  lavished  her  charms  with 
the  wildest  prodigality.  She  has  combined  plutonic  grandeur  with 
elysian  beauty.  Ever  and  anon  the  walls  of  igneous  rock  which  con- 
front one  remind  the  rambler  of  Pluto  and  his  realm  of  fire  and 
molten  rock,  and  the  mighty  forces  at  his  command  by  which  old 
earth  was  made  to  groan,  tremble,  heave  and  rend.  Again  a  few  turns, 
of  the  pleasure  steamer,  or  even  a  few  sweeps  of  the  paddle,  and  the 
scene  quickly  changes,  and  fields  rippling  with  golden  grain,  flanked 
by  fire-swept  forests,  whose  giant  monsters,  with  towering  trunks  black 
with  Pluto's  breath  and  ghostly  arms  outstretched,  stand  guard  about 
the  settler's  wealth.  Another  sweep  and  a  wide  expanse  of  broken 
country  studded  with  lakelets,  blue,  glossy   green  and  velvet  black 
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which  glitter,  gleam,  and  dance  like  gems  in  the  sunshine  !  One 
recalls  fairest  Arcadia  as  sung  by  poets  in  the  golden  days  when  time 
was  young. 

But  to  my  story :  Another  summer  with  its  happy  days  of  rest, 
another  bright  October  with  all  its  glory  of  crimson,  gold  and  purple, 
another  November  bleak  and  sere,  are  gone,  and  December  with  its 
cheery  yule-tide  is  with  us  and  we  look  backward  and  recall  some  days 
that  are  gone.  We  recall  with  pleasure  many  happy  days,  but  none 
more  happy  than  those  of  the  summer  of  1897,  spent  amid  the  barren 
rocks,  fairy  islets  and  lovely  waters  of  thrice  lovely  Muskoka.  With 
these  happy  recollections  Rob  Roy  goes  coupled  and  inseparable. 


A    FOREST   STREAM. 


Like  his  namesake  Rob  has  a  varied  and  eventful  history.  Indeedj 
of  the  many  steam-yachts  which  plough  the  waters  of  Muskoka  none  has 
a  more  varied  and  thrilling  history  than  Rob  Roy.  Among  the 
motley  craft  which  assemble  at  the  annual  regatta  none  is  more 
striking  than  this  grim  little  vessel.  No  one  would  think  of  referring 
to  Rob  as  "she."  There  is  a  strange  somethingness  about  Rob  that 
makes  one  instinctively  refer  to  this  boat  as  "  he."  Like  his  namesake 
he  appears  under  various  guises.  Some  days  he  looks  kingly,  with 
his  black  hull  and  trimmings  of  red  and  gold,  his  crimson  silk  pennon, 
and  interior  in  crimson  plush.  Stripped  of  these  he  wears  the  guise  of 
a  pirate  prince  ready  for  deeds  most  dark  and  terrible. 
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J?od  was  reared  in  that  town  of  desolation,  Gravenhurst.  Little  he 
knew  of  the  great  world  beyond.  Little  by  little  he  grew  until  he 
attained  the  proportions  of  a  goodly  yacht,  measuring  some  thirty  feet 
from  stem  to  stern,  and  able  to  carry  from  twelve  to  twenty  people, 
including  crew,  and  this  at  a  speed  of  from  seven  to  twelve  knots  per 
hour.  J^od  could  devour  either  coal  or  wood.  Owing  to  inherited 
tendencies  and  structural  peculiarities  he  preferred  wood,  and  much  of 
this  booty  was  appropriated  pirate  fashion  by  J?od  and  his  crew  as  they 
wandered  far  and  wide  over  the  watery  wastes  of  Muskoka.  Early  in 
the  "eighties"  of  the  present  century  J?od  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  gentle- 
man of  Bracebridge,  who  was  fond  of  fishing,  hunting,  and  all  kindred 
sports.     In   this   way  J^od   made  the  acquaintance  of  some   of  the 


LAKE   SCENE. 


students  of  Victoria.  In  fact,  "  Stan."  of  '97,  the  inimitable  Eby  of 
the  famous  Bob  of  '98,  became  his  captain.  J^ol>  had  many  escapades 
prior  to  the  summer  of  '97.  On  one  occasion  he  carried  eight  men 
on  a  hunting  expedition  late  in  November.  The  men,  becoming 
separated,  were  lost  on  a  large  island.  Night  came  on,  dark,  black  and 
cold,  a  fearful  storm  arose  and  lashed  the  lake  into  fury.  J?od  was 
dashed  mercilessly  again  and  again  upon  the  rocks.  After  a  time  his 
master  came  to  his  rescue,  cruel  rescue.  Driven  to  desperation,  his 
master  determined  to  sink  him  in  order  to  save  him,  and  this  he  did. 
Night  wore  on  to  dawn.  The  sun  arose  resplendent  in  crimson  and 
golden  glory.  All  nature  smiled,  but  poor  J^o^  was  cold  and  lifeless  in 
the  waters  so  cruel,  yet  now  so  peaceful.     With  the  morn  came  hope. 
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"Succor  soon  arrived.  One  by  one  the  benighted  huntsmen  wandered 
back  and  tugged  manfully  to  raise  poor  Rob,  and  if  possible  resuscitate 
him.  Soon  he  was  afloat,  and  his  vapory  breath  danced  in  the  morning 
sunlight,  and  his  cheery  chirp  proclaimed  him  ready  to  steam  blithely 
along  in  the  sunshine  or  breast  the  waves  in  time  of  storm. 

In  the  summer  of  1897  Rob  made  his  headquarters  off  Point  St. 
Elmo,  a  charming  spot  between  Mud  Lake  and  Lake  Muskoka, 
steaming  occasionally  to  Bracebridge  for  supplies,  and  making 
excursions  in  all  directions  over  the  lakes.  In  July  we  received  word 
that  we  were  likely  to  have  an  acquisition  to  our  party  in  the  person 
of  an  English  swell  from  Sheffield.     We  had  never  seen  this  "  blood," 
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and  various  were  our  speculations  concerning  him.  He  was  expected 
in  Bracebridge  about  July  19th.  Of  course  we  wished  to  hold  our 
own  as  Canadians,  and,  as  Rob  was  the  worse  for  wear,  we  determined 
to  deck  him  out  in  a  manner  becoming  to  such  a  sturdy  craft,  also 
that  he  might  the  more  impress  the  Englishman.  We  did  our  work 
well.  Rob  had  indeed  put  on  goodly  apparel — his  garb  of  state. 
How  gay  he  looked  as  he  nestled  in  his  cove  off  Point  St.  Elmo 
Little  did  we  think  his  glory  was  to  be  so  short-lived.  Truly  pride 
must  have  a  fall. 

The  Muskoka  lakes  are  now  so  well  known  to  Canadians  and 
Americans  that  for  all  the  intense  pleasure  we  feel  because  of  their 
beauty,  we  yet  associate  with  them  dread  because  of  the  sudden  and 
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fearful  storms  that  sweep  them  from  time  to  time.  Many  will 
remember  the  frightful  storm  which  swept  these  lakes,  July  21st  and 
22nd,  1897.  On  July  2ist  the  storm  swept  Gravenhurst  and 
southern  Muskoka,  doing  much  damage  to  mills  and  lake  craft. 
About  noon,  July  22nd,  the  same  storm  swept  round  and  spent  itself 
about  Point  St.  Elmo.  Old  settlers  had  not  witnessed  so  greab  a 
storm  in  twenty  years.  About  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
22nd,  the  sky  cleared  and  Old  Sol  came  forth  resplendent  in  glory. 
Save  for  a  small  tree-like  cloud  in  the  far  west,  all  nature  slept  the 
sleep  of  peace.  We  decided  to  steam  up  the  Muskoka  River  ta 
Bracebridge.  Rob.,  so  sheltered,  was  ignorant  of  the  fury  on  the  lake 
beyond.     He  had  slept  in  his  little  cove  just  opposite  the  mouth  of 
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the  Muskoka  River.  A  little  after  three  o'clock  his  whoop  proclaimed 
his  readiness,  and  we  cleared  the  cove  and  entered  the  river  with  flags 
flying  and  curtains  withdrawn  that  we  might  enjoy  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  the  river  scenery.  Two  young  ladies  accompanied  us,  and 
all  went  merrily.  The  river  is  densely  wooded  on  either  side  for 
some  four  miles  up-stream,  and  further  protected  by  lofty  ridges  as  far 
as  the  Devil's  Elbow  and  the  Great  Leviathan  Rock  a  little  beyond. 
We  had  not  proceeded  far  when  Old  Sol  hid  his  face,  the  heavens 
began  to  lower,  the  tree-like  cloud  overspread  the  sky  and  all  was 
black.  The  air  became  cold  and  the  girls  put  on  their  thick  coats — 
three  in  one — a  coat  in  each  sleeve.  We  drew  the  curtains — a  very 
silly  thing  to  do  in  a  yacht — and  steamed  ahead  with  all  possible 
speed.     We  had  just  rounded  the  Devil's  Elbow,  when  in  a  trice  we 
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were  driven  ashore  and  struck  against  a  huge  log.  In  a  moment  or 
two  we  had  regained  the  mid-stream,  when  a  fearful  gust  of  wind 
swept  down  between  the  ridges,  rain  came  aslant  in  blinding  sheets, 
hail  pelted  down  in  stones  larger  than  marbles.  Rob  paused, 
shuddered,  strove,  and  then  became  unmanageable.  He  plunged 
terribly.  The  wind  had  struck  him  astern  and  rendered  his  rudder 
powerless.  He  was  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  waves.  Just  above  the 
Devil's  Elbow  the  river  is  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet  deep,  and  at  its 
widest.     The  storm  increased  in  fury.     Stan,  was  at  the  engine ;  his 
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companion  acted  as  helmsman.  With  the  first  gust  of  wind  the  chap 
at  the  helm  had  flung  back  the  curtains  within  his  reach,  but  before 
the  others  could  do  likewise  another  terrific  gust  struck  Rob  a 
staggering  blow.  He  rolled  heavily.  The  girls  were  motionless  with 
terror.  Another  blow  and  the  helmsman  was  flung  upon  the  waves. 
Rob  rolled  again,  and  one  of  the  girls  was  struggling  in  the  water. 
The  helmsman — who  was  nicknamed  Bleucher — swam  to  her  help, 
and  in  a  moment  had  her  reassured  sufficiently,  so  that  she  controlled 
herself  right  manfully.  Rob  righted  himself  for  an  instant,  when  the 
other  girl  was  seen  scrambling  out   between  two  curtains.      Alas  ! 
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another  gust,  and  she  too  was  sent  headlong  into  the  foaming  waters. 
Bleucher  found  himself  with  a  girl  in  each  arm,  one  rigid  as.  a  stone, 
and  the  other  struggling  and  screaming-  in  the  wildest  terror.  Stan, 
had  not  yet  extricated  himself.  Bob  began  to  sink,  and  no  Stan, 
appeared — an  instant  seemed  an  eternity.  In  a  moment  more  and  he 
was  free  and  swam  to  the  relief  of  Bleucher.  Can  you  fancy  our 
■  hgrror?  Rob  had  sunk,  and  we  could  for  a  time  secure  no  footir^. 
The  girls  were  weighted  with  their  heavy  coats  ;  Stan,  had  on  heavy 
boots.  Fortunately,  Bleucher  wore  tennis  shoes  and  was  hut  lightly 
clad.  He  swam  to  the  stern  of  the  boat  and  secured  a  foothold,  for 
Rob  had  his  screw  caught  in  the  gnarled  roots  of  a  submerged  tree. 
The  others  joined  him,  and  the  four  unfortunates  remained  thus  in 
water  to  their  chins,  with  the  most  uncertain  footing  on  the  gunwale 
of  poor  Rob.  What  an  eternity  of  time  I  Neither  of  the  girls  could 
swim.  Weighted  as  we  were  our  case  seemed  hopeless.  In  a  few 
moments  more  the  storm  abated  its  fury,  and  we  could  see  a  farm- 
house not  far  distant.  We  shouted  for  help,  but  our  heavy  voices 
Avould  not  carry.  We  told  the  girls  to  scream,  in  the  hope  that  their 
shriller  voices  would  pierce  those  wooden  walls.  What  despair  was 
■crowded  into  those  few  moments  while  hope  was  almost  dead  !  At 
last  a  woman  appeared  at  the  door,  but  stood  as  one  petrified.  Then 
came  a  helpless  old  man — then  a  boy.  All  stood  in  utter  helpless- 
nes'=',  as  though  unable  to  realize  our  peril.  Finally  the  boy  grasped 
the  situation  and  sped  along  the  shore  to  a  house  above,  as  we  hoped, 
for  help.  But  exhaustion  and  cold  had  begun  to  do  their  work.  The 
boys  could  swim,  but  the  girls  could  not.  Our  strength  was  all  but 
gone,  yet  we  could  not  leave  the  poor  girls.  Our  muscles  began  to 
set,  and  the  look  of  utter  despair  on  each  face  burned  into  the  souls 
of  the  others.  Horrible  was  our  dread,  most  terrible  was  our  mental 
anguish — ourselves  we  could  save,  the  girls  we  could  not — when,  lo  ! 
joy  of  all  joys,  up  the  river,  yet  far  distant,  we  espied  two  men  in  a 
small  boat  making  for  our  rescue.  Such  strength  surged  through  us 
that  the  horrible  death,  so  near  an  instant  ago,  we  forgot  in  the 
intensity  of  our  hope  for  life.  But  what  a  time  seemed  to  elapse  as 
nearer  and  nearer  came  our  helpers.  They  neared  us  at  last,  and  On 
coming  up  with  us  took  in  the  two  girls  and  Stan.  Bleucher  grasped 
the  side  of  the  boat,  but  instantly  found  his  newly-acquired  strength 
begin  to  leave  him.  Quicker  than  thought  he  dropped  into  the  water 
and  made  for  the  shore,  gaining  it  before  the  boat.  A  few 
moments  more  and  we  found  ourselves  ministered  unto  by  many 
kindly  hands. 
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But  it  were  too  lon{<  a  tale  to  tell  what  followed.  The  night  boat — 
the  steamer  Muskoka — was  due  at  Bracebridge  at  seven  o'clock.  It 
was  now  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  Rob  lay  sunk  athwart  the  steamer's 
track.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  We  sought  help  from  the  river-men, 
who  kindly  aided  us.  Having  secured  a  horse  and  stout  river  ropes, 
we  began  our  work.  Our  chagrin  was  great  when  the  ropes  snapped 
like  threads ;  then  we  used  log  chains,  but  they  too  snapped.  We 
could  hear  the  dull  sounds  from  the  night  boat.  With  more  chains 
doubled  to  make  four  strands,  we  renewed  our  efforts,  and  finally  Rob 
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was  freed  and  tugged  toward  the  shore.  After  much  labor  we  had 
him  raised,  and  some  hours  later  we  arrived  at  Bracebridge,  only  to 
find  our  Englishman  prostrate.  Through  the  stupidity  of  a  drug 
clerk  he  had  been  poisoned.  We  nursed  him  back  to  health,  and 
before  he  got  about  Rob  was  again  decked  out.  The  Englishman 
proved  a  jolly  chap  and  a  clever  artist,  who  thoroughly  appreciated 
Rob,  and  perhaps  Rob's  crew. 

But  enough  I  Our  story  is  ended.  Rob's  shrill  whoop  still  echoes 
o'er  the  waters  as  he  proudly  rounds  the  Devil's  Elbow,  and  over  the 
wooded  isles  as  he  steams  along  in  and  out  amid  the  channels  and 
over  the  broader  sheets  of  laughing,  sunlit  water  in  the  highlands  of 
Muskoka. 
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The  Parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache. 

HOMER,    ILIAD,    BK.    VI.,    VV.    369-502. 

[There  is  nothing  perhaps  among  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  brings  the  hearts  of  genera- 
tions, immensely  distant  from  each  other  in  time,  so  closely  together  as  the  parting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache.  The  character  of  the  passage  in  this  respect  renders  it  peculiarly  fit  for  translation, 
while  its  beauty  renders  it  very  difficult  to  translate.  It  is  hard  to  find  among  English  metres  one 
which  at  all  corresponds  to  the  roll  of  the  Homeric  verse.  The  metre  selected  by  Pope  certainly 
does  not;  blank  verse  still  less.  Whether  that  here  selected  has  any  advantage,  the  taste  of  the 
reader  must  decide.  An  absolutely  literal  translation  is  almost  impossible  if  any  of  the  spirit  of  the 
original  is  to  be  retained.  The  thought,  the  language,  the  melody— the  happy  uftion  of  which  is 
poetry — can  scarcely  ever  be  exactly  re-united  in  another  tongue,  and  the  thought  is  the  one  of  the 
trio  chiefly  to  be  preserved.  Perhaps  acquaintance  will  be  best  made  with  Homer  through  the 
medium  of  a  prose  translation  like  Dr.  Carlyle's  translation  of  Dante ;  but  a  translation  in  verse 
must  be  poetry,  or  try  to  be  so. ) 

JHHIS  having  said,  with  nodding  crest  tall  Hector  strode  away, 

-»■       And  wended  where  his  own  abode  so  fair  and  stately  lay. 
But  not  within  the  mansion  she  whom  there  he  sought  was  found. 
His  wife,  white-armed  Andromache  ;  she  for  the  walls  was  bound, 
There  with  her  babe  and  with  its  nurse  to  stand  upon  the  tower, 
Viewing  the  fatal  plain  afar,  and  weep  the  weary  hour. 
In  vain  the  Chieftain  ranged  the  halls,  then  to  the  handmaids  cried, 
"  Tell  me,  ye  maidens,  whither  hath  your  white-armed  lady  hied  : 
To  some  fair  kinswoman's  abode  the  pathway  hath  she  ta'en, 
Or  went  she  with  the  dames  of  Troy,  that  wend  in  suppliant  train 
To  dread  Athene's  shrine,  her  grace  with  prayers  and  gifts  to  gain  ?  " 

Answered  the  foremost  of  the  band  :  "  My  lord,  thy  lady  fair, 
The  truth  if  thou  would'st  know,  doth  to  no  kinswoman  repair, 
Nor  goes  she  with  the  dames  of  Troy  that  offer  gifts  and  prayer. 
She  went  to  Ilium's  loftiest  tower.     Word  came  of  Ilium's  host 
Borne  down  by  the  victorious  foe,  and  of  a  battle  lost. 
Thy  lady  parted  at  the  word,  with  madness  in  her  mien, 
Hurrying  her  babe  and  nurse,  and  now  hath  reached  the  wall,  I  ween." 

At  once  from  home  the  Chieftain  turns ;  at  once  his  eager  feet 
Trace  back  the  road  by  which  he  came  through  many  a  stately  street. 
And  now,  the  city  measured  o'er  at  speed,  he  nears  again 
The  Scsean  gate,  that  issue  gives  unto  the  battle  plain  ; 
But  there  his  own  Andromache  to  meet  her  Hector  ran — 
Andromache,  the  worthy  wife  of  Ilium's  foremost  man  ; 
(Her  sire  Eetion  was,  who  once,  where  Placian  mountains  fling 
Their  shadows  over  Thebe's  towers,  reigned  the  Cilicians'  king). 
And  at  the  side  of  Hector's  wife  a  babe  her  handmaid  bare. 
The  one  dear  pledge  of  Hector's  love,  in  beauty  like  a  star, 
Scamandnus  by  his  father  named  ;  but  Trojans  called  the  boy 
Astyanax,  for  Hector's  might  was  the  sole  shield  of  Troy. 
Awhile  the  father  silent  gazed,  with  rapture  in  his  look. 
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But  soon  a  sob,  a  touch,  a  voice,  his  trance  of  gladness  broke. 

"O,  cruel  chief,  that  fearless  heart  of  thine  will  work  thy  doom. 
Can  pity  for  thy  babe,  thy  wife,  find  in  thy  soul  no  room  ? 
A  widow  soon  thy  wife  must  be ;  for  thou,  woe  worth  the  day  ! 
The  mark  of  every  foeman's  spear,  must  perish  in  the  fray. 
And  oh  for  me,  'twere  better  far  to  die,  of  thee  bereft ; 
No  comfort  more,  when  thou  art  gone,  but  endless  bale  is  left. 
Father  or  mother  have  I  none ;  Achilles  slew  my  sire, 
And  gave  the  goodly  town  where  once  he  reigned  to  sword  and  fire, 
A  decent  funeral  rite — so  much  vouchsafed  the  conqueror's  ire. 
Now  in  his  tomb  Eetion  rests,  and  mountain  nymphs  around 
Have  bidden  circling  elms  arise  to  mark  the  holy  ground. 
My  brothers  seven  all  kept  their  flocks  upon  the  mountain  side. 
When  by  the  same  fell  victor's  sword  in  the  same  hour  they  died. 
My  mother  from  her  royal  bower  borne  with  the  spoil  a  thrall. 
Then  ransomed,  met  the  stroke  of  fate  within  her  father's  hall. 
Father  and  mother  now  to  me.  Hector,  thou  only  art, 
My  brother  thou,  thou  all  in  all ;  dear  husband  of  my  heart, 
Let  pity  in  thy  breast  be  found  :  take  on  the  wall  thy  stand  ; 
Leave  not  thy  wife  bereft,  thy  child  an  orphan  in  the  land. 
By  yon  wild  fig-tree  range  thy  power  ;  there,  there  is  danger's  post ; 
There  is  our  ramparts'  weakest  point,  there  will  the  day  be  lost. 
There  thrice  their  bravest  have  essayed,  by  doughty  Diomed, 
Idomeneus,  the  Atridae  twain,  and  either  Ajax  led  : 
Whether  their  own  fell  skill  in  war  and  vantage  did  espy, 
Or  some  prophetic  seer  revealed  the  road  to  victory." 

"  I  know  it  well,"  her  lord  replied,  "but  may  not  brook  the  shame. 
The  scorn  of  each  bold  Trojan  chief,  of"  each  proud  Trojan  dame. 
Shall  warring  hosts  be  in  the  field  and  Hector  skulk  aside? 
Ill  would  such  craven  part  agree  with  Hector's  warrior  pride. 
Ever  as  brave  among  the  brave,  first  of  the  foremost  known. 
High  honor  for  my  sire  I've  won,  and  for  myself  renown. 
And  bootless  were  such  flight  from  fate  :  too  well  I  know  the  doom 
Of  this  fair  Ilium,  of  her  king  and  of  her  race,  must  come. 
Yet  less  I  mourn  for  this  fair  town,  wrapt  in  devouring  fire, 
Less  for  my  lady  mother  dear,  less  for  my  royal  sire, 
Less  for  those  many  brothers  mine,  whose  now  so  gallant  band. 
Will  then  lie  weltering  in  the  dust,  slain  by  the  foeman's  hand. 
Than  for  thy  lot,  wife  of  my  heart,  when  thou  with  streaming  eyes 
To  slavery  shalt  be  borne  away,  some  fierce  Achjean's  prize. 
And  then,  perchance,  in  Argive  halls,  beneath  a  mistress  stern, 
Thou  wilt  be  doomed  to  weave  the  web,  perchance  to  bear  the  urn 
To  Hypereia's  distant  fount,  or  to  Missels'  wave. 
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With  many  a  moan — but  moaning  brings  no  freedom  to  the  slave. 
And  there  belike  some  haughty  foe,  that  sees  thee  weeping  sore, 
Will  cry,  '  Yon  slave  was  wife  of  him  the  Trojans'  boast  of  yore. 
Hector,  the  foremost  of  them  all  that  arms  for  Ilium  bore.' 
And  at  the  cutting  word  thy  tears  will  freshly  flow  amain, 
To  think  of  him  that  thou  has  lost,  that  would  have  riven  thy  chain. 
Deep  buried  may  I  lie,  with  earth  piled  high  upon  my  grave. 
Before  thy  wail  I  hear,  or  see  the  conqueror  grasp  his  slave  ! " 

He  stretched  his  arms  to  fold  his  child,  but  to  the  nurse's  breast 
The  babe  shrank  back  .with  timorous  cry,  scared  at  the  brazen  vest 
That  sheathed  his  father's  glittering  form,  and  at  the  nodding  crest. 
Loud  laughed  the  sire  and  mother  too ;  straightway  the  Chief  unbound 
The  flashing  helmet  from  his  head  and  laid  it  on  the  ground. 
With  kisses  and  embraces  first  he  feeds  a  father's  love, 
Then  Hfts  his  voice  in  prayer  to  Zeus  and  all  the  gods  above : 

"  Zeus,  and  all  Powers  of  Heaven,  give  ear  unto  a  father's  prayer ; 
May  this  my  babe  be  of  my  might  and  my  renown  the  heir. 
And  as  he  homeward  wends  from  war,  still  may  the  people  say, 
'The  son  is  greater,  though  the  sire  was  great  in  battle  day.' 
Before  him  may  the  spoils  be  borne  in  famous  battle  won, 
And  may  his  mother's  heart  be  glad  in  my  victorious  son." 

Then  in  the  mother's  arms  he  laid  the  babe,  in  haste  to  part ; 
She  takes  it  smiling  through  her  tears,  and  clasped  it  to  her  heart. 
Her  husband  marked  her  mournful  mood,  and  with  a  fond  caress 
And  soothing  words  he  gently  strove  to  banish  her  distress. 
"  Be  cheered,  sweet  lady  mine,  nor  yield  too  much  to  boding  gloom ; 
Fixed  is  my  fate ;  no  foeman's  hand  can  e'er  forestall  my  doom. 
Nor  ever  to  escape  his  day  is  given  to  mortal  wight, 
Whether  he  be  a  craven  base  or  foremost  in  the  fight. 
Then  hie  thee  home,  thy  handmaids  rule,  and  bid  them  nimbly  twine 
The  thread,  and  featly  ply  the  loom ;  that  gentle  task  is  thine. 
War  is  the  warrior's  care,  and  most  of  all  Troy's  warriors  mine." 

The  Chieftain  donned  his  helm,  her  steps  homeward  the  lady 
bent. 
The  tears  fast  coursing  down  her  cheeks,  oft  turning  as  she  went ; 
And  when,  to  Hector's  mansion  come,  she  found  within  the  hall 
The  throng  of  handmaidens,  her  voice  to  mourning  moved  them  all. 
The  death  wail  for  the  living  rose ; .  for  never,  as  of  yore. 
Looked  they  again  to  greet  their  lord,  the  battle's  perils  o'er ; 
Their  hearts  foresaw  that  to  his  home  Hector  would  come  no  more. 
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Coleridge's  ^'Ancient  Mariner.' 


I'.Y    PROF.    \VM.    CLARK,    D.C.L. 


HIS  great  poem  is  generally 
considered     the     principal 
production    of    Coleridge.' 
It    was   one  of  the  poems 
produced  in  what  has  been 
called  the  Annus  Mirabiiis, 
1797.       In    this    year    he 
wrote    the     first     part     of 
"Christabel,"  of  which  the 
second  part  was  written 
in    1800,   and    the    two 
parts  were  published  in 
1 816.    In  the  same  year 
he  produced  the  splen- 
did fragment  of  "Kubla 
Khan,"     published     in 
1816.  On  the  whole,  we  must 
regard  the  "Ancient  Mariner " 
as  the  greatest  product  of  the 
poetical  genius    of  Coleridge, 
although  we  must  admit  that,  if  "  Christa- 
bel "  had  ever  been  completed,  that  might 
have  taken  the  first  place. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  "Ancient 
Mariner,"  we  have  two  accounts  which 
are  substantially  identical— the  one  given 
by  Coleridge  in  his  "  Biographia  Liter- 
aria,"  the  other  published  in  "  Wordsworth's  Prose  Works."  This 
poem  was  a  part  of  the  outcome  of  the  agreement  with  Wordsworth  to 
produce  a  number  of  poems  in  a  style  of  simple  and  natural  diction, 
dealing  with  two  classes  of  subjects  :  the  more  familiar  to  be  taken 
by  Wordsworth  and  the  supernatural  by  Coleridge. 

The  outline  of  the  poem  of  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  was  planned 
by  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  on  the  occasion  of  an  excursion  from 
West  Somerset  to  Linton  and  the  Valley  of  Rocks  in  West  Devon. 
It  was  founded  on  the  dream  of  a  neighbor  of  Wordsworth   and 
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Coleridge  in  West  Somerset,  a  Mr.  Cruickshank.  Wordsworth  says, 
"  Much  the  greatest  part  of  the  story  was  Mr,  Coleridge's  invention, 
but  certain  parts  I  suggested :  for  example,  some  crime  should  be 
committed  which  should  bring  upon  the  Old  Navigator,  as  Coleridge 
afterwards  delighted  to  call  him,  the  spectral  persecution  as  a 
consequence  of  that  crime  and  his  own  wanderings."  Wordsworth 
says  he  had  been  reading  Shelvocke's  "  Voyages,"  speaking  of  the 
doubling  of  Cape  Horn  and  the  appearance  of  an  albatross,  the 
largest  sea-fowl  known,  being  from  twelve  to  thirteen  feet  from  wing  to 
wing.  He  suggested  the  killing  of  the  albatross  and  the  action  of  the 
tutelar  spirits  in  avenging  its  death.  Wordsworth  said  he  also 
suggested  the  navigation  of  the  ship  by  the  dead  men  ;  and  this  is  all 
he  remembered  of  his  contribution  to  the  story. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  this  great  poem,  regarded  by  some  as 
the  greatest  ballad  in  the  English  language,  we  should  observe  that 
the  story  is  told  by  the  Ancient  Mariner  himself  to  a  wedding-guest. 
He  discerns  the  one  who  is  bound  to  listen  to  his  story. 

"  He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye — 
The  Wedding-Guest  stood  still. 
And  listens  like  a  three  years'  child  :  ' 

The  Mariner  has  his  will." 

The  great  qualities  of  this  poem  are  striking  and  evident.  The 
narrative  is  full  of  a  sense  of  reality.  The  writer  seems  to  be  contem- 
plating the  facts  and  putting  down  what  he  sees.  The  imagery  is 
full  of  beauty  and  force.  The  versification  is  melodious,  and  the 
intensity  of  feeling  is  surpassed  only  by  the  spiritual  insight  every- 
where displayed.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  poem  in  the  English 
language  so  free  from  inequalities  of  thought  or  expression,  so  consist- 
ent and  sustained  from  beginning  to  end. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  a  good  many  persons  still  read  the 
"Ancient  Mariner"  without  discerning  any  spiritual  meaning  in  it. 
To  say  that  it  is  a  parable  is,  in  fact,  to  say  no  more  than  could  be  said 
of  any  human  history  rightly  told.  All  history  is  a  parable.  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  good  woman,  said  there  was  no  moral  in  it.  Coleridge 
said  there  was  too  much,  and  we  think  Coleridge  the  better  judge. 
He,  at  least,  seemed  to  have  resolved  that  this  aspect  of  the  poem 
should  not  be  overlooked,  since  he  gave  an  outline  of  the  spiritual 
significance  of  the  story  in  the  side  analysis  provided  for  the  later 
editions. 

The  "Ancient  Mariner,"  then,  is  a  parable  of  Life,  and  represents 
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the  voyage  of  human  Hfe  on  a  troubled  ocean.  Calms  and  tempests 
follow  in  succession.  But  after  a  time  the  ship  enters  the  regions  about 
the  South  Pole.  The  Albatross  appears,  the  symbol  of  kindness  and 
friendship,  and  for  a  time  all  goes  well. 

"  And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  behind  ; 
The  Albatross  did  follow, 
And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 
Came  to  the  mariners'  hollo  I  " 

And  then  was  committed  the  wanton,  selfish  actions-selfish  and 
ungrateful — which  was  the  beginning  of  the  sufferings  of  the  crew. 
The  Ancient  Mariner  shot  the  Albatross — 

"  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
That  shot  him  with  his  bow." 

Here  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  essential  principle  of 
moral  evil,  which  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  violation  of  an 
external  law,  or  the  dictate  of  an  arbitrary  will,  but  in  the  assertion  of 
self  as  supreme,  and  the  utter  disregard  of  the  rights  and  claims  of 
others. 

The  original  sin  was  that  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  alone  ;  but 
speedily  his  companions  made  themselves  accomplices  in  his  offence. 
Their  whole  conduct  was,  like  his,  essentially  selfish.  They  judged 
and  spoke  of  his  act  simply  as  they  supposed  it  benefited  or  injured 
themselves.  Whether  he  had  done  wrong  or  not  was  to  them  a 
secondary  consideration.     As  first  they  said  : 

"  And  I  had  done  a  hellish  thing, 
And  it  would  work  'em  woe  : 
For  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow  I  " 

But  when  the  mist  passed  away  and 

"  The  glorious  Sun  uprist  : 

Then  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 
'Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  slay, 

That  bring  the  fog  and  mist." 

But  then  again  the  wind  fell,  and  the  sun  blazed,  and  they  were 
scorched  ;  then,  in  anger, 

"  Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Albatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung." 
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But  they  wene  not  thereby  cleared  from  comphcity  in  his  evil-doing. 
They  were  still  actuated  by  pure  selfishness,  and  thus  we  find  that  the 
curse  fell  uppn  all  alike. 

And  this  brings  us  to  consider  the  evil  consequences  of  the  Mariner's 
deed,  and  the  misery  of  the  sinner.  First,  there  is  the  memory  of  his 
transgression,  perpetuated  by  the  Albatross  hung  about  his  neck. 
Next  we  are  reminded  of  the  stagnation   of  life  which   comes  from 

moral  evil : 

"  Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 

We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion  ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean." 

And  then  there  came  a  terrible  thing.  They  were  cut  off  from  the 
source  of  refreshment.     There  was 

"  Water,  water  everywhere, 

And  all  the  boards  did  shrink  ; 
Water,  water  everywhere. 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

"  .\nd  every  tongue,  through  utter  drought. 
Was  withered  at  the  root ; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot." 

At  the  same  time  he  was  told  in  dreams  that  they  were  plagued  by 
a  spirit  that  had  followed  them  from  the  land  of  mist  and  snow — a 
hint  that  the  suffering  they  were  enduring  was  not  a  mere  accident, 
but  a  punishment. 

A  very  curious  episode  which  here  occurs  is  that  of  the  appearance 
of  "something  in  the  sky,"  which  turned  out  to  be  a  sail,  raising  in 
their  minds  joyful  expectations  of  deliverance.  As  it  came  nearer,  it 
turned  out  to  be  only  the  skeleton  of  a  ship,  having  on  board  a  spectre 
woman  and  "death  mate."  They  were  playing  dice— playing  for  the 
ship's  crew,  and,  as  the  margin  states,  "  She  winneth  the  Ancient  Mari- 
ner." It  is  the  representation  of  the  world,  where  all  is  false.  It  had 
raised  the  expectations  of  the  Mariner,  and  it  disappointed  him.  But 
it  was  itself  disappointed.  In  passing,  we  might  note  the  vain  cry  for 
help,  "with  throats  unslaked,  with  black  Hps  baked,"  reminding  of  the 
cries  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  in  their  contest  with  Elijah,  when  there 
was  "  neither  voice  nor  any  to  answer,  nor  any  that  regarded." 

We  are  next  struck  with  the  terrible  isolation  of  sin,  and  reminded 
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that  there  is  no  true  brotherhood  in  evil.     First  of  all,  the  Mariner 
says,  "  Evil  looks  had  I  from  old  and  young  "  ;  and,  afterwards — 

*'  Each  turned  his  face  with  a  ghastly  pang, 

And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 
"  Four  times  fifty  living  men,  .  .   . 

They  dropped  down  one  by  one  ;  " 

and  the  Mariner  was  left  alone. 

"  Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea  I 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony.'' 

And  as  he  was  cut  off  from  man,  so  he  was  unfit  for  fellowship  with 
God.  The  rotting  sea  was  around  him  ;  on  the  rotting  deck  lay  the 
dead  men.  There  was  no  help  in  them  ;  and,  when  he  looked  up- 
wards, here,  also,  there  was  none. 

"  I  looked  to  heaven,  and  tried  to  pray  ; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gusht, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust." 

There  seemed  no  hope  ;  but  here  comes  the  turning  point  of  the 
story.  There  is  now  found  a  means  of  awaking  the  better  nature  of 
the  lost  man.  He  looked  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship,  and  watched 
the  water  snakes.     Then  he  says  : 

"  I  watched  their  rich  attire  : 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 
They  coiled  and  swam  ;  and  every  track 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire." 

And  the  effect  produced  upon  him  was  instantaneous  and  profounds 

"  O  happy,  living  things  !  no  tongue 
Their  beauty  might  declare  ; 
A  spring  of  love  gushed  from  my  heart. 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware  ; 
Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me, 
And  I  blessed  them  unaware.' 

An  immediate  change  took  place  in  him  by  the  springing  up  of  the 
spirit  of  love,  and  all  was  changed  in  his  relations  to  God,  man,  and 
the  world. 
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Immediately  the  process  was  reversed.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
the  sense  of  forgiveness,  and  then  there  is  the  restoration  of  fellow- 
ship.    First  comes  pardon — absolute  : 

"  The  Albatross  fell  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea  ;  " 

and   the    "  self-same   moment "   he    "  could   pray."     Instead   of  the 
previous  estrangement  and  enmity  there  came  fellowship. 

And  now,  instead  of  the  terrible  restlessness,  there  comes  the 
evidence  of  the  saying,  "  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep  "  : 

"  O  sleep  I  it  is  a  gentle  thing. 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole  1 " 

And  along  with  sleep  there  comes  refreshment.     Formerly  a  terrible 
thirst  had  oppressed  him,  but  now  : 

"  The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck, 
That  had  so  long  remained, 
I  dreamt  that  they  were  filled  with  dew 
And  when  I  awoke,  it  rained. 

"  My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold, 
My  garments  all  were  dank  ; 
Sure  1  had  drunken  in  my  dreams. 
And  still  my  body  drank." 

And  now  the  Mariner  is  to  return  to  human  fellowship.  The  ship 
begins  to  move.  The  stagnation  is  past,  the  dead  men  pull  at  the 
ropes.  We  hesitate  to  expound  the  significance  of  the  imagery 
-employed  in  this  passage.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  intended  to  show 
that,  in  the  government  of  the  world,  the  Almighty  employs  the 
agency  of  men  who  are  spiritually  dead ;  and  yet  that  the  work  which 
they  accomplish  is  work  done  for  Him  and  by  Him.  The  dead  men 
were  pulling  at  the  ropes,  but  it  turned  out  that  there  were  angels  in 
the  bodies  of  the  men.  We  should  like -to  draw  attention  to  the 
■exquisite  passage  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  the  parting  of  the 
spirits.  There  we  find  that  reconciliation  is  effected  and  restoration  is 
afforded.  Yet  suffering  and  discipline  are  still  necessary.  The 
Ancient  Mariner  falls  into  a  swoon,  and  receives  instruction  from 
hearing  the  conversation  between  the  spirits  of  the  deep,  one  claiming 
"vengeance,  the  other  speaking  of  mercy,  and  the  latter  declares  : 


'  The  man  hath  penance  done, 
And  penance  more  will  do.'  " 
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There  was  a  momentary  return  of  the  sense  of  guilt  and  punish- 
ment, but  at  last  the  spell  was  snapt,  and  there  came  a  breeze  "  like  a 
meadow-gale  of  Spring  " ;  and  the  ship  flies  swiftly  on  until  there 
comes  to  the  sight  of  the  Mariner  the  lighthouse,  the  hill,  the  kirk,  his 
"  own  countree."  The  ship  sinks  and  the  Mariner  is  saved  in  the 
pilot's  boat,  and  is  shriven  by  the  Hermit  good ;  and  he  is  set  free^ 
there  being  laid  npon  him  the  obligation  of  telling  his  tale  on 
occasions  that  may  occur  in  the  future.  This  narration  may  not  be 
altogether  a  penalty  ;  it  may  have  this  character  in  part,  but  it  may 
also  be  an  ascription  of  praise  and  a  remembrance  of  deliverance. 

"  Of  His  deliverance  I  will  boast 
Till  all  that  are  distrest  ; 
From  my  example  comfort  take, 
And  soothe  themselves  to  rest." 

And  thus  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  great  "  rime " ;  and  that  we 
have  not  misunderstood  its  purport  may  be  inferred  from  two  stanzas- 
neai  the  end : 

"  Farewell,  farewell  I  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest  1 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

"  He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small  ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 
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lEMtortal  1RotC0» 

CTA  extends  to  contributors,  readers  and 
friends,  "A  Merry  Christmas."  Merry  in 
the  sense  that  in  your  enjoyment  there  may 
he  combined  all  the  elements  of  real  pleasure. 
'Ihe  associations  of  the  Xmas-tide  are  hal- 
lowed— hallowed  with  the  memories  of  Him 
who"  spake  as  never  man  spake,"  and  lived 
as  never  man  lived.  .  He  is  the  great  gift 
to  the  world  to-day,  as  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago.  What  could  be  more  appropriate 
amid  our  giving  and  receiving  gifts,  than  our 
remembrance  of  His  friends,  and  therefore 
our  friends,  among  the  poor,  the  outcast  and 
the  despised,  many  of  whom  would  gladly 

receive    even    "  a    cup  of   cold    water "    given    in    His    name  ?     "A 

Merry,  Merry  Christmas  "  to  one  and  all. 

In  presenting  our  holiday  number  of  Acta  Victoriana  to  our 
friends  and  readers,  we  express  our  heartiest  appreciation  of  the  many 
favors  shown  us  by  our  contributors.  When  we  reflect  that  many  of 
them  are  men  and  women  whose  time  is  fully  occupied  by  important 
responsibilities  in  the  various  spheres  of  life,  we  cannot  but  feel  the 
jnore  deeply  grateful  that  they  should  deign  to  assist  our  modest  efforts 
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in  an  endeavor  to  make  our  college  journal  a  formative  force  in 
moulding  the  destinies  of  our  Canadian  nation.  Assuredly  the  ideal 
is  high,  but  not  too  high.  We  are  conscious,  indeed,  that  we  have 
but  begun  to  play  the  role  which  may  be  ours.  But  Hope  bids  us 
forward,  and  forward  we  will  go.  Our  purpose  shall  be  to  repay  our 
contributors  not  only  by  words,  but  by  our  more  earnest  and  enthusi- 
astic efforts  to  make  Acta  a  livifig  influence  in  a  living  society, 
striving  towards  the  attainment  of  its  ideal. 


On  account  of  the  exceedingly  hearty  response  made  to  our  request 
for  contributions,  we  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  hold  over  until  our 
January  number  some  of  our  most  interesting  articles.  Among  other 
contributions  which  will  appear  in  later  issues,  are  the  following  : 

"Carlyle's  New  Book,"  by  Professor  A.  Macmechan,  of  Dalhousie 
College,  Halifax ;  "  Concerning  Foundations,"  by  A.  P.  Coleman, 
Ph.D.,  Toronto  University:  "  Canada  and  the  Empire,"  by  Hon.  G. 
W.  Ross,  LL.D.  ;  "An  Envoy's  Wife  in  Japan"  (illustrated),  by  G. 
Mercer  Adam,  Editor  of  Self-Culture,  Akron,  Ohio  ;  "  A  Railway 
Romance,"  a  story,  by  Jean  Blewett ;  "  Useful  Universities  Studies," 
by  W.  R.  Riddell,  B.A.,  LL.B. ;  "  Independence  in  Politics,"  by  W. 
J.  Sykes,  M.A.,  Ottawa :  "  Ideals  in  Life,"  by  J.  W.  Longley, 
Attorney-General  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  larger  part  of  the  review  of 
"Canadian  Literature,"  by  L.  E.  Horning,  Ph.D.,  will  also  appear  in 
our  New  dear's  number.  Our  readers  may  therefore  expect  many 
interesting  and  valuable  articles  in  succeeding  publications. 

We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  the  favor  of  G.  N.  Morang  i\:  Co.  for 
permission  to  insert  the  photographs  of  the  five  beautiful  paintings  of 
J.  James  Tissot,  the  plates  being  kindly  loaned  by  them  for  the 
occasion.  We  are,  moreover,  indebted  to  the  Buffalo  Illustrated 
Courier  for  permission  to  reprint,  with  two  illustrations  kindly  fur- 
nished by  them,  "The  Traitress,"  by  P.  Y.  Black;  and  to  John  P. 
Gavit,  of  the  Chicago  Commons,  for  plates  of  Prof.  Graham  Taylor 
and  the  Boston  Commons  Buildings. 

Our  sincerest  thanks  are  due  to  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Methodist  Book  and  Publishing  House  for  the  generous  way  in  which 
they  have,  by  every  possible  means,  afforded  us  material  assistance  in 
the  early  publication  of  our  Christmas  number.  "A  Merry  Christmas  " 
to  vou  all. 
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Reminiscences  of  **  Old  Vic/* 

7TT  Y  recollections  of  "Old 
<2/|i     Vic."   are    both  vivid' 

and  pleasant.  I  en 
tered  in  1855  with  an  insati- 
able longing  for  an  education, 
and  every  day  spent  in  her 
halls  tended  to  whet  that  ap- 
petite. There  was  something 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  dear 
old  spot  that  urged  us  to  study, 
and  the  fact  that  the  black- 
board was  used  in  nearly  all 
departments,  and  we  had  to 
show,  almost  daily,  that  we 
had  studied  the  subjects,  as 
well  as  listened  to  the  lectures, 
made  it  impossible  for  the 
student  to  trifle  away  the  most 
of  his  term,  reserving  a  few  days  near  the  close  for  a  spurt  at 
study  before  examination.  All  college  men  have  heard  of  rare 
geniuses  who  could  enjoy  themselves  in  college  days,  and  still 
by  a  brief  "cram"  and  a  liberal  use  of  the  Pegasus  or  "pony," 
as  we  used  to  call  classic  aids,  come  off  triumphant  at  the  close. 
The  system  is  essentially  vicious,  and  it  was  hardly  practicable 
at  "  Old  Vic,"  as  translations  were  discountenanced  by  the  faculty 
almost  too  rigidly  in  those  days.  Indeed,  I  think  the  genius  referred 
to  is  not  very  common,  but  a  rara  arts,  and  as  foolish  as  it  is  rare. 
Successful  men  are  generally  workers.  Dr.  Ormiston,  Judge  Dean, 
and  Vice-Chancellor  Kerr,  LL.D.,  had  gone  before  my  day,  but  their 
record  for  scholarship,  wit,  culture  and  success,  lingered  around  the 
halls  as  part  of  our  heritage.  John  Kerr,  Q.C,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker, 
Dr.  Henderson  and  Byron  M.  Britton,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  were  just  about  to 
pass  out,  and  to  fledgelings  Hke  myself  they  all  towered  six  cubits  and 
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a  span  above  the  ordinary  student.  It  is  pleasant  to  note,  in  passing, 
that  up  to  date  there  has  been  nothing  in  their  career  to  make  their 
successors  ashamed  of  their  former  leadership.  John  Kerr  had  the 
heartiest  laugh  of  any  man  in  the  college,  and  was  the  only  man  ir> 
our  world  that  could  twitch  his  ear  voluntarily.  Byron  Britton  was 
the  only  man  in  the  college  that  wore  a  moustache.  A  student,  named 
De  Cew,  I  think,  wrote  an  essay  condemnatory  of  the  adornment  and 
waxed  witty  over  it.  The  following  Saturday  it  fell  to  my  lot  ta 
present  an  essay,  and,  taking  the  same  subject,  I  said  that  the  argument 
in  his  paper  was  about  equal  to  the  amount  of  capillary  substance 
that  adorned  that  portion  of  his  face  that  lay  between  his  mouth  and 
his  proboscis.  The  professor  to  whom  the  essay  had  to  be  submitted 
would  not  allow  it  to  pass  till  I  had  substituted  "  nasal  protuberance  "^ 
for  proboscis.  That  being  done,  the  boys  had  a  good  time  over  the 
production,  as  they  all  looked  up  to  Britton  and  admired  him  for  his 
independence  and  manliness. 

In  those  days  there  were  Saturday  exercises  in  writing  and  speaking. 
Each  member  of  the  faculty  had  a  number  of  students  assigned  to  him, 
and  from  the  number  a  couple  were  selected  to  appear  in  the  chapel 
before  all  the  college,  and  read  or  deliver  their  addresses.  Nothing  in 
all  the  college  work  was  more  interesting  than  those  Saturday  meetings, 
and  I  doubt  if  there  was  anything  more  profitable.  What  made  those 
occasions  memorable  was  the  address  that  usually  followed  from  the 
President,  Dr.  Nelles.  On  such  days  he  appeared  to  us  at  his  best.^ 
Gathering  up  the  prominent  points  in  the  papers  or  addresses  of  the 
students,  he  would  launch  out  in  illustrations  philosophical,  historical^ 
biographical  or  poetical,  and  so  enrich  the  subject  with  his  marvellous 
versatility  and  his  wonderful  memory  of  beautiful  thoughts  and  sayings,, 
that  we  all  felt  that  we  had  barely  touched  the  fringes  of  the  garment 
that  had  been  woven  by  the  thinkers  and  actors  of  the  past.  He  was 
at  once  an  inspiration  and  a  model.  His  words  were  a  benediction  to- 
us  all,  and  many  a  man  in  Canada  may  attribute  his  success  in  the 
pulpit  or  at  the  bar  to  those  outbursts  of  eloquence  that  came  so 
naturally  and  so  gracefully  from  his  lips. 

But  my  allotted  space  is  more  than  full,  yet  I  have  only  begun. 
The  faculty,  the  boys  and  their  doings,  the  games,  the  societies  and  a 
dozen  other  subjects,  all  push  forward  and  demand  a  word.  Possibly 
hereafter,  Methodist  education  in  Canada  is  deserving  of  a  liberal  and 
extended  notice,  and  it  will  assuredly  receive  it,  and  when  it  does  it 
will  not  be  to  the  disparagement  of  the  men  who  gave  direction  and 
character  to  our  educational  work  during  my  stay  at  Victoria  from  1855, 
to  1862. 
11 
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transition  for  Victoria. 
Although  given  univer- 
sity powers  in  1841,  most  of 
its  work  for  years  was  that  of 
a  preparatory  school.  Up  to 
1857  it  had  graduated  only 
twelve  of  its  students.  In  the 
College  Gazette  (or  Calendar) 
the  names  of  students  of  all 
grades  were  published  in  a 
single  alphabetical  list.  In 
that  year  the  undergraduates 
were  placed  in  a  separate  list, 
but  without  distinguishing  the 
years.  Including  those  who 
matriculated  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  they  numbered 
thirty  out  of  a  total  of  three  hundred.  Other  circumstances  began 
to  separate  them  from  the  rest  of  the  students.  The  formation  of  the 
old  Literary  Society  at  this  time,  and  the  restriction  of  its  member- 
ship to  undergraduates,  was  one  of  the  chief  of  these.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  cap  and  gown  a  year  later,  and  the  making  of  the 
wearing  of  them  compulsory  at  all  classes  and  lectures  and  at  church, 
tended  still  further  to  distinguish  them. 

The  rules  as  to  study  hours,  church  attendance,  and  moral  regula- 
tions generally,  were  very  strict  and  strictly  enforced.  Nearly  half  the 
students  boarded  in  the  college  building.  Such  a  compact  body  of 
active  spirits  in  a  small  town  led  to  the  development  of  a  very  intense 
type  of  student  life.  The  educating  influence  of  student  upon 
student  was  probably  not  exceeded  in  any  other  institution  in  the 
country.  The  general  belief  was  that  the  Literary  Society  had  more 
to  do  with  the  moulding  of  the  students  who  took  an  active  part  in 
it  than  had  the  instruction  of  any  one  professor.  The  Society  was 
formed  into  four  divisions,  which,  in  turn,  conducted  the  Friday 
evening  debate ;  while  essays,  recitations,  criticisms,  and  business 
conducted  on  strictly  parliamentary  lines,  took  up  the  rest  of  the 
evening.     Frequently,  burning  questions  of  business,  which  could  not 
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be  decided  by  the  hour  of  closing  on  Friday  night,  would  be  taken  up 
at  exciting  adjourned  meetings  on  the  Saturday. 

The  three  or  four  public  debates  held  each  session  were  among  the 
chief  events  of  the  year.  The  old  college  chapel  was  always  crowded, 
and  feeling  sometimes  ran  high.  When  the  justice  of  the  Rebellion 
of  1837  was  chosen  as  a  subject  of  debate,  some  of  the  loyalists  of  the 
town  thought  it  smacked  of  treason  and  might  raise  a  disturbance,  and 
sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  college  authorities.  The  fact  that  the 
three  debaters  who  undertook  to  justify  the  rebellion  were  sons  of 
men  who  had  shouldered  their  muskets  to  put  it  down,  did  not 
satisfy  them ;  but  the  president,  with  his  usual  tact,  managed  to  calm 
their  apprehensions. 

The  "  Rolph "  School  of  Medicine,  in  Toronto,  was  the  medical 
department  of  the  college,  and  the  embryo  doctors  went  to  Cobourg 
to  attend  Convocation  and  receive  their  degrees.  During  this  period 
the  law  department  was  organized,  the  first  examiners  being  Mr. 
Wallbridge,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  Manitoba,  and  Mr.  Harrison, 
who  became  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario. 

Even  at  that  time  Victoria  had  a  reputation  for  hard  work  and  a 
high  standard.  First-class  honors  were  placed  so  high  that  in  1857 
only  eleven  students  out  of  three  hundred  were  placed  on  the  list* 
The  status  was  fixed,  not  as  now  by  a  single  written  examination 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  but  by  the  work  from  day  to  day  in  the 
class  room,  and  was  a  wonderful  incentive  to  plodding,  constant 
study,  and  a  suitable  reward  of  faithful,  honest  application.  Of 
the  twelve  who  graduated  before  1857,  a  glance  at  the  names  will 
suffice  to-  show  that  an  unusual  proportion  of  them  subsequently 
attained  a  high  position  in  Church  and  State.  They  were  Springer, 
Ormiston,  Wright,  Cameron,  Campbell,  Dean,  Hickey,  Aikins, 
Carman,  Kerr,  Ryckman  and  Britton. 

Of  the  professors  of  this  period  only  two  now  survive.  They  are 
Dr.  Harris,  of  the  Arts  Faculty,  who  left  some  years  later  to  take  a 
professorship  in  Amherst,  his  Aima  Mater,  a  position  he  still  occupies, 
and  Dr.  W.  B.  Geikie,  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  the  present  Dean  of 
Trinity  Medical  College  of  this  city. 
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My  Dear  Mr.  Editor. 


E.    B.    RYCKMAN,    D.D. 


"^OU  ask  for  reminiscences^ 
-*■      etc.     My  memory    goes 
back    to    September,    '50. 
It  was  then  I  entered  the  halls 
of  glorious  "Old  Vic."    It  was 
a  critical  period  in  her  history. 
At  that  time  the  Calendar  pro- 
vided  for   two  "  sessions  "  in 
the  year.      The  winter  session 
of  '49-'5o  had  been  a  fizzle  on 
account  of  the  bolting  of  the 
Rev.    Principal.       He   said   a 
curt    farewell    to    Methodism 
and  went  to  the  Church.     The 
summer   session    of    '50   had 
dropped    out.      The    College 
had  come  to  what  physicians 
call   "  the  intermitted  breath- 
ing."     Even    then   there  was   hope    of    recovery.      Announcement 
was    made   that    the   College  would   re-open    on   a   certain    day  in. 
September.     I  reported  myself  on  the  very  day — I   only.      (Pretty 
low  water  for  the  College.)      In   two   or   three   days   three    others 
came  in.     (The  waters  began  to  rise  !)     Of  the  three,  one  was  His 
Honor  Judge  Dean,  County  Victoria  ;  another  was  James  H.  Beatty, 
Esq.,    Thorold;    the    third    was — better    not    be    named    in    such 
company ;    the  only  respectable  thing  about  him  was  his  ability ;  he 
remained  two  or  three  years,  acquired  a  bad  reputation  and  made  an 
inglorious  exit.     For  fully  two  weeks  we  four  constituted  the  whole 
body  of  students.      For  two  weeks  no  classes  were  organized.     The 
Professor  of  Classics  was  the  only  one  of  the  staff  on  the  ground.     The 
Principal,  who  had  just  been  ordained  to  the  ministry,  was  yet  lectur- 
ing to  his  flock  in  London.     The  Professor  of  Mathematics  was  still  in 
his  printing  office  in  Hamilton,  where  he  was,  or  had  been,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  a  newspaper.     The  delay  was  most  annoying.     The  won- 
der is  that  we  did  not  go  home.      But  we  were  boarded  for  nothing, 
and  detained  by  assurances  ot  better  things  "  to-morrow."     We  spent 
much  of  our  time  in  various  discussions,  philosophical,  ethical,  political,, 
in  which  His  Honor  generally  led,  and  always  came  out  ahead. 
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When  about  a  dozen  students  had  gathered  (waters  still  rising  ! ) 
we  were  set  to  work  in  classics  and  mathematics.  In  another  week 
or  two  the  principal  arrived  (the  waters  took  a  leap  up  ! )  and  soon  the 
college  machinery  was  all  in  operation — the  classes  all  organized, 
though  several  of  them  contained  only  two  students,  and  some  only 
one  !  However,  we  went  through  all  the  motions  of  college  life.  The 
tide  of  prosperity  rose  until  thirty-nine  students  had  been  enrolled  ! 
There  the  proud  waves  were  stayed  !  That  was  the  whole  number  for 
that  year,  though,  of  course,  not  so  many  were  ever  present  at  any 
one  time. 

Our  instructor  in  classical  languages  was  the  late  Rev.  Wesley  P. 
Wright,  M.A.,  a  pains-taking  and  successful  teacher.  The  Professor 
of  Mathematics  was  the  late  Wm.  Kingston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  whose  pet- 
name,  "  Old  Dot,"  the  etymology  of  which  cannot  now  be  traced  with 
certainty,  would  sound  very  irreverent  to  strangers'  ears,  but  was 
uttered  with  profoundest  respect  by  all  the  best  students  in  his  classes. 
Last,  not  least,  the  Principal  was  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Nelles,  who  began 
his  brilliant  career  as  an  educator  at  that  time. 

That  feeble  but  convalescent  session  of '5o-'5i,  in  which  I  was  the 
first  student,  i.e.,  first  on  the  ground,  and  Dr.  Nelles  was  installed  as 
Principal,  was  epochal  in  the  University's  life  and  mine  also.  It  changed 
my  whole  life  by  changing  my  purpose  from  merely  getting  a  fair 
education  by  spending  two  or  three  years  at  college,  to  taking  a  full 
university  course,  i.e.,  full  for  that  day.  It  is  fuller  now.  It  certainly 
changed  the  life  of  the  College  by  placing  at  its  head  a  man  whose 
sagacity,  eloquence,  energy  and  other  notable  gifts,  placed  the  institu- 
tion for  which  he  lived  on  an  up-grade,  towards  the  top  of  which  she  is 
still  speeding  under  the  yet  unexpired  impulse  that  he  gave  her.  (Let 
me  not  be  misunderstood  here.  Like  most  people,  I  attribute  the 
prosperity  following  that  year  to  Dr.  Nelles's  presence  and  influence, 
not  mine  ! ) 

I  often  contrast  "  Old  Vic  "  as  she  was  in  '50  with  what  she  is  now. 
Judge  Dean  is  one  of  the  very  few  now  remaining  who  have  knowledge 
of  the  University  beyond  the  interregnum  above-mentioned.  Semper 
vivat ! 
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urrah  for  Rugby! 

Get  into  the  game  for 
the  Mulock  series. 

Bridgeland  now  gets  his 
teeth  extracted  free.  He 
kicked  a  goal  for  the 
Dentals. 

Proctor  is  sorry  he 
taught  the  sophs,  the 
"  tackle."  He  is  averse  to  a 
scrimmage  by  lantern  light. 
Speir,  an  all-round  ath- 
lete from  Manitoba  Univer- 
sityj  has  registered  at  Vic- 
toria in  Ph.D.  work. 
The  college  regrets  the  removal  from 
the  arena  of  Mr.  H.  Kellington,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Athletic  Union,  goal-keeper 
in  hockey,  and  half-back  on  the  Senior 
football  team.  Victoria,  while  losing 
one  of  her  first  men  in  athletics,  wishes 
him  success  in  his  extra-mural  work. 
Mr.  G.  A.  Ferguson  was  elected  by 
acclamation  to  fill  the  vacant  position. 
Congratulations,  Fergie  ! 


Victoria  played  her  last  league  game  on  Nov.  4th, 

FOOTBALL.  i  ,  ,         ^  i  •  >~.  tt  i 

when  she  met  the  Osgoode  aggregation.  Capt.  Hamilton 
admits  that  he  was  defeated  by  a  superior  team,  but  the  phenomenal 
score  of  Osgoode  is  not  a  fair  criterion  of  the  strength  of  the  two 
teams.     The  Vic's  lost  a  number  of  goals  because  from  the  very  first 
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they  lacked  snap  and  aggressiveness,  "  Stoney  "  Jackson  and  Burns 
on  Osgoode's  half  line  playing  havoc  with  the  combination  of  our 
forwards.  One  of  the  best  games  of  the  season  was  with  the  Dentals, 
when  Bowles  and  Wight  got  in  good  work.  Bridgeland  also  made 
some  brilliant  plays. 

The  game  with  McMaster  was  played  after  a  rain.  The  "  Vic's  '* 
held  their  own  throughout,  Hamilton  especially  playing  all  around  the 
McMaster  halves,  yet  the  boys  from  the  Hall  scored  the  only  goal 
during  the  game.  The  team  has  enjoyed  the  season's  play  throughout, 
and  many  have  remarked  the  steady,  gentlemanly  play  of  the  Col- 
legians on  all  the  teams.  Captain  Hamilton  deserves  the  congratu- 
lations of  every  student  of  "  Old  Vic." 

Victoria  II.,  under  Capt.  Mclntyre,  met  their  first  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Toronto  Junction,  and  played  a  draw  with  St.  Michael's. 
The  game  with  Jarvis  St.  Collegiate  was  won  by  default,  and  on 
November  14th  they  administered  a  whitewash  defeat  on  the  Harbord 
boys  by  the  score  of  i-o,  thus  winning  in  the  series  5  points  out  of  a 
possible  8. 

In  the  inter-year  matches    the  freshmen  inflicted  an 

INTCR-YEAH.  ....  ,  ,  i  •     •  i 

ignommious  defeat  upon  the  sophomores,  and  rejoiced 
with  exceeding  joy.  The  juniors  met  the  seniors  for  the  last  time  in 
this  series,  and  by  the  grim  look  of  the  latter  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  not  going  to  submit  to  their  defeat  without  a  struggle.  The 
juniors,  feeling  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  kept  the  score  down  as 
well  as  they  could.  Rivers  and  Osterhout  played  a  star  game  for  the 
seniors.  McCormick  made  the  Business  Manager  of  Acta  forget  his 
financial  troubles  by  a  kick  on  his  shin ;  the  Editor-in-Chief  of 
Acta  "  cut  down  "  the  number  of  goals  by  several ;  the  President  of 
the  Athletic  Union  ran  the  whole  team  ;  the  President  of  the  Lit. 
broke  all  the  rules  of  order,  especially  that  which  says  that  the  seniors 
should  have  precedence  to  juniors,  while  the  Leader  of  the  Govern- 
ment played  a  game  of  obstruction  throughout.  When  the  B.D.'s 
and  Grads.  donned  their  shin-pads,  Peacock  lined  up  the  specialists, 
stationed  the  rest  of  the  college  on  Czar  Street  and  on  the  touch  line, 
appointed  the  goal  umpires,  referee  and  mascot,  and  started  the  game 
for  the  captain.  "  Pete  "  Addison,  wearing  his  Rugby  jacket,  ploughed 
the  ground  all  around  the  goal,  and  kept  the  ball  on  the  other  end  of 
the  field.  "  Eddy  "  Grange  and  "  Chappie  "  chased  around  like 
points  in  Hebrew,  although  the  former  has  never  seen  how  they  do  it. 
Gilpin,   now  grown  old  and  dressed  in  full  attire,  with  the  aid  of 
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Speir,  kicked  three  goals  out  of  the  five  which  *'  John  "  wanted.    The 
B.D.  team  bids  fair  to  win  the  championship. 

At  last,  Rugby  suits  are  in  evidence  in  Victoria,  and  a 
Rugby  Association  has  been  organized.  The  following 
ofificers  have  been  elected  :  President,  A.  P.  Addison,  B.A.;  Secretary, 
C.  Sissons,  'oi ;  Captain,  Proctor  Burwash,  '03;  Business  Manager, 
G.  E.  Porter,  '01 ;  Committee  of  Management — President,  Captain, 
Business  Manager  and  H.  Chown,  '03.  Proctor  has  his  men  out 
practising  the  tackle,  pass,  and  scrimmage,  and  everything  is  encour- 
aging in  the  line  of  Rugby. 

The  following  officers  have  been  appointed  for  the  Hockey  Club : 
President,  F.  L.  Farewell,  '00 ;  Captain,  G.  A.  Ferguson,  '00 ;  Secre- 
tary, T.  Buley ;  Business  Manager,  P.  C.  Dobson,  '00. 

(A  full  report  of  the  Alley  series  will  be  given  in  the  next  issue.) 

"The  chill  November  days  have  come,"  and  the  courts 
are  once  again  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  freshmen 
and  occasionally  of  sophomores.  In  the  tournament,  Dingman  carries 
off  the  championship  from  Ferguson,  the  holder.  Amy  and  McCuUoch 
divide  the  spoils  in  the  open  handicap,  and  Miss  Rockwell  is  winner 
in  the  ladies'  singles.     Below  is  a  summary  of  the  other  events  : 

COLLEGE   CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Neville  i  Neville 

Burwash /      6—2,  6—4 


Chown .... 
McCulloch  . 


i  Chown 
Def. 
/  6—4,  1—6,  6—4 


CHALLENGER. 


Sissons  \  Sissons 

Porter /  Def. 


Amv 1  Dingman 

Dingman /      6—2,  6—4 


Dingman 


Dingman  . 
Def. 


6—4,  6—1 


Dingman  \  Dingman  

Malntyre  /  5-6,  6—3,  6- 


HOLDKR. 

G.  A.  Ferguson.., 


'Dingman. 

7—5,  6—4. 


GENTS'    DOUBLES. 

Dingman  and  Ferguson JDingman  and  Ferguson 

Burwash  aad  Sissons /  ^~^'  ^""^ 

Amy  and  McCulloch \  Amy  and  McCulloch 

Chown  and  Mclntyre /  9-7,6—3. 

MIXED    DOUBLES. 

Miss  Rockwell  and  Porter  . . . .  ^  ^.^  p^^^jj ^^^  McCulloch. . . . 
Miss  Powell  and  McCulloch, 


■-Amy  and  McCulloch  . . 
6—4,  2—6,  6—2. 


J 


-3,  3—6,  7—5. 


Miss  Dingwall  and  Dingman ...  |  j,j^  p.^^^^,,  ^^^  Dingman. 
Miss  Will  and  Ferguson J  ^-*>  '^~^- 


^Miss  Ding^vall  and  Dingman . . 
9—7,  6-1. 
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I  5 

I  ^   LOCALS  ^  I 


err^  (Tbristmas  an^ 
H  Ibappi?  IRcw  l?ear. 


Have  you  sent  copies  of 
Christmas  Acta  to  your  sisters  ? 
Do  so  at  once. 

JoLLiFFE,  Mclntyre — and 
Rockwell — are  notified  that  it  is 
a  criminal  offence  for  freshmen 
to  carry  canes — even  hidden 
under  their  overcoats. 

"  I  WISH  to  meet  my  class  in 

Honor  Freshman  Prose." — Dr. 

Bell.     What  new  subject  is  that 

in  the  curriculum  ? 

"  If  you  put  anything  in  Acta  about  me,  I'll — I'll  smash  you." — 

Bingham.     We  decided  not  to  mention  his  name. 

"  We  have  followed  the  apostolic  injunction,  "  Greet  ye — .*'  (Ap- 
plause.)— Pres.  Union  Lit. 

The  piano  struck  up  the  music  of  the  first  promenade  at  the 
Women's  Lit.  "At  Home."  "Is  that  the  call /<?  rtrw.f /"  exclaimed 
Sissons  to  his  friend  by  his  side. 

OsTERHOUT  has  the  patent  on  the  following  :  "  We  can't  have  a 
missionary  study  class  on  Saturday  morning.  That's  the  night  after 
the  "  Bob." 

For  all  the  news  about  all  the  girls  at  Whitby,  ask  McAmmond, 
resident  agent  at  Victoria  for  the  O.  L.  C. 

Tht  following  needs  no  comment  : 

Rev.  S.  F.  Dixon  is  continuing  his  studies  in  Victoria  University 
and  is  the  honored  editor  of  the  magazine  which  is  published  in  con- 
nection with  that  popular  institution. — Brighton  Ensign. 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Wood,  who  is  taking  a  divinity  course  at  Victoria  Col- 
lege, University  of  Toronto,  has  had  the  honor  of  being  elected 
business  manager  of  Acta  Victoriana,  the  name  of  the  journal 
issued  in  the  interests  of  those  attending  that  seat  of  learning.  This- 
appointment  is  not  merely  a  compliment  to  the  ability  of  Mr.  Wood, 
but  it  conveys  something  more  substantial  than  honor,  a  salary  of 
$ioo  a  year  being  connected  with  the  ofifice.  Will  has  the  best  wishes 
of  his  many  friends  here. — 5A  Lawrence  News  (Iroquois). 

At  the  "Bob." — "Say,  Tommy,  who's  that  big  tall  fellow  fixed  up 
for  a  girl  there." — Dr.  "John."  Hopes  are  yet  entertained  for 
Walker's  recovery. 

There  will  be  eloquence  to  spare  in  Victoria  on  the  night  of 
December  12th,  when  the  coming  orators  of  Canada  will  compete  for 
the  fifteen  dollar  prize,  donated  by  the  Union  Literary  Society.  The 
best  of  them  would  get  some  good  pointers  from  a  similar  contest  in^ 
the  Woman's  Lit.  on  December  6th,  but  for  some  reason  the  ladies, 
see  fit  to  keep  the  treat  to  themselves. 

The  Women's  Literary  Society  were  "  at  home  "  to  their  man3r 
friends  in  the  city  and  among  the  students  of  the  sterner  sex,  on  the 
evening  of  October  27th.  From  eight  to  eleven,  the  hours  between 
which  people  "  say  all  the  sensible  things  they  have  to  say,"  Alumni- 
Hall  presented  a  scene  of  gay  sociability.  The  ladies  well  maintained 
their  peerless  position  in  the  College  as  entertainers.  When  auto- 
graphs became  the  order  on  all  cards,  the  President,  Miss  Bollert,  in  a 
speech  worthy  of  the  occasion,  opened  an  interesting  programme.  A 
pathetic  recitation,  given  with  excellent  feeling  and  expression  by  Miss 
Gunn,  was  highly  appreciated.  For  "  sweet  music,"  Miss  Nelles 
rendered  a  solo.  Miss  Payne  an  instrumental,  and  a  remnant  of  the 
Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club  brought  to  mind  their  past  harmonies. 
After  greetings  from  the  Union  Lit.,  conveyed  by  its  President,, 
promenading  and  "cosy- cornering"  were  indulged  in.  Number  eight 
was  "  refreshments,"  served  tastily  and  copiously  in  Jackson  Hall. 
Shortly  afterward,  neither  silently,  nor  one  by  one,  the  guests  went  out 
into  the  rainy  night,  with  a  pleasant  anticipation  replaced  by  a  still 
more  pleasant  memory. 

Whispers  Before  the  "  Bob." 

"  I'll  die  before  I  go  out  that  window." — Brett. 
"Who  swiped  the  key  to  my  room." — Curts. 
"  My  head  is  wet." — Eakins. 
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"  I  hear  they're  going  to  give  me  an  awful  bobbing." — Knight. 

"Those  horrid  sophomores." — The  Freshettes. 

In  year  meeting — "  We  should  not  leave  the  brunt  of  the  "Bob" 
to  be  borne  by  our  better  halves.  (Wild  cheers.)  Possibly  some 
of  us  may  find  our  better  halves  in  this  very  class  of  1903.  I  intend 
to  look  out  for  myself." —  Wright. 


THE  "BOB." 

For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  who  attempt  to  read  this  account,  we 
might  state  that  the  "  Bob"  is  an  annual  benefit  entertainment  for  Robert, 
our  genial  janitor,  prepared  by  the  sophomores.  Personating  the  freshmen, 
they  portray  most  laughably,  but  good-naturedly,  the  idiosyncracies  of  the 
latter. 

November  loth  has  come  and  gone,  and  the  mighty,  marvel- 
lous and  magnificent  "Bob"  of  1902  has  passed  into  the  annals  of 
world-history  as  an  unqualified  success.  The  pen  "  pales  "  and  the  ink 
''  staggers  "  before  the  stupendous  task  of  giving  a  just  descript-  of 
this  great  event.     But  "  let  us  to  business." 

At  the  door  was  handed  out  the  programme,  in  the  shape  of  the 
"  Bob  "  Journal.  The  success  of  the  evening  was  assured  at  a  glance. 
This  is  an  annual  publication  with  an  unpaid  capitalization  of  $6,546,- 
378.64,  and  with  a  remarkably  comprehensive  platform — from  paying 
the  "  Bob "  accounts  out  of  the  public  deficit,  to  a  heavy  fine  for 
personation.  The  literary,  scientific  and  athletic  departments  are 
full  o{ interesting  matter  supplied  by  reporters  "all  over,  and  under," 
the  college. 

What  is  this  motley  horde,  adorned  with  red  sashes,  thronging  in 
disorder  into  the  hall.  The  freshmen  have  come.  Dumfounded  by 
the  pointed  magnificence  of  the  cartoons  about  the  walls  they  gave 
vent  to  but  one  yell  before  the  curtains  parted  and  the  great  and  only 
"  Bob  "  was  begun.  First,  enabled  by  some  occult  means  (patented), 
the  sophs.  "  sang  like  sin  "  the  songs  of  the  freshmen  for  the  evening. 
They  did  not,  however,  completely  exhaust  the  supply,  as  1903  well 
showed  (or  shouted)  between  acts. 

The  evening  was  formerly  opened  with  a  few  appropriate  words 
by  the  chairman,  Mr.  W.  J.  Drope,  '89.  "  Robertagabriel  Sousabeare's 
Orchestra  "  which  "  has  played  with  great  acceptance  at  every  opera 
house  between  Cobourg  and  Grafton,"  then  rendered  fearful  and  won- 
derful music.  An  uproarious  encore  precipitated  a  repetition  of  the 
disaster. 
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The  "  Bob  "  songs  sung  by  Mr.  Percy  Punshon  in  his  own  inimit- 
able way  took  the  audience  by  storm.  The  choruses  of  the  freshmen's 
and  of  the  specialists'  songs  will  long  ring  through  the  ears  of  those 
present. 

"  At  the  Zoo  !  "  was  the  heading  under  which  the  freshman  class- 
meeting  was  introduced.  There  was  the  usual  scramble  for  the  front 
seats  and  for  the  offices,  three  or  four  being  "  acclamated  "  for  each. 
The  proceedings  were  enlivened  by  a  vigorous  rendering  of  "On  the 
Old  Ontario  Strand  "  (to  the  tune  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home.")  After 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  lack  of  singing  at  the  Lit. 

The  Registration  scene,  the  Faculty  Meeting,  and  the  District 
Meeting,  those  grand  old  stand-bys,  were  all  given  with  wonderful 
Originality. .  The  first  was  especially  humorous,  even  with  regard  to 
the  energy  with  which  some  of  the  imitation  freshies  realistically  ate 
the  delicate  lunches  brought  in  a  large  valise.  The  District  Meeting 
was  brought  to  a  most  laughable  close  by  the  utter  inability  of  the 
brethren  to  resist  "  tripping  the  light  fantastic  "  at  the  call  of  one  of 
their  number  with  a  mouth-organ. 

A  patriotic  song,  by  Major  VanWyck,  supported  by  the  sopho- 
more brigade,  entitled  (only)  "  If  That's  the  Case  I  want  to  Join  the 
Army,"  was  sung  with  good  effect. 

Now  came  the  great,  new  feature  of  the  programme.  Would  that 
we  had  an  art  critic  capable  of  appreciating  the  wonderful  production, 
Shakespeare's  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  modernized  and  rechristened 
*'  An  Ill-starred  Lover,"  which  was  placed  in  magnificent  staging 
before  an  enraptured  audience.  The  first  scene  was  the  choosing  of 
the  caskets  on  which  the  fate  of  "  Rosalinda  "  hung.  A  fine  orchestra 
— of  mouth  organs — rendered  Mendelssohn's  "  Hot  Time,"  "  The  Girl 
I  Left  Behind,"  and  others,  during  the  scene.  The  height  of  dramatic 
power  was  reached  when  the  curtain  fell  on  the  arrest  of  the  successful 
suitor  amid  the  wailing  despair  of  the  ladies.  The  next  scene  finds 
the  trembling  lover  in  the  "  box  "  charged  with  murder.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  sympathy  impelled  by  the  perilous  (and  St.  Vitus-like) 
position  of  the  prisoner,  this  act  would  have  been  humorous.  The 
tension  of  feeling  was  broken,  and  the  drama  closed  by  pronouncing 
the  sentence  of  one  year  at  the  Conservatory. 

We  cannot  miss  Robert's  speech  in  reply  to  the  presentation.  As 
usual,  it  was  original^  and  scintillating  with  brilliant  humor.  For  a 
spontaneous  outburst  of  thankfulness  it  has  not  been  equalled  since — 
this  time  last  year. 

Refreshments  were  served,  after  which  the  next  night  car  was  in 
order. 
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Notes. 
'*  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due  "  :     C.  E.  Auger,  Chairman  ;  S.  F. 
Dixon,  Secretary  ;  W.  B.  Nixon,  D.  R.  Moore,  F.  H.  Dobson,  J.  H. 
Fowler,  J.  R.  VanWyck,  B.  W.  Thompson,  H.  E.  Curts,— the  "  Bob  " 
Committee. 

Among  others,  the  Chairman  read  the  following  telegrams  : 

"  Spent  all  my  spare  cash — can't  come." — Prince  of  Wales. 

"  Tell  the  freshmen  I  know  what  it  means,  and  I  deeply  sympa- 
thize with  them.     Sing  958th  Psalm." — Kruger. 

"  Success  to  your  '  Bob.'  I  will  see  after  the  South  African  Boers." 
— Buller. 

"  Don't  accept  freshmen's  cheque  for  more  than  3  cents." — Bank 
of  Commerce. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  books  handed  in  at  District  Meeting 
as  read  by  the  "  brethren  "  :  "Progress  of  Pilgrim's  Bunyan";  "  Back- 
ward Looking,"  by  Bellamy  Mr.;  "  How  to  Keep  the  Acquaintance  of 
Young  Ladies  After  Receptions,"  by  "  Mysell" ;  "  Love,  Courtship, 
and  Marriage,"  by  C.  O.  Johnston;  The  Toronto  Sunday  World; 
"  The  City  Guide  ;  or.  How  to  Avoid  Getting  into  Another  House  "  ; 
"  Minutes  of  the  Y.VV.C A.  Meetings." 

The  numerous,  clever  and  well-executedc  artoons  which  decorated 
the  walls  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Sloan  of  this  city. 

"  The  Bob  is  a  necessary  institution  in  Victoria." — Mr.  Drope. 

The  Committee  got  their  usual  bobbing  in  the  freshmen's  between- 
act  songs. 

We  want  to  hear  from  Prof.  Lang  about  the  time  he  was  champion 
•'  scrapper "  for  class  of  '89  at  Cobourg. 


Central      Loan  and 

Savings 
Canada  company 

26    KING   ST.    E  ,   TORONTO 


Deposits-        I  oL° 

Received  subject  to  check       i     V^  2/0 
withdrawal.  J 


An  Exact  Fit 


•• 


Debentures 


4-°/ 

Issued  for  i,  2  or  3  years,  with      I  ■    '  ° 

interest  coupons  attached.  / 


It  is  seldom  you  tiiid 
two  men  of  exactly 
the  same  proportions. 
To  get  an  exact  fit  it 
is  necessary  to  have 
clothes  made  for  the 
individual.  After  our 
tailorintf  there  is  no 
doubt  abotit  the  sjvtis- 
faction  of  your  suit. 
Peculiarities  of  figure 
titled  so  exactly  as  to 

remove  the  evidence  of  them.    Perfect  ligures 

fitted  to  best  display  their  beauty. 

Prices  Low—For  $1H.00  you  ran  get 
a  STYLISH,  >«  KLL-MADE  SI  IT  .    .    . 

R«'aiitiriil   raiiSEc    of  TroiiKrrliieH   at   )H4.(N». 

BERKINSHAW    &    GAIN, 

Discount  TO  Students    -    Merchant  Tailors 
COR.  YONQE  AND  ELM  STS.,   TORONTO 
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Tt  i$  not  €noudb 

That  a  shoe   should  be   easy  and 
well  made.     It  should  be 

Up-to-date 

In  Shape  and  Style 

We  have  them  in  all  grades  of 
leather,  tans,  black  and  patent,  from 
the  best  makers  of  high-grade  shoes, 
at  popular  prices. 


THE  ROYAL 

88  Yonge  Street      -      Toronto. 

All  shoes  polished  free  of  charge. 


All-wool  Underwear X 

•  Is  now  in  order.  We  have  them  in  all  sizes,  and  know  we  can  suit 
you  in  size,  quality,  and  price.  Come  and  examine  these  garments. 
You  will  be  pleased  with  them. 

FOOTBALL    SUITS,    $1.65. 


G.  E.  GOODMAN 
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Order  a  pair  of  our  — — — _E^ 

IDEAL  TROUSERS,  $4.75 

We'll  do  our  best  to  please  you.     Then  you  may  need  an  Evening 
Dress  Suit.      Remember  us  when  you  do. 


JOS.  J.  FOLLETT     -     Fine  TaHoring     -     181  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 

FENCING  FOILS,  MASKS,  GAUNTLETS. 

Striking    Bags,     S^    Gymnasium 
Boxing  Gloves,      Xliy  Supplies. 

RICE  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cor.  King  and  Victoria  Sts.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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The  Passing  of  the  Century. 


Le  Roi  est  Mart !     Vive  k  Rot  ! 


'Mid  storm  and  strain,  'mid  gloom  and  pain, 

With  wild  winds  wailing  by, 
The  sands  of  the  Century's  life  run  fast, 
And  he  sighs,  as  he  sadly  scans  the  past, 

Ere  he  lays  him  down  to  die  ! 

He  brought  such  a  freight' of  hopes  elate, 
Such  a  wealth  of  scheme  and  plan — 
O'er  his  childhood's  years  the  joybells  rang. 
And  the  prophets  dreamed,  and  the  poets  sang 
Of  blessings  he  brought  for  man. 

The  demon  of  war  should  be  banished  far. 

With  the  powers  of  hate  and  sin — 
Banished  each  jarring  note  of  strife. 
For  the  brother's  heart  should  wake  to  life, 
And  the  years  of  peace  come  in  ! 
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But  alas  !  to  his  ear  for  Christmas  cheer       , 

Came  the  notes  of  the  bugle-call — 
The  clash  of  swords,  and  the  cannon's  boom, 
The  cries  of  the  wounded — through  smoke  and  gloom — 

Like  a  knell  on  his  heart  they  fall ! 

The  captive's  groan  and  the  widow's  moan, 

The  wail  of  want  and  pain, 
The  slave's  lament  'neath  the  alien  skies, 
The  dumb  beasts'  inarticulate  cries — 

Blend  in  one  sad  refrain  ! 

But  there  comes  a  light  to  his  failing  sight, 

To  his  lips  a  parting  song  : 
"  I  have  sown  good  seed  with  many  tears. 
And  the  fruit  shall  ripen  in  golden  year. 

Though  the  harvest  tarry  long  ! 

"Through  a  mist  I  see  one  following  me. 

The  latest-born  of  Time — 
Buds  of  promise  he  bears,  that  hold 
The  years  of  peace  and  the  age  of  gold, 

For  the  earth's  gladcoming  prime  !  " 

So  the  Century  smiled  at  the  tempest  wild, 

And  peacefully  passed  away — 
Since  he  saw  through  the  night  of  storm  and  strain, 
Through  the  shadow  of  mystery,  death  and  pain. 

The  dawn  of  the  coming  day  ! 

— Agnes  Maule  Machar  ("  Fidelis  "). 

Author  of  '■'•Lays  of  the  True  North,'"  etc. 


Canadian  Literature. 


(Continued  fro fn  the  December  Number,  iSgg.) 


'T'O  the  literature  of  Canada  did  I  say  ?  Is  there  any  such  thing  ?  I 
'-  have  had  occasion  at  different  times  to  show  that  we  have  at  least 
a  very  respectable  beginning  towards  a  good  literature,  but  that  the 
Canadian  public  is  very  ignorant  of  its  own  writers  and  their  merits. 
But  a  great  change  has  come  over  our  country  in  this  respect.  Four 
years  ago  Acta  published  its  first  purely  Canadian  Christmas  number, 
and  now  it  is  not  alone  in  this  endeavor,  but  on  every  side  there  is 
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fresh  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  emulation  in  fostering  Canadian  writers 
and  in  appreciation  of  their  efforts.  But  further  evidence  of  the 
"  growing  time  "  as  far  as  the  Canadian  book  market  is  concerned,  is 
furnished  by  the  enormous  increase  of  the  output  of  our  best  publish- 
ing houses.  The  Methodist  Book  Room  has  more  than  doubled  its 
capacity,  and  still  needs  extension,  and  the  books  issued  from  its 
presses  increase  in  number  by  leaps  and  bounds  each  year.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Morang  & 
Co.,  and  other  Toronto  publishers  alone,  and  doubtless  is  also 
true  of  the  other  centres  of  Canadian  publishing  interests.  And  to 
show  that  the  Canadian  public  is  doing  vastly  more  reading  than  in 
days  gone  by,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  over  27,000  copies  of  "  David 
Harum  "  have  been  sold  in  Canada  alone ;  and  other  authors  rejoice 
in  almost  as  large  an  output  here.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  books 
representing  literature  are  sold  here  yearly.  Is  it  necessary  to  add 
that  the  Canadian  market  is  becoming  a  very  valuable  asset  to  a  good 
writer  ? 

This  being  so,  how  does  the  author — English,  American  or  Cana- 
dian— regard  it  ?  From  facts  in  my  possession,  letters  from  individual 
authors  and  other  information,  I  find  that  the  average  EngUsh  author 
is  just  as  ignorant  of  the  state  of  affairs  as  the  average  Englishman  is 
of  the  resources  of  England's  greatest  colony.  Evidently  unacquainted 
with  the  fact  that  the  American  market  is  distinct  from  the  Canadian, 
the  Englishman  barters  away  the  rights  for  the  Canadian  market  to  some 
agent  in  the  Republic  and,  when  approached  by  Canadian  publishers 
for  rights,  turns  them  adrift  with  the  curtest  possible,  "  I  have  never 
-got  more  than  thirty  shillings  from  Canada."  Of  course  not.  He 
refuses  a  good  royalty  and  a  large  payment  in  advance  to  get  his  pit- 
tance from  his  U.S.  agent,  whose  own.  profit  consumes  the  royalty  he 
might  have  had.  If  Englishmen  were  alone  in  this  respect  we  might 
pity  them,  but  "  there  are  others "  and  one  of  them  has  under- 
taken to  lecture  Canadians  in  the  November  number  of  the  Canadian 
Magazine.  For  recklessness  of  statement,  for  bad  taste,  for  distortion 
of  facts,  and  for  general  disregard  of  the  proper  standard  of  morals, 
in  the  broad  sense,  which  ought  to  obtain  with  a  writer,  commend  me 
to  that  article.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Robert  Barr  is  a  clever  story- 
teller, but,  judging  from  some  of  his  latest  work,  his  work  has  not  the 
quality  that  will  cause  it  to  live  very  long  as  literature.  It  has  the 
flavor  of  the  pot-boiler,  not  that  of  the  work  of  an  author  with  some 
real  message  to  his  generation.  And  his  advice  to  the  Toronto  Walter 
Scott  to  "  vamoose  the  ranch,"  to  quote  one  of  many  choice  phrases, 
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is  in  exact  keeping  with  what,  I  must  honestly  say,  seems  to  be  the  tone 
of  his  work.  This  advice  is  gratuitous.  Canadian  authors,  just  as  all 
other  authors,  need  not  be  restricted  to  Canadian  publishing  houses 
nor  to  the  Canadian  public,  indeed  they  might  even  be  allowed  to  go 
to  London  and  other  great  literary  centres,  but  they  must,  as  all  other 
citizens  of  Canada,  be  loyal  to  her  best  interests,  and  one  interest  is 
that  of  hterature,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  has  of  late  been  making 
wonderful  strides.  "  Deal  direct "  is  my  advice  to  all  authors  who 
wish  the  benefit  of  the  Canadian  market,  and  I  am  fully  persuaded 
there  will  be  no  just  cause  of  complaint.  "Get  all  you  can  from  the 
United  States  .and  England,  but  be  true  to  Canada." 

Robert  Barr  is,  in  a  way,  right  when  he  speaks  of  the  small  reading 
public  in  Canada,  but  only  in  this  way,  that  you  cannot  expect  the 
same  number  of  readers  from  5,000,000  people  as  from  60,000,000, 
especially  when  some  1,000,000  of  these  do  not  read  English.  But 
Canada,  with  her  present  population  and  wealth,  is  doing  as  much  for 
her  authors,  and  authors  writing  in  English,  as  either  England  or  the 
United  States  did  at  a  corresponding  period  in  their  development. 
Have  patience,  and  matters  will  be  better.  But  I  decidedly 
object  to  he  slur  cast  upon  our  rural  population  by  Barr.  I  will 
go  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  if  an  honest  and  thorough  com- 
parison is  made  of  the  literary  taste  and  qualifications  of  our  rural 
population  with  those  of  the  same  class  in  other  countries,  that  the 
result  will  not  cast  discredit  on  the  Canadian  farmers.  I  know  where- 
of I  speak  in  this  matter.  Furthermore,  Barr's  astounding  statements 
regarding  the  capacity  of  Canadians  for  rye  whiskey  and  their  prefer- 
ence for  it  to  literature,  are  so  reckless  and  so  absurd,  that  they  need 
no  refutation  here.  They  do,  however,  cast  a  very  serious  reflection 
upon  the  honesty  of  the  writer  or  his  right  to  presume  to  write  on 
the  subject  which  is  the  title  of  his  article. 

I  have  already  made  use  of  the  term  "pot-boiler."  Now,  it  is  true 
that  some  good,  and  even  great,  authors  have  been  compelled  to  write 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  but  that  is  not  true  of  the  great 
majority.  Tennyson's  words  are  expressive  of  a  far  nobler  ideal  and 
of  the  truth  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

"  I  do  but  sing  because  I  must, 
And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing." 

At  some  future  time  I  shall  take  up  the  question  of  literary  models, 
hinted  at  in  Barr's  objections  to  Eraser's  address ;  but  here,  again,  I 
shall  have  to  differ  from  him. 
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Now,  what  is  really  the  state  of  affairs  in  Canada  as  far  as  literature 
is  concerned  ?  What  I  have  said  before  is,  that  we  have  a  good 
beginning  to  a  Canadian  literature.  We  have  also  writers  who  are 
winning  their  way  up  in  the  world  of  English  letters,  to  wit,  Roberts, 
Barr,  Miss  Dougall,  Campbell,  Parker,  and  many  others.  But  let  us 
not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry.  Let  us  build  surely  on  good  foundations, 
demanding  the  best  work  from  our  authors,  and  let  us  have  none  of 
the  mere  "  pot-boilers."  "  He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  save  it,"  has 
a  much  wider  application  than  is  usually  given  it. 

But  perhaps  Barr's  article  was  meant  to  be  humorous  ?  Or  did 
Barr  think  that  the  only  way  to  wake  up  the  Canadian  reading  public 
was  to  say  dreadful  things — to  do  evil  that  good  might  come  ?  That 
is  not  the  way  commended  in  one  very  successful  book  at  least. 

But  Barr's  second  article  tries  to  point  out  remedies.  He  first  falls 
foul  of  some  six  nameless  prigs  for  not  having  put  one  Canadian  at 
least  among  their  six  favorite  authors.  The  different  answers  of  the 
aforesaid  prigs  are  published  in  the  January  number  of  the  Catiadian 
Magazine.  At  the  risk  of  giving  personal  experience,  let  me  say  that, 
since  1891,  I  have  been  trying  to  get  acquainted  with  Canadian 
literature,  and  have  read  it,  written  of  it,  collected  it,  and  lectured  upon 
it  quite  frequently.  But  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  other  literatures, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  with  the  best  works  of  these  different 
literatures  before  me,  I  must  freely  confess  that  often  nothing  but  a 
sense  of  duty  and  patriotism  has  made  me  wade  through  a  good  deal 
of  stale  and  unprofitable  reading  to  pick  out  the  choice  grains  scat- 
tered among  so  much  chaff.  Not  even  friend  Barr's  works  are  a 
good  substitute  for  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  Dickens — yes, 
Dickens  ! — Goethe,  Schiller,  Homer,  and  the  other  princes  of  world 
literature.  So  I  do  not  wonder  that  many  of  our  educated  men 
prefer  foreign  literatures. 

Next  in  point  of  attack  is  Inspector  Hughes,  who  lectures  on 
Dickens,  and  very  acceptably,  I  am  told.  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  strange, 
even  unaccountable,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  "  David  Copperfield," 
"Oliver  Twist,"  and  the  "Sketches,"  will  live  longer  than  "Jennie 
Baxter"  and  "The  Strong  Arm,"  and  they  have  already  lived  a  half 
century.     Perhaps  I  am  alone  in  my  opinion. 

As  to  Barr's  remedy — He  proposes  to  get  up  a  fund  to  supply  the 
Canadian  Magazine  to  10,000  teachers.  Now,  to  my  mind,  getting  up 
"funds  "  is  an  altogether  too  common  feature  of  our  economic  life  of 
to-day,  and  is  getting  to  be  as  bad  as  appealing  to  governments  to  fix 
prices,  multiply  laws,  etc.,  etc.;  so  I  would  have  the  teachers  and 
younger  generations  help  themselves.     But  as  there  are  about  thirty 
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generations  existing  in  Canada  side  by  side,  I  would  have  a  book  of 
Canadian  poetry,  and  one  of  Canadian  prose,  with  bibliographical  and 
biographical  notes,  put  on  the  regular  list  of  public  school  books. 
In  this  way  the  younger  generations,  or  the  younger  portions  of  this 
generation,  if  you  will,  would  become  enlightened  and,  if  our  authors 
stand  the  test,  they  would  in  the  end  be  benefited  financially. 
The  real  secret  of  why  Canadian  people  do  not  buy  more  than  they  do 
is  the  policy  of  the  Government  anent  school  books.  It  ought  not  to 
be  a  boast  that  school  books  have  been  brought  down  to  such  a  low 
cost,  as  if  cost  were  everything,  but  the  first  thing  to  be  considered 
is  excellence,  and  that  is  often  left  out  of  sight. 

But  the  outlook  for  Canadian  literature  is  brightening,  and  of  this 
there  is  abundant  evidence. 

What  Barr  says  regarding  our  scenery  as  compared  with  that  of 
England  and  the  Continent  is  good,  but  readers  of  Acta  as  far  back 
as  1890,  know  that  the  same  idea  has  been  expressed  before,  even  to 
;the  Niagara  Falls  incident. 


Transmission. 


"X^/'HEN  beauties  of  the  Court  were  loved 
'  '       By  knights  and  squires  of  olden  days, 
A  rose,'!  ween,  as  now,  was  kissed 
By  lips  that  touched  my  lady's  face. 

We  change  our  creeds,  our  thoughts  and  deeds. 
Chameleon-like,  through  life's  brief  hour. 

But  still  we  keep,  through  watch  or  sleep, 
Unchanged  the  star — unchanged  the  flower. 

Descendent  of  a  royal  rose. 

You  bear  its  secret  in  your  heart — 
No  future  years  shall  lose  my  kiss, 

Tho'  swift  shall  fall  your  leaves  apart. 

We  puny  men  must  droop  and  die — 

O  !  rose,  I  kiss  you — as  did  he 
Who  told  the  same  sweet  tale  to  you 

That  my  son  will  in  days  to  be. 

— Florence  Hamilton  Randal. 
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New  Books. 

Pioneer  Life  in  Zorra*  by  Rev.  VV.  A.  MacKay,  D.D.,  is  one  of  a 
class  of  books  which  has  in  the  last  few  years  grown  quite  numerous. 
Before  the  history  of  Canada  can  be  exhaustively  treated  as  to  origin 
and  development,  we  must  have  our  early  records  collected,  arranged, 
and  published  by  competent  authorities.  It  is  quite  possible,  when 
this  work  has  been  thoroughly  done  ;  indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
great  deal  of  new  light  will  be  shed  on  the  history  of  the  early  days  of 
our  country.  The  book  before  us  is  an  interesting,  gossipy,  humor- 
filled  series  of  sketches  of  the  hardships,  privations  and  trials  of  the 
pioneers  of  Zorra,  Oxford  County,  and  is  further  made  attractive  by 
numerous  portraits  of  a  number  of  these  old  worthies.  But  history  it 
is  not  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  were  the  stories  and  jokes 
left  out,  some  of  them  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Zorra,  the  book  would 
bulk  a  good  deal  less  and  not  lose  in  value. 

Songs  of  the  Settlement^  and  Other  Fo^rns*  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
third  dear  little  volume  of  verse  published  and  put  out  by  Thomas 
O'Hagan.  I  used  dear  a  few  months  ago  in  a  review  because  this 
habit  of  our  authors  in  publishing  thin  volumes  at  the  price  of  far 
larger  volumes  of  standard  poets  makes  it  a  costly  business  to  gather 
a  library  of  Canadian  literature  or  poetry. 

Among  the  poems  in  this  volume  are  some  very  fair  efforts,  such 
as  the  one  entitled,  "  A  Dirge  of  the  Settlement,"  which  is  among 
the  loftiest  in  tone.  Others  of  a  descriptive  nature,  which  run  very 
smoothly,  are  "The  Freckled  Boy  at  School,"  "The  Old  Brindle 
Cow,"  and  "The  Dame  at  McDougall's."  The  gem  of  the  collection 
is  "  Love's  Trysting-place,"  a  tragedy  in  three  short  verses  : 

"  Love  met  me  at  the  hill-top 

With  glad  and  winsome  smile, 
And  held  my  fickle  heart  enchain'd — 
O,  just  a  little  while  ! 

"  Love  met  me  in  the  orchard 
'Neath  a  blossom-laden  tree. 
And  stormed  my  heart  with  longings — 
I  once  again  was  free. 

"  Love  met  me  where  the  cypress 
Is  bow'd  with  sorrow's  tears ; 
I  kneel  in  homage  at  thy  shrine 
Thro'  all  the  rip'ning  years." 

*  The  Methodist  Book  Room,  Toronto,  1899. 
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he  Children's  Study — Canada,*  by  J.  N.  Mcllwraith,  is  one  of  a 
series  of  child-histories  pubHshed  by  an  English  firm  and  reprinted  by 
the  Methodist  Book  Room.  The  story  is  told  in  simple  language, 
and  in  such  an  interesting  manner  that  our  children  will  find  it  a 
delightful  book  to  read,  and  will  no  doubt  remember  its  narrative  in 
late  days  when  the  minute  details  of  larger  and  more  scientific  books 
will  have  faded  from  their  memory. 

Beyond  the  Hills  of  Dream,\  by  W.  Wilfred  Campbell,  is  the  most 
important  Canadian  book  of  poetry  issued  during  1899.  It  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  selections  from  his  earlier  work,  mostly  from 
"  The  Dread  Voyage,"  some  pieces  which  have  appeared  in  various 
magazines,  and  some  new  work.  The  author,  no  doubt,  will  expect  to 
stand  or  fall  by  the  judgment  passed  upon  this  book.  He  has  no 
reason  to  fear.  There  is  here  enough  material,  of  varied  nature,  to 
show  what  "  dreams"  the  poet  is  made  of,  and  the  very  fact  that  it  bears 
the  imprint  of  the  Riverside  Press  goes  a  great  way  to  establish  its 
claim  of  merit.  Of  the  pieces  selected  from  his  earlier  works,  the 
chief  are :  "  Out  of  Pompeii,"  a  beautiful  conception,  based  on  the 
finding  of  a  young  maiden  figure,  face  downward,  as  she  had  been 
overtaken  by  the  destructive  lava,  while  dreaming  of  the  newly- 
awakened  bliss  of  first  love;  "An  August  Reverie,"  a  beautiful  piece 
of  nature  poetry  ;  "The  Mother,"- that  poem  received  with  such  favor 
when  first  published,  and  which  has  been  improved  by  the  omission 
of  one  couplet ;  "Pan  the  Fallen";  "The  Children  of  the  Foam," 
wonderfully  mellifluous  poetry;  the  long  piece,  "  Unabsolved,"  which 
also  shows  the  effect  of  the  pruning-knife ;  and  "  Lazarus."  We  have 
also  seen  the  "  Bereavement  of  the  Fields,"  the  tribute  to  his  brother- 
poet,  the  late  Archibald  Lampman.  One  naturally  recalls  the  elegies 
of  Milton,  Arnold,  Swinburne,  for  their  lost  friends,  and  our  own  poet 
has  written  a  worthy  companion-piece.  How  clearly  he  sums  up  the 
excellencies  and  limitations  of  his  brother's  work  ! 

"  Not  his  to  make  the  strident  note  of  song, 
Nor  pierce  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart. 
Those  tragic  wells,  remote  of  right  and  wrong. 

•  Songs  in  our  ears  of  winds  and  flowers  and  buds 
And  gentle  loves  and  tender  memories ; 
Of  Nature's  sweetest  aspects,  her  pure  moods. 
Wrought  from  the  inward  truth  of  intimate  eyes 
And  delicate  ears  of  him  who  harks  and  broods. 
And,  nightly  pondering,  daily  grows  more  wise. 
And  dreams  and  sees  in  mighty  solitudes." 

*  The  Methodist  Book  Room,  Toronto,  1899.       t  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  1899. 
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The  opening  poem,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  book,  is  a  very 
melodious  rendering  of  the  dream  of  the  Golden  Age,  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  men  of  all  times  and  nations.  Among  the  pieces  new  to 
me,  which  most  appeal  to  my  judgment,  is  the  capital  sonnet,  "  Morn- 
ing," which  brought  to  my  mind  J.  Blanco  White's  companion  sonnet 
"  Night."  In  the  latter  the  wonders  of  the  starry  heavens  at  night  are 
represented  as  a  widening  of  creation  to  a  timid,  perchance  affrighted, 
spectator.  Campbell  makes  the  glorious  dawning  of  the  rosy-fingered 
aurora  repay  us  for  all  the  darkness  and  terror  of  night. 

"  O,  thou,  my  heart,  amid  thy  questioning  fear. 

Dost  thou  not  whisper :  '  He  who  buildeth  thus. 

From  wrecks  of  dark  such  wonders  at  His  will, 
Can  recreate  from  out  death's  night  for  us 

The  marvels  of  a  morning  gladder  still 
Than  ever  trembled  into  beauty  here  ? '  " 

Peniel  is  the  poet's  interpretation  of  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the  man 
through  the  night  before  he  must  meet  his  offended  brother  Esau  ;  the 
xiobler  self  conquers,  the  baser  is  put  in  subjection  : 

*'  The  tight  grip  eased,  the  huge  form  slipped 

Back  earthward  with  a  moan. 
And  Jacob  stood  there  'neath  the  dawn. 

Like  one  new-changed  to  stone  : 
For  in  the  face  of  the  prone  man  there 

He  read  his  very  own. 

"  Not  as  man  sees  who  reads  his  fellows 

In  the  dim  crowds  that  pass  ; 
Nor  as  the  soul  may  know  himself. 

Who  looks  within  a  glass  ; 
But  as  God  sees,  who  kneads  the  clay, 

And  parts  it  from  the  mass. 

"  And  over  his  head  the  great  day  rose 

And  gloried  leaf  and  wing. 
And  the  little  boughs  began  to  tremble. 

And  the  little  birds  to  sing  ; 
But  on  his  face  there  shone  a  strength 

Like  the  power  of  a  new-crowned  king." 

The  book  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  author,  and  reveals  to  us  a 
poet  with  high  ideals — something  to  be  able  to  say,  and  to  be  proud  of, 
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in  these  days  of  rampant  realism.  Mr.  Campbell  has  something  to  say 
whether  as  the  interpreter  of  nature,  of  patriotism,  or  of  the  heart  of 
man.  He  can  be  a  master  of  the  music-laden  verse,  but  thought  is 
first  in  his  mind,  nor  does  he  show  anywhere  a  temptation  to  sacrifice 
sense  to  sound.  Canadians  ought  to  be  proud  of  so  genuine  a  master 
and  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  book  is  going  well,  both  here  and 
across  the  border. 

The  Lunatic  at  Large,X  by  J.  Stover  Clouston,  Our  author  has  a 
most  decided  talent  for  placing  before  us  striking  and  unexpected 
situations.  The  hero  had  had  a  temporary  fit  of  insanity  and  was 
on  the  road  to  recovery  at  the  time  the  story  opens,  and  it  is 
not  quite  clear  just  how  much  of  the  remnant  of  his  malady  was 
assumed  at  that  time  and  how  much  was  real.  However,  he 
makes  his  escape  from  the  asylum  and  goes  through  a  most 
remarkable  series  of  experiences  and  escapades,  considering  that 
his  character  of  lunatic  absolves  him  from  any  obligation  to 
respect  the  laws  of  the  country  or  the  rights  and  property  of  its 
citizens.  Many  of  these  affairs  are  extremely  improbable,  and  he 
escapes  the  arrest,  which  would  be  their  natural  result  in  many  cases, 
with  a  wonderful  facility,  which  leads  one  to  feel  that  it  would  be 
almost  worth  while  to  be  a  lunatic  if  one  could  so  make  all  chances 
turn  in  one's  favor  and  make  just  the  right  use  at  the  right  moment  of 
every  passing  opportunity.  These  antics  are  continued  just  a  little 
too  long,  and  become  a  trifle  wearisome,  but  the  book  has  any  amount 
of  "go,"  the  reader  often  feels  that  he  can  scarcely  read  fast  enough, 
and  it  is  so  breezy  that  we  would  like  to  recommend  it  to  those  who 
would  forget  their  worries  and  troubles  for  an  hour,  and  without  read- 
ing anything  heavy  enough  to  fatigue  their  brams  in  the  very  slightest 
degree. 

Terence.X  by  Mrs.  Croker.  There  is  nothing  startlingly  original  in 
the  plot  of  this  book.  We  have  all  read  half  a  dozen  novels  in  which 
the  poor  and  proud  hero  refuses  to  tell  his  love  to  his  lady  because 
she  is  rich  and  he  is  poor,  so  taught  by  experience  we  are  not  in 
despair  over  the  situation,  but  confidently  wait  for  the  happy  acci- 
dent or  illness  which  forces  on  the  desired  declaration  and  denoue- 
ment, and  we  are  not  disappointed ;  but  the  characters  are  real,  and 
we  feel  that  we  have  actually  made  their  acquaintance.  The  tone  of 
it  all  IS  bright,  clean  and  healthy ;  altogether  a  distinctly  readable 
book.  L.  E.  H. 

*  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Toronto,  1899. 
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BY    A.    P.    COLEMAN. 

r]  HE  folly  of  building  a  house  upon  the 
I     sand  was  noted  by  the  wise  men  of 
1      old,  but  in  this  age  of  ten  or  twenty- 
I     storied   structures   the    question   of 
foundations  becomes  still  more  im- 
portant, and  we   dig   till   the  solid 
1     rock  is  reached.     But  the  question 

rises  in  the  mind  of  the  geologist 
whether  the  work  itself  is  solid  ;  and 
he  has  to  answer  that  it,  too,  is 
shifting  and  unstable.  Here,  in 
Toronto,  we  are  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  nearest  salt  water  and 
hundreds  of  feet  above  it,  yet  only 
a  few  thousand  years  ago  the  sea 
reached  almost  to  Lake  Ontario  and 
left  its  old  shores  with  their  wave- 
washed  gravels  and  sea  shells  more 
above  its  present  level.  If  we  look  still 
farther  back  into  the  mists  of  time  we  find  that  former  sea  bottoms, 
with  their  beds  of  mud  or  sand  filled  with  fossils  of  marine  animals, 
now  form  the  tops  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  the  Andes,  miles  above 
the  sea. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  if  one  is  building  for  the  ages  even  the  solid 
rock  makes  a  most  uncertain  foundation. 

What  is  the  rock  itself  founded  on?  On  other  rocks,  and  they  on 
still  others  ?  With  all  his  industry  the  geologist  cannot  positively 
answer  this  question.  Certain  it  is  that  the  foundations  of  the  earth's 
rocky  crust  can  swell  up,  forming  mountains,  or  withdraw,  leaving  the 
crust  to  sink  into  the  abysses  where  the  depths  of  the  ocean  lie. 
Beneath  the  crust,  then,  there  must  be  something  plastic  or  flexible  or 
possibly  fluid.  Positive  statements  it  would  be  rash  to  make,  but  the 
more  prominent  theories  may  be  mentioned. 

Our  real  trouble  comes  from  the  fact  that  we  can  explore  beneath 
us  for  only  a  trifling  distance,  not  even  a  flea  bite  compared  with 
the  earth's  semi-diameter.  The  deepest  shafts  in  mines  do  not  reach 
one  mile  out  of  the  4,000  to  the  earth's  centre  ;  and  the  deepest  bore 
hole  in  exi'  nee  is  less  than  a  mile  and  a  third.  One  thing,  however, 
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than  four   hunuicu 
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we  are  sure  of :  that  things  are  very  hot  down  below  ;  for  on  the 
average  the  thermometer  rises  one  degree  for  every  fifty  or  sixty  feet  of 
depth.  If  this  continues  uniformly  for  ten  miles,  the  temperature  will 
reach  i,ooo  degrees,  far  above  red  heat ;  and  at  a  depth  of  twenty 
miles  the  heat  must  be  great  enough  to  melt  the  most  resistant  rocks. 
The  white-hot  lava,  which  flows  from  volcanos  and  is,  of  course, 
simply  liquid  rock,  presents  an  argument  along  the  same  line. 

Shall  we  take  it  for  granted  that  beneath  a  shell  of  solid  rock  twenty 
miles  thick,  far  thinner  relatively  than  an  egg  shell,  there  is  a  sea  of 
molten  lava  waiting  to  engulf  us  when  some  more  than  usually  power- 
ful earthquake  shock  shatters  the  outer  crust  ?  There  are  many  facts 
that  oppose  this  view.  Lord  Kelvin  and  the  younger  Darwin  have 
shown  that  the  earth' as  a  whole  is  as  rigid  as  steel.  If  it  were  a  mere 
egg  shell  filled  with  liquid  lava  the  moon  and  the  sun  would  raise 
tremendous  tides  in  the  subterranean  ocean — tides  that  would  destroy 
all  solidity  of  surface. 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  no  very  large  part  of  the  earth's  interior 
is  molten,  perhaps  because  the  pressure  of  overlying  rock  is  so  power- 
ful as  to  compress  the  materials  beneath  into  soHdity  in  spite  of  a 
temperature  far  above  that  of  fusion  of  the  same  rock  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

Certain  German  geologists  have  lately  advanced  the  astonishing 
theory  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  gaseous,  just  as  the  sun  has 
been  proved  to  be ;  but  a  gas  under  such  overwhelming  pressure  as  to 
be  heavier  than  a  solid  and  perhaps  quite  as  resistant.  Imagine  a  gas 
having  the  weight  of  iron  or  of  lead  !  There  is  one  point  strongly  in 
favor  of  this  theory,  viz.,  that  the  heat  of  the  earth's  centre  is 
probably  far  above  the  critical  point  for  all  liquids.  Physicists  have 
proved  that  for  all  substances  there  is  a  certain  temperature  above 
which  they  can  exist  only  in  the  gaseous  state.  Above  that  point  no 
extreme  of  pressure  can  condense  them  to  a  liquid. 

Whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  of  two 
things  we  are  fairly  sure  :  that  to  any  sudden  stress  the  earth  is  as 
rigid  as  glass  or  steel ;  and  yet  that,  under  the  influence  of  long  con- 
tinued loads  or  strains  it  yields  like  so  much  wax  or  putty. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  rock  forms  a  solid  foundation  under  our  heaviest 
structures  for  the  few  decades  or  centuries  since  man  has  had  a 
history  ;  and  that,  nevertheless,  in  the  slow  lapse  of  time  the  breast  of 
Mother  Earth  heaves  and  sinks  with  mighty  breathings,  forming  con- 
tinents and  mountains  and  ocean  beds  in  spite  of  the  work  of  that 
nihilist,  running  water,  which  otherwise  would  slowly  bring  all  land  to 
the  level  of  the  sea,  destroy  all  variety  of  surface,  and  with  it  all  the 
highest  forms  of  life. 
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Science  Notes* 


TN  the  many  holiday  periodicals  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  prob- 
*  lems  of  science  which  are  up  for  discussion  before  the  reading 
public.  Some  of  the  subjects  seem  well  word-worn.  Others  have 
the  stamp  of  originality  if  not  always  of  scientific  demonstration. 
The  Literarv  Digest,  among  others,  supplies  us  with  a  list. 

The  Sahara  Ocean. — The  turning  of  the  Sahara  Desert  into  a 
great  Sahara  Ocean  by  cutting  a  canal  sixty  miles  inland  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  bed  of  the  desert  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  the 
former. 

Theory  of  Death — Dr.  Mennier's  conclusion  that  death  con- 
sists  in  the  ultimate  separation  of  soul  and  body  following  upon  an 
arrest  of  cellular  nutrition  also  recalls  to  us  a  very  old  conclusion — in 
our  catechisms. 

Wireless  Telegraphv. — Discussions  on  wireless  telegraphy  seem 
to  have  taken  a  Christmas  holiday  and  are  now  concerned  in  settling 
the  claims  of  a  number  of  Henry  VII.  pretenders  for  the  Marconi 
crown. 

Comet  Collisions. — The  anticipated  meteorite  showers  of  Novem- 
ber, which  occur  periodically  each  thirty-three  years,  gave  an  excuse 
for  the  periodical  comet  collision  scares.  The  groundless  character 
of  such  fears  is  tersely  shown  by  Dr.  Kirschmann  in  his  article,  "  The 
End  of  the  World,"  in  the  Christmas  Acta,  and  by  Prince  Kropotkin, 
writing  at  length  on  the  subject  in  Nineteenth  Century.  Both  hold  to 
the  same  conclusion,  that  the  only  effect  of  such  a  collision,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  would  be  a  brilliant  display  of  celestial  fireworks. 

Parthenogenesis. — The  question  of  parthenogenesis  is  up  again 
for  discussion.  This  time  Prof.  Loeb,  of  the  University  of  California, 
claims  to  have  solved  the  riddle.  In  brief,  he  claims  to  have  chemi- 
cally fertilized  the  eggs  of  "  sea  urchins  "  by  use  of  sodium  and 
magnesium  and  hatched  the  eggs  so  fertilized.  According  to  the 
theory  the  union  of  two  elements  is  not  essential  to  reproduction, 
such  cells  tending  to  reproduce  but  for  the  presence  of  calcium  and 
potassium.  At  once  questions  are  mooted  as  to  the  application  of 
the  experiment  to  higher  orders  of  life,  the  production  of  life  in  a  test 
tube,  the  accounting  for  the  Immaculate  Conception,  et  cetera,  which 
show  that  even  the  scientist  is  not  free  from  the  allurements  of  imagin- 
nation.  Such  speculations  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  experiments  are 
discouraged  by  many  competent  critics. 
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Canada  and  the  Empire, 

BY    HON.    G.    W.    ROSS,    LL.D. 

N  sending  a  Canadian  contingent  to  assist  the  Imperial 
Government  in  enforcing  the  rights  of  British  subjects 
in  South  Africa,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
this  was  the  first  act  of  the  Canadian  people  by  which 
their  loyalty  to  the  Empire  was  openly  and  practically 
declared.  No  person  who  has  read  the  history  of  Canada  aright  could 
fail  in  observing  the  extent  to  which  every  political  movement  affect- 
ing its  institutions  was  pervaded  by  this  sentiment  of  loyalty.  In  the 
case  of  the  other  colonies  of  North  America,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  the  case  of  the  Australian  colonies,  political  questions  were  dis- 
cussed and  settled  largely  from  a  colonial  standpoint.  To  advance 
their  own  interests  and  to  shape  their  institutions  for  their  own 
purposes,  largely  superseded  every  other  consideration.  In  the  case 
of  Canada,  while  no  doubt  the  advantages  to  ourselves  arising  from 
this  or  that  line  of  action  was  duly  considered,  Canadian  statesmen 
never  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  the  incidental  effect  on  our  relation  with 
the  Empire.  As  proof  exclusive  of  this  view  but  one  illustration  need 
be  cited. 

In  considering  our  geographical  connection  with  the  United  States, 
and  the  many  advantages  which  might  accrue  to  us  from  closer  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  American  people,  it  seemed  an  extraordinary 
thing,  even  to  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  that 
Canadians,  with  such  unfailing  constancy,  repudiated  every  form  of 
political  afifiliation.  Even  the  desire  for  closer  trade  relations,  so 
important  to  the  development  of  our  resources  and  so  advantageous 
to  us  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  in  1854,  had  scarcely  a  perceptible 
effect  in  developing  the  remotest  feelings  of  annexation  ;  and  when, 
by  the  repeal  of  that  treaty,  it  was  surmised  that  the  Americans 
intended  by  hampering  our  trade  to  coerce  us  into  closer  political 
relations,  there  was  but  one  feeling  of  resentment  throughout  the 
whole  of  British  North  America.  Had  we  been  weaker  in  our  loyalty 
to  the  Empire,  or  had  we  been  less  self-reliant  in  the  maintenance 
of  our  own  commercial  standing,  we  might  have  submitted  to  the 
exigencies  arising  therefrom.  Great  as  was  the  boon  of  easy  access  to 
markets  of  the  United  States,  Canadians  felt  that  to  purchase  it  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  relations  to  the  Empire  was  to  pay  a  price  far  beyond 
its  value.  Need  we  wonder,  then,  that  a  people  whose  loyalty  could 
not  be  shaken  by  the  material  advantages  of  an  almost  unlimited 
market  at  their  door,  or  by  the  glamor  of  a  democracy,  the  most 
aggressive  and  powerful  of  modern  times,  are  now  prepared  to  declare 
themselves  in  favor  of  a  United  Empire  and  to  contribute  to  its 
defence  the  priceless  gift  of  the  sons  whom  she  had  reared  and 
nurtured  under  her  own  roof  tree  ? 
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HDissionar^  anb  IReliGious. 

Here  and  There. 


\1 /E  are  glad  to  announce  that  J.  R.   Mott  is  to  address  several 
' '^       meetings  in  Toronto,  beginning  on  February  2nd.  Preparatory 
meetings  are  being  held  every  Sunday  evening  at  8.30  in   Central 
Y.M.C.A.  Hall,  McGill  Street. 

MOTT,  TORONTO,  FEBRUARY  2nd. 

Professor  McLaughlin  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Farrell  attended  the  Oberlin 
Convention  as  Victoria's  representatives.  They  report  an  inspiring 
conference. 

HEAR   MOTT,  WHOSE  THRILLING  WORDS   ARE  NOT 

SOON  FORGOTTEN. 
The  Theological   Club  has  been  organized   for  this  college  year. 
Several  meetings  will  be  held  this  term,  to  which  all  are  invited. 

"MOTT  AND  MISSIONS"  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

We  were  favored  in  November  with  a  visit  from  Dr.  C.  W.  Ottley, 
Travelling  International  College  Y.M.C.A.  Secretary.  His  brief 
address  on  Medical  Missions  was  most  helpful.  He  kept  within  the 
limits  of  time  given  him,  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  on  the  part 
of  less  interesting  speakers.  The  principal  points  emphasized  with 
regard  to  the  special  work  of  medical  missionaries  were  :  Physical 
suffering  is  relieved,  prejudices  thereby  are  removed,  and  the  way  is 
opened  to  point  men  to  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 

THOSE  WHO  HAVE  HEARD  MOTT  SAY  HE  IS  A 
PRINCE  AMONG  PLATFORM  SPEAKERS. 

Mr.  Kaburagi,  a  native  of  Japan,  now  laboring  among  the 
Japanese  on  our  western  coast,  visited  the  college  in  December,  and 
with  a  true  eloquence,  pleaded  with  the  students  to  rescue  his  native 
land  from  vice.  The  story  of  his  life,  the  description  of  the  social 
evils  of  his  native  land,  and  his  burning  words  of  appeal  will  long  live 
in  the  memories  of  those  who  h^ard  him.  God  bless  such  mis- 
sionaries as  this  brother. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  was  duly  observed  at  Victoria.  The  opening 
sermon  by  Dr.  Wallace  seemed  to  strike  the  key-note  for  the  week's 
meetings,  which  were  largely  attended,  and  resulted,  we  believe,  in  a 
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deepening  of  the  spiritual  life.     The  series  closed  by  a  sermon  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Bowles  at  the  Metropolitan. 

EVERY   PROFESSOR    AND    STUDENT   SHOULD    HEAR 
MOTT.     PRAY,  STUDY,  ATTEND. 

The  Theological  Conference  has  come  and  gone.  A  large  number 
of  students  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  older 
workers  in  the  field  of  theological  thought,  and  many  of  the  papers 
showed  that  the  "  modern  school "  is  not  confined  to  young  men. 
We  would  like  to  see  a  day  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  modern 
sociological  problems,  with  laymen  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  labor 
leaders,  as  speakers.  Ministers  need  to  understand  more  thoroughly 
the  standpoint  from  which  outsiders  view  the  Church's  attitude. 
We  believe  the  better  the  ministers  and  their  candid  critics  under- 
stand each  other,  the  closer  they  will  be  brought  together  in  the 
service  of  love. 

The  editor  of  the  Guardian  gave  some  valuable  advice  as  to 
"Higher  Criticism,"  and  our  attitude  to  it:  ist.  There  should  be 
downright  intellectual  honesty  in  facing  these  problems.  2nd.  We 
should  be  very  careful  in  coming  to  conclusions,  and  in  no  circum- 
stances hurl  epithets  at  our  opponents.  Such  terms  as  "  old  fogey," 
and  "  rationalist,"  should  not  be  used  toward  men  as  honest  and  as 
conscientious  as  ourselves. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  missionary  enthusiasm  is  rising.  The 
campaigners  are  organizing  for  next  summer,  and  about  thirty 
students  are  helping  in  city  mission  work.  The  term  that  is  now 
upon  us  brings  heavy  work  in  the  regular  studies,  but  let  us  not  forget 
that  this  is  also  the  term  when  our  missionary  forces  must  be  mar- 
shalled for  aggressive  work. 


The  Missionary  Study  Class. 

The  Missionary  Study  Class  meets  every  Saturday  morning  at  1 1 
o'clock  in  Jackson  Hall. 

The  text  studied  during  the  Michaelmas  term  was  "  Japan  :  Its 
Regeneration,"  by  Otis  Cary.  During  Easter  term  the  class  will  study 
the  work  entitled,  "  Modern  Apostles  of  Missionary  Byways."  This 
book  promises  to  be  fresh,  attractive  and  instructive.  Biographical 
and  field  studies  are  combined  in  this  work. 

By  our  studies  during  the  last  term  Japan  has  been  opened  before 
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the  minds  and  laid  upon  the  hearts  of  our  students.     We  trust  the 
coming  term  may  bring  to  us  additional  light  and  interest. 

The  attendance  of  both  men  and  women  has  been  very  en- 
couraging. A  leader  is  appointed  for  each  meeting  and  the  members 
of  the  class  enter  freely  into  the  discussion  of  the  various  topics.  All 
students  are  invited  to  attend. 

T.  R.  White,  Sedy. 


The  First   Contingent. 


j\  j  ATIONAL  patriotic  sentiment  received  a  mighty  impulse  when 
*  ^  the  first  contingent  of  Canadian  volunteers  took  its  departure 
for  South  Africa.  The  occasion  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  the  colonies  and  throughout  the  Empire. 

In  a  similar  manner,  with  the  appointment  of  the  first  contingent 
of  Methodist  volunteers  for  the  mission  fields  on  the  Forward  Move- 
ment plan,  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our  missionary  effort  begins. 
These  men  will  go  to  the  front  relying  for  financial  support  upon  the 
Young  People's  Societies  of  the  districts  which  they  severally  repre- 
sent. This  is  what  both  volunteers  and  Epworth  Leaguers  have 
worked  and  waited  for  during  the  past  four  years.  The  securing  of  a 
real  forward  movement  should  arouse  the  missionary  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  entire  Church,  and  particularly  in  the 
Young  People's  Societies. 

Upon  the  students  of  the  colleges  devolves  a  heavier  responsibility 
than  ever,  owing  to  the  ground  already  gained.  The  work  of  educa- 
tion along  missionary  lines  must  be  continued  more  aggressively  than 
ever.  The  students  must  recognize  that  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
give  addresses  to  young  people,  in  certain  districts,  who  have  been 
studying  missions  for  years  and  who  will  expect  from  the  campaigner 
more  than  a  superficial  or  feeble  presentation  of  the  subject.  Not 
only  should  they  be  on  the  alert  in  respect  of  the  matter  of  addresses 
full  of  spirituality,  inspiration  and  power,  but  also  in  maintaining  a 
strong,  well  qualified  regiment  of  volunteer  men  in  the  college.  The 
young  people  are  becoming  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  the  action  of 
one  district  stimulates  another. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  demand  for  missionaries  on  the 
part  of  the  Young  People's  Societies  one  of  these  days.  How  sad  it 
would  be  if  men  were  not  available  to  meet  the  call  of  the  Church. 
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Fellow  students,  see  to  it  that  the  volunteer  lists  are  complete.  See 
to  it  that  the  second  contingent  be  ready  for  mobilization  as  quickly 
as  the  first.  And  the  best  way  to  do  so  is  to  settle  with  your  God 
whether  your  name  should  or  should  not  appear  in  the  list  of  men 
who  are  willing  to  go  to  the  front. 

R.  Emberson,  '99. 


Home  Missionary  Work, 


TT  is  our  desire  to  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  discussion  in  these 
^  columns.  Articles  will  doubtless  appear  to  which  some  will  take 
exception.  Let  us  hear  from  you.  We  believe  in  letting  in  the  full 
light.  We  would  like  to  start  a  discussion  as  to  the  best  means  by 
which  Victoria  students  can  help  to  bring  about  an  amalgamation  of 
the  various  Home  Mission  Fields.  The  solution  of  this  problem  will 
have  much  to  do  with  the  onward  march  of  the  Forward  Movement 
for  Foreign  Missions.  "  Educate  the  people  and  they  will  begin  to 
ask  awkward  questions."  Let  the  people  know,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
In  many  small  hamlets  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  and  Baptist 
missionaries  are  struggling  side  by  side,  preaching  the  same  Gospel, 
and  practically  living  under  the  same  form  of  church  government, 
each  drawing  from  the  missionary  funds  of  their  respective  churches. 
Let  them  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  many  places,  if  one 
or  more  weie  withdrawn,  the  other  could  be  well  supported  by  the 
united  congregation,  and  they  will  begin  to  ask  awkward  questions. 
We  believe  in  a  Forward  Movement  in  the  management  of  Home 
Missions.  We  do  not  say  this  in  criticism  of  our  General  Missionary 
Board.  We  believe  in  better  allowances  for  many  of  our  Home 
missionaries,  who  are  now  struggling,  in  some  places,  to  keep  out  of 
debt.  We  would  suggest  a  conference  among  the  theological  students 
of  the  city.  Let  the  glory  of  starting  this  movement  rest  upon  the 
students  of  the  colleges.  We  believe  that  through  them  it  would 
reach  the  General  Boards,  just  as  other  movements  have  reached  them 
through  the  young  men.  Let  us  have  a  discussion.  We  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  some  of  our  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  friends,  and 
from  some  of  our  missionaries  now  laboring  on  Home  fields.  Let  us 
hear  from  you  promptly. 
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lEbitorial 


THE    NCW    YEAR. 


The  new  year  is  upon  us,  pregnant  with  opportunity 
and  destiny. 


"  Pregnant  with  all  eternity  can  give, 
Pregnant  with  all  that  makes  archangels  smile." 

With  joy  and  with  sorrow  we  draw  the  veil  over  the  past.  We  peer 
long  and  anxiously  into  the  future, 

"The  great  world's  altar  stairs 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God." 

What  does  it  contain  for  us  ?  Would  we  draw  back  the  curtain  and 
view  the  victories  and  defeats,  the  comedies  and  tragedies  in  which 
we  one  and  all  shall  play  a  part  ?  or  shall  we  be  content  to  live  each 
day  our  best,  writing  on  our  hearts,  "  that  every  day  is  the  best  day  in 
the  year,"  and  that  the  present,  the  "  eternal "  present,  is  the  golden 
age  for  us.  The  year  1900  ends  in  a  tragedy,  the  death  of  a  century. 
And  yet  not  a  tragedy,  but  rather  a  triumph,  for  the  nineteeth  century- 
shall  stand  in  history  as  the  "greater  than  has  been."  With  its 
development  in  science  and  art,  in  exploration  and  colonization,  in 
economic,  social,  political  and  intellectual  freedom,  in  ethical  and 
spiritual  ideals,  it  stands  pre-eminent  among  the  centuries.  But  the 
world  is  not  yet  perfect.  As  we  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new 
century,  the  complexity  of  relationships  almost  defies  comprehension. 
The  labor,  the  social,  and  the  missionary  problems  call  for  the  applica- 
tion of  consecrated  lives  to  their  solution.  In  college  life  the  great 
aim  is  education.  Education  for  what?  '^  For  a  living  "  some  one 
replies.  Education  for  what  ?  "  For  living,^'  another  answers.  How 
many  Canadian  students  are  seeking  to-day  an  education  for  "  living," 
rather  than  for  '*  a  living?"  What  though  we  spend  our  lives  in  shed- 
ding a  ray  of  light  through  heathen  darkness,  or  in  leading  a  single 
soul  in  our  home-community  to  a  higher  self-realization  ;  what  though 
we  stand  in  college  class-rooms  holding  forth  the  torch  of  truth,  or  in 
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the  country  school-house,  teaching  children  the  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge ;  what  though  we  guide  the  helm  of  state  as  crown-ministers,  or 
use  the  sacred  ballot  of  a  single  citizen.  What  ?  It  matters  not,  so 
long  as  we  each  receive  to  day  that  we  may  give  to-morrow ;  it  matters 
not  so  long  as  we  make  our  preparation  of  this  year  but  a  means  of 
discipline  that  we  may  in  the  best  way  give  our  lives  to  the  great 
twentieth  century,  which  is  fast  hurrying  towards  us.   ' 

Imperialism  !  A  word  fraught  with  deepest  significance 

IMPCRIALISM.  Jr  D 

and  momentous  destiny,  and  yet  to-day,  the  word  most 
glibly  spoken  by  a  zealous  Canadian  people.  Whence  comes  this 
wave  of  enthusiasm,  resistless  in  its  power  and  destructive  to  every 
obstacle  athwart  its  pathway  ?  Does  it  flow  from  an  emotion  born  of 
excitement,  superficial  and  transitory,  or  does  it  spring  from  an  intel- 
lectual judgment  based  upon  sufficient  data  for  a  logical  conclusion  ? 
Canada  is  a  young  and  vigorous  nation,  destined  to  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  progress  of  humanity.  In  the  choice  of  the  relationship  in 
which  it  can  best  fulfil  its  destiny,  reason,  and  not  emotion  must  be 
the  final  arbiter.  We  cannot  mistake  the  sentiment  which  to-day 
actuates  the  Canadian  nation.  It  is  imperialistic.  It  is  strongly 
emotional.  Is  it  as  strongly  rational  ?  As  with  individuals,  it  is  with 
nations.  If  a  man  would  develop  the  highest  powers  of  the  self,  he  is 
sometimes  called  upon  to  sever  his  connection  with  home  and  friends 
and  country,  that  yonder  in  a  darkened  continent  or  lonely  isle,  he 
might  realize  his  greatest  capabilities.  And  if  Canada  would  fulfil  it& 
highest  possibility,  the  severance  of  the  mother  tie  in  some  distant 
future  may  be  that  essential  which  will  permit  the  exercise  of  the  most 
potent  influence  in  the  world's  civilization.  We  are  a  mixed  people, 
French  and  English,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  but  all  Cana- 
dians, and  all  interested  in  our  native  land,  "The  land  we  love  the 
most."  Why  then  assail  our  fellow  citizens  in  a  sister  province,  who,, 
while  not  as  yet  fired  with  imperialistic  zeal,  are  just  as  patriotic  and 
true  to  country,  as  they  of  English  origin.  Let  him  who  calls  his 
countryman  a  traitor  cast  the  first  stone.  Fellow  Canadians  let  us  be 
loyal  to  our  country  and  loyal  to  the  mother  land,  but  above  all  let  us 
be  loyal  to  our  privilege  and  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  us  a& 
a  Christian  people  to  spread  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Sentiment  is  good,  but  sentiment  is  not  all. 
Growth,  development,  perfection,  this  is  the  great  ideal  we  should 
ever  keep  before  us  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation,  and  whether  an 
imperialistic  tie,  or  national  independence,  or  annexation  to  the  Ameri- 
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can  republic  be  our  final  destiny,  let  us  enter  into  the  discussion 
thereof  in  a  spirit  of  toleration,  with  a  high  motive,  a  calm  judgment, 
and  a  brave  determination  to  play  our  noblest  part  in  the  world's 
drama.  ______ 

Notes. 


Victoria  students,  one  and  all,  were  sorely  grieved,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Monday,  January  22nd,  to  learn  of  the  sudden  illness  of  their 
Chancellor  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  The  sympathy  of  the  entire 
student  body  is  with  him  in  his  illness,  and  they  all  most  earnestly 
trust  that  he  will  soon  be  restored  to  health  to  carry  on  for  many 
years  his  noble  work  in  College,  Church  and  State.  We  are  glad  to 
report  a  steady  progress  toward  recovery. 

A  MOVEMENT  has  been  inaugurated  among  the  various  colleges  to 
organize  a  student's  club  for  the  discussion  of  sociological  problems. 
The  object  is  a  worthy  one,  and  we  feel  assured  that  »all  the  students 
interested  in  social  themes  will  avail  themselves  of  this  splendid 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  ways  and  means  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
present  conditions  of  society  which  menace  freedom  and  develop- 
ment, and  thwart  the  progress  towards  the  time  "  when  men  shall 
brothers  be  the  whole  world  o'er." 

Mrs.  McDougall,  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  George  McDougall, 
while  in  Toronto  last  summer,  gave  us  the  following  information 
concerning  the  meteor  which  is  now  in  the  Library  : 

"The  stone  was  originally  situated  in  the  plains  seventy  miles  east 
of  Edmonton,  and  when  first  found  by  white  men  was  entirely  above 
ground.  It  is  probable  that  when  it  fell  it  buried  itself  in  the  ground, 
and  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  been  raised,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  rains  of  countless  years  washed  away  the  soil  around  it,  leaving  it 
in  the  exposed  position  in  which  it  was  found.  It  was  situated  in  the 
territory  of  a  Cree  tribe,  governed  by  Chief  Maskepetoon,  and  this 
gentleman  offered  it  to  the  late  George  McDougall,  if  he  would  come 
and  take  it  away.  Mr.  McDougall's  son,  David,  hired  a  man  and 
cart  and  brought  it  into  Edmonton.  From  Edmonton  it  was  sent  to 
Winnipeg,  and  finally  to  the  Mission  Rooms  at  Toronto.  There  was 
some  dispute  as  to  where  it  should  be  kept,  and  when  Mrs.  McDougall 
was  in  Ontario  some  years  ago,  she  informed  the  missionary  authori- 
ties that  it  had  been  her  husband's  wish  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
College  Museum  ;  so  it  was  forwarded  to  Cobourg.  Pieces  were 
taken  from  it  at  Winnipeg  and  at  Toronto.     As  far  as  Mrs.  McDougall 
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knows,  the  Indians  did  not  worship  it  or  reverence  it  in  any  way  ;  but 
they  believed  it  had  been  sent  by  the  Good  Spirit,  and  that  while  it 
remained  with  them  they  would  not  lack  buffalo.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
at  the  time  of  its  removal  the  Blackfoot  Indians  herded  all  the  remain- 
ing buffalo  into  the  territory  to  the  south  of*  these  plams,  and  kept 
them  there  until  they  were  all  killed.  The  Cree  Indians  still  connect 
the  removal  of  this  stone  with  the  disappearance  of  this  kind  of  game. 
The  resemblance  to  a  face  which  is  seen  in  the  stone  had  no  signifi- 
cance to  the  Indians." 


ipersonals  anb  lEycbanges* 


Personals. 


[In  order  that  these  columns  may  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  we  would  urge  upon 
the  graduates  and  students  the  importance  of  forxoarding,  from  time  to  time,  any  appropriate 
and  interesting  items  that  may  cams  to  hand.] 

A  CTA  desires  to  extend  to  all  the  graduates  and  ex-students  of 
■'*^  Victoria  its  best  wishes  for  a  most  happy  and  prosperous  New 
Year.  Amid  the  toils  and  pleasures  of  life,  do  not  forget  the  claims 
of  "  Old  Vic."  upon  your  kindly  regard  and  grateful  remembrance. 
Mail  a  card  or  a  letter  to  the  "  Personal "  editor,  giving  a  news  item, 
a  greeting,  a  word  of  encouragement,  a  message  for  your  former  class- 
mates or  your  fellow  graduates,  some  token  of  a  still  living  interest  in 
your  Alma  Mater.  In  this  way  the  "  Personals  "  column  may  be 
made  the  means  of  producing  a  stronger  bond  of  sympathy  and 
fellow-feeling  among  the  alumni  of  the  university,  which  shall  be 
beneficial  not  only  to  the  institution,  but  also  to  the  individuals 
themselves. 

J.  W.  Mulligan,  '92,  is  residing  at  present  in  Rochester. 

B.  J.  Hales,  '94,  is  teaching  at  McGregor,  Man.  ' 

E.  R.  DoxsEE,  '92,  is  Professor  of  Classics  in  Albert  College, 
Belleville. 

E.  B.  HuTCHERSON,  '92,  is  assistant  master  in  the  High  School  at 
Regina,  N.W.T. 

J.  J.  Morgan,  '92,  has  returned  from  Calgary,  and  is  now  engaged 
as  teacher  in  the  Omemee  High  School. 

A.  E.  FiSHEk,  '98,  has  been  attending  the  Normal  School  at 
Regina. 
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D.  Kappele  and  N.  A.  Burwash,  of  the  class  of  '02,  have  given  up 
their  Arts  studies,  the  one  to  enter  upon  a  course  in  medicine  at  the 
Toronto  Medical  School,  and  the  other  to  attend  the  School  of 
Practical  Science. 

The  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  that  fires  the  heart  of  every 
student  of  Victoria  in  these  stirring  times,  finds  its  objective  point 
just  now  in  the  representative  of  our  college  with  the  Canadian  con- 
tingent in  South  Africa,  Mr.  D.  V.  Odium,  of  the  class  of  '03. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  name  of  Miss  M.  B.  Reynar,  '99,  in  the 
list  of  the  members  of  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Ontario  Normal 
College  Monthly.  Miss  Reynar's  efficient  services  to  Acta  have  not 
been  overlooked,  and  her  literary  training  and  experience  are  thus 
receiving  due  recognition. 

R.  Emberson,  '99,  paid  the  students  a  brief  visit  lately,  to  report 
to  them  the  success  he  has  attained  in  his  work  as  their  missionary 
representative  to  the  Epworth  Leagues  of  the  Province.  He  was  re- 
joicing over  the  glad  intelligence  that  he  had  been  appointed  mis- 
sionary to  Japan,  representing  the  Lindsay  and  Cannington  Districts. 
Humphrey  A.  Graham,  '96,  has  also  received  a  similar  appointment. 

T.  K.  SiDEY,  Ph.D.,  '91,  Chicago,  has  recently  been  engaged  as 
instructor  in  Latin  in  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa.  This  is  a 
Methodist  institution,  and  the  largest  purely  denominational  school 
west  of  Chicago. 

N.  L.  Massey,  '87,  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  since  graduation, 
having  held  successfully  positions  in  Morrisburg  Collegiate  Institute, 
Albert  College,  and  Niagara  Falls  High  School.  He  is  now  Principal 
of  the  High  School  at  Athens. 

J.  A.  Jackson,  '89,  is  now  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  engagement 
as  Principal  of  the  Iroquois  High  School.  The  position  was  reputed 
to  be  a  very  difficult  one,  but  so  far  he  has  been  very  successful,  and 
can  now  boast  of  controlling  the  best  equipped  High  School  in  the 
Province. 

W.  M.  DoxsEE,  '92,  formerly  assistant  in  mathematics  in  Hamilton 
Collegiate  Institute,  has,  since  the  opening  of  this  year,  been  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  Mathematical  Master  in  Perth  Collegiate  Institute.  Mr. 
Doxsee  was  Business  Manager  of  Acta  during  the  year  '9i-'92,  and 
still  evinces  a  keen  interest  in  its  progress. 

R.  G.  Graham,  '91,  was  appointed,  in  1894,  Principal  of  the  Gan- 
anoque  High  School,  a  position  which  he  still  holds.  Under  his^ 
management  the  school  has   grown   to  such  an  extent  that  a  new 
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building  has  had  to  be  erected,  and  now  it  holds  a  foremost  position 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province. 

Miss  H.  S.  Albarus,  '95,  is  teaching  modern  languages  in  Morris- 
burg  Collegiate  Institute.  She  received  an  appointment  to  this 
position  soon  after  graduation,  but  before  long  was  obliged  to  resign 
on  account  of  ill-health.  As  soon  as  she  had  recovered,  however,  the 
Board  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  her  services  once  more,  so  well 
satisfied  were  they  with  her  work. 

R.  A.  Spencer,  of  last  year's  specialist  class,  so  active  in  every 
branch  of  Christian  work  about  the  college,  has  taken  unto  himself  a 
partner  in  life.  Miss  Mary  A.  Rush,  of  Seville,  Ohio.  The  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  one  September  morning  at  the  Methodist 
parsonage  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  by  Rev.  E.  W.  McBrien  of  Echo  Bay. 
The  scene  of  the  labors  of  the  happy  couple  this  year  is  the  Sylvan 
circuit  in  the  Toronto  Conference. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Sanderson,  of  Bay  Mills,  Michigan,  was  recently 
married  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Edna  Davis  of  that 
place.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
mother  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stone.  A  reception  was  tendered  this  popular 
young  pastor  and  his  bride  on  their  arrival  at  their  home  in  Bay  Mills. 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  chronicle  here  an  event,  which,  when 
announced,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  entire  college.  The  first  break  in 
the  circle  of  the  class  of '98  occurred  on  the  night  of  November  21st, 
when  Miss  E.  H.  D.  Moore  met  her  death  in  a  runaway  accident  near 
St.  Thomas.  She  was  returning  from  Fingal  with  a  party  of  lady 
students  from  Alma  College,  who  had  been  taking  part  in  a  concert  in 
that  village,  and  whom  Miss  Moore  accompanied  as  chaperone.  In 
some  way  the  horses  became  unmanageable,  the  occupants  of  the 
vehicle  were  thrown  out  and  Miss  Moore  instantly  killed.  Since 
graduation  she  had  spent  a  year  in  training  at  the  Normal  College, 
Hamilton,  and  had  been  engaged  only  last  September  as  mathematical 
instructor  at  Alma  Ladies'  College.  Her  many  student  friends  who 
had  known  her  during  her  college  course,  united  on  the  occasion  of 
her  funeral  in  expressing,  as  best  they  might,  to  the  sorrowing 
relatives  at  Islington,  their  sympathy  and  their  esteem  of  their  former 
college  friend,  whose  geniality  of  disposition  and  earnestness  of  char- 
acter gave  promise  of  a  noble  and  useful  career. 

The  graduates  and  ex-students  of  Victoria  in  Manitoba  and  the 
North- West  Territories  have  organized  themselves  into  a  society,  with 
the  dual  object  of  encouraging  a  sentiment  of  unity  and  attachment  to 
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the  Aima  Mater  for  the  sake  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  of  providing 
a  means  whereby  the  authorities  of  the  university  may  lay  any  pro- 
posals they  desire  before  Victoria's  sons  in  the  West.  They  are 
aiming  further  at  bringing  about  a  hearty  good  feeling  between  the 
students  of  Victoria  and  those  of  Wesley ;  with  this  end  in  view,  they 
have  established  two  scholarships  in  the  latter  college  of  the  value  of 
$40  each — one  in  Arts  and  one  in  Theology.  They  purpose  having 
an  annual  gathering  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Conference, 
which  next  year  is  to  be  held  at  Brandon.  The  officers  of  the  new 
organization  are  as  follows :  President,  Dr.  J.  McLean,  Neepawa, 
Man.;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Rev.  R.  E.  Spence,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Lumsden, 
N.W.T.;  Executive  Committee  :  Prof.  J.  H.  Riddell,  Rev.  H.  Wigle, 
B.A.,  Rev.  E.  M.  Burwash,  M.A.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  fol- 
lowing are  members  :  Drs.  Sparling,  Stewart,  Laird ;  Revs.  C.  Cur- 
relley,  B.A.,  T.  E.  Morden,  B.A.,  James  Woodstock,  F.  Langford, 
B.A.,  B.D.,  W.  D.  Misener,  W.  Bridgman,  J.  J.  Crookshanks,  J.  W. 
Saunby,  B.A.,  A.  B.  Osterhout,  Ph.B.,  Prof.  F.  Osborne,  W.  H.  C 
Leech,  B.A.,  J.  H.  Ruttan,  R.  A.  Scarlett,  J.  W.  Bell,  B.D.,  A.  J. 
Tufts,  B.A.,  B.D.,  T.  C.  Buchanan,  Thos.  Lawson,  William  Halstead, 
William  Elliott,  B.A.,  T.  J.  McCrossan,  B.A.,  B.D.,  John  McDougall, 
R.  E.  McCullough,  B.A.,  W.  G.  Wilson,  E.  R.  Steinhauer,  J.  A. 
McClung,  J.  S.  Woodsworth,  B.A.,  R.  G.  Martin,  B.A.,  B.D.,  F.  B. 
Stacey,  B.A.,  E.  J.  Hopper,  B.A.,  W.  W.  Abbott,  B.A.,  B.D.,  M.  M. 
Bennett,  B.A.;  Messrs.  B.  J.  Hales,  B.A.,  E.  J.  Hutcherson,  B.A., 
A.  E.  Fisher,  B.A.,  H.  W.  Ferrier,  J.  H.  Munson,  B.A.,  G.  A.  Elliott, 
B.A.,  Frank  Nugent. 


Exchanges. 


nPHE  McGill  Outlook,  of  December  14th,  contains  an  interesting 
*■       and  sympathetic  sketch  of  the  life  and  labors   of  Sir  J.    W. 
Dawson,  who  achieved  such  brilliant  results  for  science  in  America. 

Tis  the  half-empty  vessel  that  freest  emits 

The  water  that's  in  it.     Thus  'tis  with  men's  wits  : 

Or  at  least  with  their  knowledge. — Meredith. 

McMaster  University  Monthly  comes  to  us  this  year  with  its  cus- 
tomary high  standard  in  point  of  matter  and  literary  style.  A  valuable 
contribution  to  the  November  number  is  a  paper  by  J.  W.  A.  Stewart, 
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reviewing  the  progress  of  religious  thought  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  He  points  out  clearly  and  briefly  the  changed  attitude  of 
the  thoughtful  church  member  towards  the  three  movements  that  have 
to  do  with  the  doctrine  of  "  Future  Punishment,"  "  The  Theory  of 
Evolution,"  and  "  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible."  Among  the 
student  contributions,  G.  R.  Hannah's  "  Study  of  Browning "  is 
worthy  of  m-ention. 


'     THE   TEMPLE   OF   FAME. 

"  '  How  far  away  is  the  Temple  of  Fame  ?  ' 

Said  a  youth  at  the  dawn  of  day  ; 
And  he  toiled  and  dreamed  of  a  deathless  name, 
But  the  hours  went  by  and  the  evening  came, 
And  left  him  feeble,  and  old,  and  lame, 

To  plod  on  his  cheerless  way. 

"  For  the  path  to  Fame  is  a  weary  climb. 

Up  a  mountain  steep  and  high  ; 

There  are  many  who  start  in  their  youthful  prime, 

But  in  the  battle  with  Fate  and  Time, 

For  one  who  reaches  those  heights  sublime. 

Are  thousands  who  fall  and  die. 

"  '  How  far  away  is  the  Temple  of  Good  ?  ' 

Said  a  youth  at  the  dawn  of  day  ; 
And  he  strove  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood 
To  help  and  succor,  as  best  he  could. 
The  aged  and  poor,  as  all  men  should. 

On  their  hard  and  dreary  way. 

"  He  was  careless  alike  of  praise  and  blame, 
But  after  his  work  was  done, 
An  angel  of  glory  from  Paradise  came, 
And  wrote  on  high  his  glorious  name. 
Proclaiming  to  all  that  the  Temple  of  Fame 
And  the  Temple  of  Good  are  one. 

"  For  this  is  the  lesson  that  Time  and  Tide, 
Have  taught  since  the  world  began  ; 
That  those  whose  names  shall  never  die, 
Who  shine  like  stars  in  our  human  sky. 
And  brighter  grow  as  the  years  roll  by. 
Are  men  who  have  lived  for  man." — Ex. 
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The  November  number  of  the  Pratt  Institute  Monthly  is  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  Social  Settlement  Movement.  The  leading 
article,  by  Robert  A.  Woods,  traces  the  development  of  this  phase  of 
the  practice  of  Christian  charity  from  the  monastic  brotherhoods  of 
the  Middle  Ages  down  through  the  records  of  the  philanthropic 
endeavors  of  Howard,  Wilberforce,  and  Shaftesbury,  and  the  revo- 
lutionary struggles  in  France,  to  the  Christian  Socialists  of  this 
century  in  England,  such  as  Charles  Kingsley,  Thomas  Hughes  and 
John  Ruskin.  After  briefly  sketching  the  work  of  Denison  and 
Toynbee,  the  originators  of  university  settlements,  the  writer  proceeds 
to  a  discussion  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  them.  "The  impor- 
tance of  sharing  the  life  of  working  people  in  some  real  sense,  in  order 
to  understand  them,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  .  .  .  The 
greatest  of  all  results  thus  far  in  the  career  of  all  the  settlements  lies  in 
the  reflex  influence  upon  their  residents.  An  increasing  number  of 
young  men  and  women,  after  a  period  of  settlement  work,  return  to 
the  ordinary  ways  of  life,  but  with  a  new  sense  of  the  meaning  and 
power  of  life  at  this  present  time." 

Mistress — "  Bridget,  these  are  ewers  ;  I  hope  you'll  not  call  them 
jugs  any  more."  Bridget — "Thank  yez,  mum.  Sure,  an'  is  these 
cups  mine  too  ?  " 

The  editorial  board  of  Varsity  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excel- 
lent Christmas  number  with  which  it  has  concluded  its  series  of  issues 
for  the  year.  Among  the  literary  contributions  is  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  Kipling's  work  as  a  lasting  monument  of  British  patriotism, 
by  no  less  able  a  writer  than  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Associate  Editor 
of  the  Outlook.  J.  A.  McVannel,  Ph.D.,  contributes  an  interesting 
criticism  of  Browning's  "Saul,"  while  W.  Libby,  B.A.,  treats  succinctly 
the  merits  of  the  two  contending  literary  forces  of  Idealism  and 
Realism.  A  number  of  racy,  short  stories  by  W.  A.  Eraser,  Joanna  E. 
Wood  and  others  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the  issue.  We  are 
glad  to  notice  that  the  students  of  our  sister  college  are  becoming 
more  and  more  impressed  with  their  obligation  to  contribute  something 
to  the  progress  and  development  of  our  Canadian  literature. 

The  following  exchanges  have  been  received  during  the  Michaelmas 
term  :  Queen's  University  Journal,  Argosy,  Ontario  Normal  College 
Monthly,  O.  A.  C.  Review,  McGill  Outlook,  Presbyterian  College 
Journal,  McMaster  Monthly,  The  Phoenix,  Lasell  Leaves,  The  Clarion, 
Our  Dumb  Animals,  The  Intercollegian,  The  Ottawa  Naturalist, 
Progress,  Vox  Wesleyana,  Trinity  Review,  Notre  Dame  Scholastic, 
3 
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University  Record,  University  Courier,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Albert 
College  Times,  Pratt  Institute  Monthly,  The  Student,  University 
Monthly,  -The  Abbey  Student,  The  Dalhousie  Gazette,  Manitoba 
College  Journal,  Self  Culture,  St.  John's  College  Magazine,  Varsity, 
Science  and  Industry,  Dickinsonian,  Methodist  Magazine. 


Xocals* 


X900. 

Happy  New  Year ! 

Spring  term — think  of  it ! 

ScHLiCTER  has  applied  for  a  position  on  the  fire  brigade.  He 
rushed  up  with  a  cupful  of  water  to  put  out  the  fire  in  Dr.  Bell's  room. 
References — Robert. 

."Where's  my  man???"— Miss  S ,  '03  (after  the  Juniors'  "At 

Home  ") — and  no  wonder,  for  how  can  a  girl  get  to  Parkdale  after  a 
reception  without  money  and  without  Price  ? 

Dr.  "  John  "  was  lecturing  on  elocution  ;  Stapleford  wishes  to  draw 
an  illustration  from  Ian  Maclaren  :  "  Perhaps  you've  read  the  '  Bonnie 
Briar  Bush,'  Doctor,"  he  suggested.     The  Doctor  thought  he  had. 

Scene,  the  same :  The  Doctor  had  just  explained  how  the  tones  of 
his  voice  frightened  a  canine. 

A  Brother :  "  Might  not  your  facial  expression  have  had  something 
to  do  with  it  ?  " 

Coaxes  has  a  model  landlady.  He  had  three  cousins  in  for  New 
Year's  dinner. 

Smith,  '01,  is  maintaining  an  average  speed  of  thirteen  ladies  per 
night  on  the  rink. 

The  following  is  not  left  over  from  the  account  of  the  "  Bob,"  but 
was  well  put  in  at  the  presidential  nominations  for  class  of  1903  : 
"  I  nominate  Mr.  McKee."— Mis  C— 11— n. 
"  I  nominate  Mr.  Pickup." — Miss  D — gw — 11. 

Caldwell,  '01,  spent  Christmas  with  his  cousine,  and,  on  the  Sun- 
day before  catechized  the  youth  of  the  Sabbath  School,  rather  under 
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difficulty  when  it  came  to  drawing  out  the  fact  that  man  has  a  soul. 
Here  is  part  of  the  dialogue  : 

'*  What  is  the  difference  between  me  and  a  horse  ?  " 

*'  Please,  sir,  a  horse  has  four  legs." 

"  Yes,  but  what's  the  difference  between  me  and  a  cow  ?  " 

"  Please,  a  cow  has  horns  and  a  tail." 

"  What  brought  me  here,  anyway  ?  " 

(Stage  whisper  from  bad  boys'  class)  "  Love  !  " 

Scene. — Friday  evening  on  the  rink  : 

Bingham — "  May  I  have  the  next  band  Miss  R ?  " 

Miss  R . — "  Well— yes— if  it's  not  the  last." 

"Fergie"  (rushing  up) — "This  is  the  last  Miss  R— — ■.  This  is 
mine." — Exit  Bingham. 

The  various  classes  have  re-organized  for  the  Easter  term  with  the 
usual  quota  of  officers.  The  following  will  be  sufficient  for  reference  : 
Class  of  I  goo  :  Honorary  President,  Chancellor  Burwash  ;  President, 
W.  J.  Spence  ;  Secretary,  C.  W.  Flint.  Class  of  1901  :  Honorary  Pres- 
ident, Dr.  Bell ;  President,  W.  S.  Daniels  ;  Secretary,  A.  Crux.  Class 
of  1902  :  Honorary  President,  Prof.  Robertson  ;  President,  J.  E. 
Hiighson ;  Secretary,  W.  J.  Mortimore ;  in  this  class  last  term's 
officers  were  re-elected  in  toto.  Class  of  1903  :  Honorary  President, 
Dr.  Horning ;  President,  E.  W.  Wallace ;  Cor.  Sec,  E.  H.  Jolliffe. 


"On  Dit." 

"  If  a  wife  does  not  '  sew '  do  in  Dakota  her  husband  can  get  a 
divorce." — Stewart.     Oh  ! 

"Gentlemen,  I  hold  fast  to  a  personal  devil." — Dean  of  the 
Theological  Faculty. 

"  I  wish  the  '  Lit.'  would  hurry  up  and  take  that  full  dress  vest 
off  my  hands." — Wood. 

"  We  never  miss  a  night." — Haith  and  Higgs. 

"  I'd  like  the  '  Lit.'  to  send  me  to  London  as  representative.  I've 
a  girl  up  there."— J.  G.  D. 

"  I'll  bet  twenty-five  dollars  I  can  get  any  girl  in  the  library  to 
smile  at  me." — B — gh — m. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  how  I  fell  into  line  with  the 
Presbyterian  Ladies'  College  going  home  from  church — and  stopped 
the  whole  procession  ?  " — Cook. 

"  Daddy,  won't  you  buy  me  a  razor." — Jamie  Rockwell. 
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"  I  got  in  my  application  for  kindergarten  instructor  on  tiie  rink 
ahead  of  both  Wood  and  Porter." — McCormick. 

"  If  you  gentlemen  loved  the  young  ladies  as  much  as  I  respect 
them ."—Robert. 

The  union  Literary  Society  held  its  final  meeting  of  a  most  success- 
ful fall  term  on  the  evening  of  December  i6th.  After  the  regular 
business  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  term  : 
Honorary  President,  Dr.  McKenzie ;  President,  A.  N.  St.  John  ;  ist 
Vice-President,  D.  J.  Thorn ;  2nd  Vice-President,  S.  F.  Dixon ; 
Critic,  J.  W.  Davidson,  B.A.  ;  Assistant  Critic,  G.  W.  W.  Rivers  ; 
Leader  of  the  Government,  G.  E.  Porter ;  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
R.  J.  Mclntyre  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  A.  J.  Freleigh  ;  Recording 
Secretary,  W.  S.  Daniels  ;  Assistant  Recording  Secretary,  T.  W.  Price  ; 
Treasurer,  C.  E.  Auger  ;  Curator,  H.  Neville  ;  Pianist,  S.  H.  Pickup  ; 
Assistant  Pianist,  E.  B.  Jackson.  The  meeting  broke  up  with 
refreshments  and  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

The  spring  session  opened  with  an  interesting  meeting  on  January 
13th.  A  statesman-like,  but,  withal,  humorous  speech  from  the  Throne 
was  read  by  Lord  Robert,  the  Governor-General.  Many  excellent 
speeches,  extracts  of  which  are  given  below,  were  delivered,  and  the 
members  "  lunched  "  together  after  adjournment. 


Clippings  from  the  Hansard. 

Mclntyre — "  What's  the  point  ?  " 

Chapman — "  The  next  future  is  yet  to  come." 

Fox — "  We  will  see  the  city  town  clock." 

Chapman — "  It  will  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  being  killed." 

Knight — "  This  is  all  I  have  to  say."     (Loud  applause.) 

Mclntyre — "  The  government  has  not  reduced  the  price  of  natural 
gas  and  yet  they  waste  it  on  the  house  of  this  floor." 

Chapman — -"  We  have  been  listening  with  eyes  wide  open  and  can 
see  their  ideas." 

Oratory  was  rife  in  December.  On  the  sixth  the  ladies  held  their 
contest.  Though  no  reporters  were  admitted  it  has  leaked  out  that 
Misses  Scott  and  Bristol,  '03,  Smith,  '02,  Powell  and  Staples,  '01,  and 
Chown,  '00  spoke  ably  and  well  on  what  a  college  education  means 
for  a  woman.     Miss  Staples  was  awarded  first  place. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th,  Messrs.  Bagshaw  and  Kerr,  '03,  Green, 
Crockett  and  Nixon,  '02,   and  McCulloch,  '01,   gave  vent  to  their 
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eloquence  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Pioneer  Missionary."  The  judges 
rendered  a  verdict  against  Master  Kerr,  and  the  freshman  chirruped 
long  and  lustily. 

Victoria  has  entered  the  second  round  in  the  Intercollegiate 
Debating  series,  having  won  from  McMaster  on  December  4th,  before 
a  full  chapel.  A  disagreement  in  the  interpretation  of  terms  in  the 
subject.  Resolved,  "That  competition  is  more  beneficial  to  mankind 
than  co-operation  would  be,"  was  unfortunate,  but  did  not  prevent 
able  speaking  on  both  sides.  Victoria  upheld  the  negative.  The 
college  congratulates  Messrs.  Farewell  and  J.  W.  Davidson,  B.A.,  in 
carrying  our  cause  to  victory.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Stewart  now  take 
up  the  standard  against  Osgoode.     Success  be  with  them. 

The  brethren  came  "  thronging  with  merriment  and  jest  "  to  Harry 
Webb's  on  the  night  of  December  13th,  that  being  the  occasion  of 
their  annual  bun-feed.  Dobson  '02  gave  them  a  sermon  on  the  text, 
"  Get  thy  money's  worth,"  and  everybody  acted  on  the  advice. 
Dinner  ended,  such  as  were  able  to  utter  a  sound  regaled  one  another 
with  their  old  tea-meeting  speeches,  interspersed  with  numerous  toasts 
to  the  ladies.  Certainly  this  year's  dinner  of  the  theological  students 
was  an  unqualified  success  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  everyone 
present.  Robert  hopes  this  event  may  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  sun 
and  the  moon  endure. 

The  class  of  '01  held  a  very  pleasant  reception  on  the  20th 
of  November.  A  choice  programme,  to  detail  which  would  but 
tantalize  those  who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  receive  invitations, 
was  rendered,  followed  by  promenading  and  refreshments.  The 
President  and  his  staff  then  scurried  around  to  get  boys  enough  as 
escorts,  one  with  every  four  girls  at  least,  after  which  everybody 
departed  in  the  best  of  humor. 

On  Friday  evening,  December  8th,  Mrs.  Allen  and  Miss  Allen  '02 
were  "at  home"  to  the  members  of  the  sophomore  class  and  the 
ladies  of  the  college.  The  guests  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  bright 
hospitality  of  their  hostesses,  and  another  link  was  forged  in  the  chain 
which  keeps  the  unity  of  the  second  year  intact. 

In  both  literary  societies,  inter-year  debates,  as  usual,  received  much 
attention  last  term.  In  the  Women's  Literary  the  first  debate  of  the 
series  was  held  between  the  fourth  and  third  years.  The  former 
being  ably  represented  by  Miss  Bollert  and  Miss  Graham,  the  latter 
by  Miss  Woodsworth  and  Miss  Powell.  The  strife  was  keenly  waged 
with  the  result  that  the  decision  was  given  in  favor  of  the  third  year. 
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In  the  Union  Literary  Society  the  specialists  were  victors  over  the 
freshmen,  the  juniors  over  the  sophomores,  and  the  seniors  over  the 
B.D.'s.  The  finals  in  these  two  series  will  be  awaited  with  much 
interest. 


The  Conversazoine. 

Victoria  donned  her  finest  holiday  attire  on  Friday  evening, 
December  ist,  in  honor  of  the  annual  conversazione  given  by  the 
Union  Literary  Society.  Nor  was  this  too  much  for  that  occasion 
towards  which  many,  besides  student-hearts,  had  looked  with  such 
pleasurable  anticipation. 

Arrival  only  quickened  this  feeling,  for  everywhere  the  luxury  of 
decoration,  for  which  thanks  is  largely  due  to  the  ladies  so  deeply 
interested  in  our  college,  seemed  to  assure  the  guests  that  every 
possible  thought  had  been  taken  for  their  happiness.  An  immense 
bank  of  green — palms  and  ferns — along  the  centre  of  the  main  hall 
greeted  the  eye,  and  beyond  this  a  glimpse  of  D'Alesandro's  orchestra 
caused  a  flood  of  sweet  memories. 

On  the  first  floor  the  magnificent  dais,  where  Miss  Mowat,  Mrs. 
Burwash  and  the  other  lady  patronesses  received  the  guests,  was  most 
artistic.  This  with  the  profusion  of  rugs,  hangings,  and  easy-chairs, 
made  "  B.  6  "  the  popular,  indeed,  it  would  seem,  the  only  rendez- 
vous— for  where  is  the  fair  maid  who  can  resist  so  happy  a  combination 
of  the  aesthetic  and  the  practical  ?  The  additional  orchestra  on  the 
second  floor  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  music.  Here, 
too,  the  hospitable  appearance  of  Alumni  and  Jackson  Halls,  and  the 
numerous  cosy-corners  and  tete-k-tetes  must  be  answerable  for  the 
number  of  promenades  which  were  "  sat  out."  The  artistic  triumph 
of  the  evening,  however,  was  the  chapel,  with  its  profusion  of  flowers, 
and  its  graceful  drapings  in  red,  white  and  blue. 

The  Library  exhibit  of  manuscripts,  curios  and  rare  volumes,  and 
the  museum  exhibit  were  most  interesting. 

As  for  those  present — Oh  for  words  to  describe  the  picture,  as  the 
stately  matrons,  in  rich  dark-hued  robes  stood  in  the  midst  of  groups 
of  fair  maidens  in  clinging  gowns  of  azure,  and  rose,  or  more  fre- 
quently still,  of  purest  white,  partially  hidden  by  a  wealth  of  roses — 
the  whole  thrown  into  relief  by  the  severely  sombre  attire  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  nineteenth  century  chivalry !  When  we  add  that 
eyes  were  never  brighter,  tresses  never  more  bewitchingly  wavy,  nor 
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smiles  more  gladsome,  what  word  more  does  the  imagination  need  to 
conjure  up  the  scene  of  brightness  and  beauty  ?  * 

When  all  the  guests  had  been  received  and  promenade  cards  told 
of  future  pleasures,  the  programme  was  entered  upon  in  the  chapel. 
The  ever-popular  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club  delighted  their  hearers, 
while  the  College  Glee  Club  won  golden  opinions  by  the  magnificent 
harmony  in  the  rendering  of  their  songs.  Miss  Berryman's  reading 
and  Miss  Carter's  violin  solo  contributed  much  to  the  programme, 
while  the  songs  of  Miss  Millet  and  Mr.  Carnahan  thrilled  the 
audience. 

Then  foUoyved  the  promenades,  during  which  time  the  Harry  Webb 
Company  dispensed  most  tempting  refreshments. 

But,  except  for  those  who  were  privileged  to  meet  the  representa- 
tives at  supper  afterwards,  the  inevitable  end  came  with  the  fourth 
extra,  and  slowly  and  regretfully  gentle  voices  said  their  adieux,  while 
patient  chaperones  smiled  indulgently. 

A  few  moments  in  which  girl  friends  chatter  in  the  dressing- 
rooms,  then  a  rumble  of  carriages,  and  the  lights  begin  to  disappear 
in  Victoria.  Soon  the  upper  corriders  are  dark  and  deserted  save  for 
a  few  withering  rose-leaves  which  now  huddle  together  and  tell  of 
many  a  tender  glance  and  word  exchanged  in  the  halls  where  naught 
but  prosy  lectures  are  wont  to  be  delivered. 

The  Conversazione  Committee,  whose  untiring  labors  were  so 
deservedly  appreciated,  consisted  of  Messrs.  W.  E.  Gilroy,  B.A., 
Chairman ;  W.  K.  Allen  'oo,  Secretary;  J.  G.  Davidson  'oo.  Treasurer ; 
A.  R.  Chapman,  B.A.,  G.  A.  Fergusson  'oo,  A.  Henderson  'oi,  C.  B. 
Sissons  'oi,  J.  L.  Stewart  'oi,  J.  R.  Van  Wyck  '02,  W.  R.  Archer  '02, 
C.  B.  Bingham  '02,  R.  G.  Dingman  '03,  E.  W.  S.  Coates  '03,  E.  H. 
Jolliffe  '03,  T.  M.  Buley,  W.  W.  Wagg,  and  E.  Lawson. 


Echoes. 

Neville  boasts  of  having  sat  out  three  promenades  with  "just  one 
girl." 

But  "Fergie"  had  six  (or  thereabout)  with  another,  and  made  a  "love 
set"  of  it. 

CuRTS  (dolefully,  to  fair  partner)  "  This  promenade  is  not  half  long 
enough." 

Freleigh — "  Aren't  you  sorry  this  promenade  is  over  ?  "  Young 
Lady—"  Oh,  I  don't  know  that  I  am." 

Porter  was  left  in  a  "  painful "  situation  when  his  cab  didn't  wait 
for  him. 
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Htbletics- 


TJ OCKEY  next ! 

"  How  are  the  mighty  fallen." — Ladies  of^oi. 
"  Peacock  won  the  game  for  the  B.D's." — Everybody. 
The  naughty  ones  were  caught  napping. 

Fowler  at  centre  scrimmage  did  good  work  in  the  several  matches. 
Harry  Chown  was  the  hero  in  the  match  with  St.  Michael's. 
"  '  Fergie  '  has  a  hard  tackle." — St.  MichaeVs. 
"My  last  game  at  Rugby — hard  on  an  old  man." — Addison. 

We  have  to  report  only  one  serious  casuality  during  the  Rugby 
season.  Chapman  had  his  shoulder  injured  in  a  practice  match  with 
S.  P.  S.  and  was  put  out  of  the  game  for  the  season,  but  his  smiling 
countenance  in  the  library  predicts  a  speedy  recovery. 

The  Rugby  men  of  Victoria  feel  that  the  game  has  came  to  stay 
and  that  hereafter  there  will  be  no  lack  of  material  to  make  one,  if  not 
two,  good  teams.  The  team  this  fall  had  a  short  but  a  busy  season, 
and  considering  that  most  of  the  men  were  novices  in  the  game, 
they  were  playing  very  good  Rugby.  After  several  practice  matches 
with  other  colleges,  Victoria  met  St.  Micnael's,  one  of  the  strongest, 
if  not  the  strongest  team  that  entered  the  series.  The  Saints  were 
outclassed  in  mass  play,  but  the  brilliant  work  of  their  halves  won  the 
game.     The  scarlet  was  represented  by  : 

Back — Fergusson. 

Halves — Speir,  Nelles,  Amy. 

Quarter — Chown. 

Forwards — Dobson,  Porter,  Addison,  Doyle,  Fowler,  McCormick, 
Burwash  (Capt.),  Davidson,  Eakins  and  Mclntyre. 

Most  of  the  players  will  probably  be  in  college  next  year,  and  no 
doubt,  with  many  others,  will  begin  practice  early  and  inspire  the 
Association  men. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  institution,  the  B.D.'s  are 
champions  of  the  college  in  Association  Football.  The  juniors  have 
modestly  handed  over  the  cup  which  they  held  for  two  years. 
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An  interesting  series  of  alley  matches  has  been  played  between 
teams  from  the  Dental  College,  St.  Michael's,  Toronto  Medical  School 
and  Victoria.  St.  Michael's  seem  to  have  been  the  lucky  ones,  having 
won  both  "A"  and  "B"  series.  Chapman,  Amy,  Proc.  Burwash,  J.  G. 
Davidson,  J.  W.  Davidson,  Fowler  and  Addison  represented  Victoria  in 
the  various  series.  While  the  weather  was  still  fine  in  November, 
teams  representing  the  different  classes  played  in  a  tournament  for 
the  championship  in  alley.  The  men  of  '02  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  the  laurels. 

Thr  tennis  club  is  indebted  to  Hon.  Geo.  A.  Cox,  Mr.  A.  E.  Ames, 
C.  C.  James,  M.A.,  Mr.  Harold  Wilson  and  A.  E.  Lang,  B.A.,  for 
donations  to  the  winners  in  the  several  events  in  the  tournament. 

Again  the  the  rink  enthusiasts  have  laid  their  plans,  and  provided  a 
first-class  rink.  The  hockey  rink  has  been  made  wider  than  that  of 
last  year  by  twelve  feet,  and  the  skating  rink  has  also  been  extended. 
Mr.  Breen,  who  has  been  so  successful  in  the  past  in  providing  good 
ice,  has  again  been  engaged,  and  the  students  are  looking  forward  to  a 
good  season.  Tickets  for  outsiders  have  been  raised  to  $1.75  for  men, 
and  $1.25  for  ladies  and  children.  A  band  will  be  in  attendance  on 
Friday  nights.  Several  outside  clubs  have  applied  for  skating  and 
hockey  privileges.  The  students'  tickets  are  sold  by  the  rink  commit- 
tee, viz.,  Geo.  Fergusson,  '00 ;  G.  E.  Porter,  '01  ;  R.  J.  Mclntyre,  F.  H. 
Dobson,  '02,  and  Harry  Chown,  '03. 


Athletics  at  Victoria, 


TT  is  most  gratifying  to  the  friends  and  supporters  of  Victoria  Uni- 
^  versity  to  know  that  her  students  have  won  distinction  in  her 
examination  halls  since  federation  became  an  accomplished  fact.  This 
may  indeed  be  the  most  desirable  kind  of  success,  but  in  the  field  of 
athletics  there  has  been  a  lamentable  lack  of  anything  approaching 
distinction. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  our  football  team  was  a  credit  to  the 
University.  In  fact,  until  the  removal  of  our  Alma  J/a/^r  to  Toronto, 
there  were  few  educational  institutions  that  could  boast  of  possessing 
as  good  an  Association  football  team  as  Victoria  University.     From 
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'85  to  '89  we  were  defeated  only  three  times,  twice  by  'Varsity  and 
once  by  Norwood.  These  matches  were  lost  to  us  by  very  narrow 
margins. 

I  saw  our  baseball  team  in  '85  defeat  the  Cobourgs,  which  was  then 
one  of  the  strongest  amateur  teams  in  Canada.  In  the  same  year 
three  cricket  matches  were  played,  and  at  least  one  of  them  was  won. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  occasionally  read  in  the  Toronto 
papers,  a  foot-note  in  the  sporting  columns,  that  Victoria  was  van- 
quished at  Association  football  by  the  Dentals,  School  of  Science, 
et  al. 

How  have  the  mighty  fallen  ! 

The  cause  of  this  deterioration  in  athletics  at  "  Old  Vic."  is  a 
question  which  requires  not  only  an  answer,  but  also  some  criticism. 
The  thought  is  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  that  the  fault  lies 
with  the  student  body.  With  more  than  double  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance,  a  football  team  should  be  secured  that  would 
outclass  the  other  teams  of  the  league  in  which  Victoria  enters. 

It  was  a  short-sighted  policy  on  the  part  of  the  powers  that  be,  that 
no  provision  was  made  for  a  campus  and  a  gymnasium  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  University,  when  removal  to  Toronto  was  decided 
upon.  Probably  there  are  reasons  of  which  some  of  us  are  not  aware, 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  a  few  of  the  frills  about  that  magnificent 
structure  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  money  devoted  to 
athletic  purposes. 

It  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  love 
athletics.  Our  young  men  love  to  engage  in  different  kinds  of  games, 
and  to  measure  their  strength  and  skill  with  their  fellows.  Nothing  so 
attracts  the  youth  of  our  country  as  a  school,  college  or  university 
which  provides  the  requirements  for  physical  development.  What  has 
Victoria  to  offer  in  this  respect  ?  An  alley-board,  tennis  courts,  and 
an  open-air  skating-rink. 

I  have  heard  it  said  frequently,  that  'Varsity  offers  more  advantages 
for  physical  development  than  Victoria,  and  that  for  this  reason  alone, 
many  students  go  to  the  former  in  preference  to  the  latter.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  argued  that  all  the  privileges  of  Varsity  are  open  to  Victoria 
students.  Quite  true,  but  if  Victoria  is  to  preserve  her  identity,  and 
maintain  her  position  of  being  more  than  a  theological  college,  she* 
must  make  her  surroundings  as  attractive  as  those  of  'Varsity. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  authorities  of  Queen's  say  that  their  foot- 
ball team  has  been  the  greatest  advertisement  that  University  has  ever 
had. 
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That  Victoria  University  may  have  a  bright  and  prosperous  future 
is,  I  am  sure,  the  wish  of  all  her  sons  and  daughters.  There  are  many 
potent  factors  at  work  to  secure  this  desirable  end.  We  have  a  beauti- 
ful and  convenient  situation,  a  magnificent  building,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  a  staff  of  professors,  gentlemanly  in  their  bearing  and  scholarly 
in  their  attainments.  But  three  things  are  wanting  in  order  to  make 
Victoria  an  ideal  home  of  university  life — a  campus,  a  gymnasium  and 
a  students'  residence.  W.  J.  Drope,  '89. 

W.  BOG  ART  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

m^  Pbotograpber 
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Tt  is  not  €nougl) 

That  a  shoe   should  be   easy  and 
well  made.     It  should  be 

Up-to-date 

In  Shape  and  Style 

We  have  them  in  all  grades  of 
leather,  tans,  black  and  patent,  from 
the  best  makers  of  high-grade  shoes, 
at  popular  prices. 


THE  ROYAL 

ZS  Yongfe  Street      -      Toronto. 

All  shoes  polished  free  of  charge. 


All-wool  Underwear X 

Is  now  in  order.  We  have  them  in  all  sizes,  and  know  we  can  suit 
you  in  size,  quality,  and  price.  Come  and  examine  these  garments. 
You  will  be  pleased  with  them. 

FOOTBALL    SUITS,    $1.65. 


G.  E.  GOODMAN 


302>^  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


Order  a  pair  of  our  — ^ 


IDEAL  TROUSERS,  $4.75 

We'll  do  our  best  to  please  you.      Then  you  may  need  an  Evening 
Dress  Suit.      Remember  us  when  you  do. 

JOS.  J.  FOLLETT     -     Fine  Tailoring     -     (81  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO.  fZZ^zT.^': 

Largest  stock  of  College  Books  in  town.     Prices  right.     Discount  to  Students. 
Mail  Orders  a  specialty.      Second  Hand  Books  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
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A  Spiritual  Int^pretation  of  ''Merlin  and  the  Gleam.' 


TN  "Aurora  Leigh"  Mrs.  Browning  speaks  of  great  poets  as  "the 
*  only  truth-tellers  now  left  to  God,  the  only  speakers  of  essential 
truth,  opposed  to  relative,  comparative  and  temporal  truths  ;  the  only 
holders  of  His  sun-skirts  through  conventional  grey  glooms."  This 
nineteenth  century  has  been  characterized  by  an  intensely  practical 
spirit  ;  there  has  been  a  general  cry,  "  Away  with  the  dreamers,  the 
visionaries  ;  give  us  the  real,  the  serviceable  ;  and,  lo  !  they  know  not 
what  they  ask,  and,  having  it,  they  recognize  it  not  !  In  Leodogran's 
dream  King  Arthur  seemed  at  first  a  phantom  king,  and  all  else  real 
about  him,  suddenly  ;  however,  the  dream  is  changed,  "  the  solid 
earth  became  as  nothing,  but  the  king  stood  out  in  heaven  crowned." 
We  have  more  than  wild  dream-fancy  here  ;  there  is  a  hidden  truth, 
the  apparent  real  is  the  temporary  and  evanescent,  the  ideal  proves 
the  real  and  lasting — 

"  All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good  sAa//  exist." 

Wordsworth  has  defined  poetry  as  "  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of 
all  knowledge,"  and  in  Tennyson's  poetry  this  indefinable,  spiritual 
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element  appeals  most  strongly  to  us.  To  only  the  favored  few  the 
gods  have  given  that  clear  vision  which  sees  "  through  life  and 
death,"  and  finds  "the  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will  an  open  scroll," 
but  it  is  ours  at  least  to  take  up  their  dreams  of  high  desire  and  follow 
up  the  heights  whither  they  beckon  us  on,  and  always  on. 

In  the  realm  of  poetry  nowhere  do  we  find  a  loftier  purpose 
portrayed  for  us  than  in  "  Merlin  and  the  Gleam."  This  poem 
contains  in  beautiful  epitome  the  autobiography  of  Tennyson,  the 
poet ;  it  recalls  his  whole  literary  career,  with  its  undying  pursuit  of  a 
higher  poetic  ideal ;  but  underneath  the  personal  we  have  the  burning 
message  of  a  dying  prophet  to  a  needy  world. 

The  theme  for  us  is  the  soul  striving  after  a  higher  ideal,  and  in  the 
first  stanza  we  find  the  pretext  for  the  poem  ;  the  young  mariner 
"from  the  haven  under  the  sea-cliff"  is  typical  of  youth  hitherto 
sheltered  from  the  vicissitudes  and  shipwrecks  encountered  in  the 
great  voyage  of  life.  With  eyes  of  wonder  he  is  gazing  upon  honored 
old  age,  and  the  questions  arising  in  his  mind  find  their  answer  in 
words  of  such  significance  : 

"  I  am  Merlin, 
And  I  am  dying, 
I  am  Merlin, 
Who  follow  the  Gleam." 

Here  the  great  guiding  principle  is  suggested — the  Gleam,  which  is 
the  ideal.  The  old  magician  is  dying,  but  all  the  undaunted  pur- 
pose of  his  life  flashes  forth  in  that  eternal  present  tense,  "  I  folloiv 
the  Gleam." 

We  have,  then,  sketched  for  us  the  progress  of  the  soul  in  this 
pursuit  of  its  ideal.  The  second  stanza  is  a  piece  of  beautiful 
.S)mbolism  : 

"  Mighty  the  wizard, 
Who  found  me  at  sunrise 
Sleeping,  and  woke  me. 
And  learned  me  magic." 

As  Merlin  had  to  be  aroused  by  the  wizard,  as  the  poet  must  be 
awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  his  power,  so  youth  must  awaken  to 
a  knowledge  of  its  possibilities  ;  there  must  be  discontent  with  present 
attainments,  and  a  yearning  after  something  higher.  Not  the  feeling 
of  childhood  when  we  look  up  at  the  blue  sky  or  listen  to  the  restless 
sweep  of  the  wind  in  the  tree-tops,  and,  feeling  vaguely  the  sense  of 
the  infinite,  want  something  but  know  not  what ;  the  time  has  come 
for  something  definite,  for  a  fixed  purpose,  a  high  ideal,  which,  like 
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the  Gleam,  shall  permeate  everywhere,  shall  shine  in  upon  the  dark 
places  of  life,  shall  light  up  the  faces  of  those  around  us,  so  that  none 
will  seem  common,  and  what  were  otherwise  harsh  and  discordant 
shall  come  to  us  rather  as  "the  still  sad  music  of  humanity."  Mr. 
Ruskin,  whose  death  we  have  mourned  so  recently,  writes  of  the 
teaching  of  Greek  philosophers  that  "true  music  is  the  natural 
expression  of  a  lofty  passion  for  a  right  cause,"  and  in  proportion  as 
our  passions  become  narrow  and  low,  their  expression  by  musical 
sound  becomes  broken,  and  at  last  impossible.  The  measured  waves 
of  heaven  lend  themselves  only  to  expression  of  the  pure  and  lovely. 
Thus  the  ideal  makes  life  one  grand  harmonious  unity  : 

''  Moving  to  melody, 
Floated  the  Gleam." 

The  poet  next  portrays  for  us  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the 
world's  lack  of  sympathy  : 

"  Once  at  the  croak  of  a  raven  who  crost  it, 
A  barbarous  people. 
Blind  to  the  magic, 
And  deaf  to  the  melody, 
Snarled  at  and  cursed  me." 

We  know  what  the  "croak  of  the  raven"  is  to  him  who  would 
follow  the  ideal.  He  is  understood  by  those  only  who  themselves  in 
some  measure  see  visions  and  dream  dreams,  but  the  jest  cry  out  in 
scorn,  and  laugh  at  his  schemes  as  impossible,  forgetting  that 

•'  A  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 
Or. what's  a  heaven  for  ?" 

As  the  poet's  melody  is  deadened  by  harsh  criticism,  youth,  too, 
becomes  disheartened,  his  zeal  is  cooled  for  a  time,  and  he  almost 
looses  sight  of  his  ideal,  but 

"  The  Master  whispers, 
Follow  the  (i learn." 

A  saving  influence  comes  to  him,  and  youth's  hopefulness  is  only 
strengthened  by  man's  determination  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which 
now  he  recognizes. 

There  follows  a  period  of  uninterrupted  progress.  As  the  poet  goes 
from  lighter  to  loftier  themes,  as  the  light  .Kolian  music  swells  into  a 
grand  soulful  symphony,  such  is  the  progress  of  youth  following  the 
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Gleam;,  for  the  higher  our  ideal,  the. higher  we  rise,  and  again,  the 
higher  we  rise,  the  higher  still  our  ideal  becomes. 

But  with  the  seventh  stanza  all  is  changed;  a  great  chastening 
sorrow  cornes.  The  clouds  gather,  the  shadows  deepen,  the  storm 
breaks,  "a  mighty  storm  to  seize  and  sweep  the  wind-harp  of  thje 
soul."  From  the  darkness  comes  the  despairing  cry  of  the  soul, 
imprisoned  in  the  bewildering  Jabyrmth  of  doubt.  A  voice  conies 
now,  but  not  the  Master's  : 

"  Thou  hast  not  gained  a  real  height, 
Nor  art  thou  nearer  td  the  light, 
Because — the  scale  is  infinite. 

''  'Twere  better  not  to  breathe  or  speak. 
Than  cry  for  strength  remaining  weak, 
And  seem  to  find,  but  still  to  seek." 

But,  as  we  read  in  the  "  Mystery  of  Life,"  sorrow  is  a  wholesome 
medicine,  in  the  twilight  we  see  the  color  of  things  with  deeper  truth 
than  in  the  most  dazzling  sunshine.  In  the  hour  of  grief  light  breaks 
upon  the  soul,  and  the  Gleam  that  had  waned  to  a  glimmer,  slowly- 
brightening, 

"  Fell  on  the  shadow, 

No  longer  a  shadow, 

But  clothed  with  the  Gleam. 

"  And  broader  and  brighter, 
The  Gleam  flying  onward. 
Wed  to  the  melody. 
Sang  thro'  the  world." 

The  chords  of  the  soul  have  quivered  with  pain,  but  now  the  miserere 
becomes  a  grand  note  of  triumph  ;  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory, 
and  "  the  dead  man's  garden  breaks  into  blossom."  The  poet  pic- 
tures for  us  the  old  man,  slow  and  weary  and  faint,  but  in  his  clear 
eye  burns  the  ardent  passion  of  Ulysses  : 

"  Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield," 

for  he  sees  on  the  border  of  the  boundless  "  ocean  of  life,"  and  all  but 
in  heaven — the  Gleam. 

Lastly  comes  the  ringing  appeal  to  others,  and  the  aged  poet  seems 
to  gather  supernatural  strength  as  for  a  final  message  to  the  world. 
The  essential  reality  of  the  ideal   is  emphasized,  and  how  is  it  to  be 
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followed?     Not  in  any  listless,  spasmodic  manner,  but  by  seizing  the 
passing  moment  and  urging  others  to  join  you, 

"  Down  to  the  haven, 
Call  your  companions. 
Launch  your  vessel, 
And  crowd  your  canvas, 
And,  ere  it  vanishes. 
Over  the  margin, 
Alter  it,  lollow  it. 
Follow  the  (ileam.'' 

M.  M.  Graham,  98 


The  Tramps'  Convention. 


M 


EANDERING  MIKE,  one  autumn  day. 
Encountered  Wandering  Willie, 
And  to  the  latter  paused  to  say, 

"  The  weather  grows  quite  chilly  !  " 


Then  through  a  lane  of  red,  gold  trees 
Patched  Peter  limping  came, 

With  Hungry  Higgings  close  behind 
Declaring  just  the  same. 

Then  these  four  walking  gents  exclaimed, 
"  Why  here  comes  Languid  Leary  !  " 
.  While  by  him  Perambulating  Pete 
Appeared,  with  face  most  dreary. 

Next  Wayworn  Watson  came  around 
And  viewed  the  crowd  in  wonder. 

Then  sank  exhausted  on  the  ground 
To  rest  and  gently  ponder. 

Quoth  he,  "  Our  halcyon  da^Care  done 
When  tramps  can  live  in  clover, 

And  here's  the  end  to  all  our  fun. 
Now  camp-out  times  are  over  ! " 

Then  Aimless  Archie  rose  to  speak 
On  this  bad  state  of  matters, 

While  up  the  road  with  footsteps  weak, 
Came  feebly,  poor  Tired  Tatters. 
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Then  Weary  Waggles  followed  him 

To  join  the  Tramps'  Convention, 
But  all  were  tired  in  mind  or  limb, 

So  there  was  much  dissension. 

For  Hungry  Higgins  wanted  food. 

And  Weary  Waggles  rest ; 
While  poor  Tired  Tatters  vowed  he  would 

For  once  be  neatly  dressed. 

Meandering  Mike  for  travel  pined 

With  Perambulating  Pete, 
While  Wayworn  Watson's  humble  mind 

But  craved  some  snug  retreat. 

Yet  on  one  point  were  all  agreed — 

To  seek  a  chance  to  shirk  ; 
For  though  the  winter  threatened  need, 

Not  one  there  wished  for — work. 

Kathleen  R.  Wheeler. 


First  Impressions  of  Oxford. 


j  N  consenting  to  write  even  an  informal  letter  for  Acta,  I  fear  I 
*  little  realized  the  seriousness  of  the  task.  Have  you  ever,  at 
Niagara,  stood  gazing  upon  that  mighty  cataract  until  its  grandeur 
almost  overpowered  you .''  Have  you  ever  sat  spellbound  as  you 
listened  to  the  sublime  strains  of  the  Messiah  ?  Then  have  you  had 
some  friend  say,  "  Well,  how  did  you  like  it  ?  "  or  "  Now,  you  must 
tell  me  all  about  it."  If  so,  perhaps  you  can  appreciate  my  feelings 
when  asked  to  describe  Oxford.  In  any  case,  one  experiences  an 
unpleasant  jar  as  he  is  suddenly  brought  back  into  the  mundane 
conditions  oftvcryday  Ij^.  However,  he  yields  to  the  inevitable, 
consults  his  guide-book  or  his  programme,  and  then  is  able  to  tell  the 
exact  height  of  Niagara,  or  to  criticise  the  leading  soprano.  Well, 
only  in  some  such  superficial  manner  can  I  hope  to  describe  this  grand 
old  University  town. 

For  two  reasons  I  mention  only  first  impressions.  First,  while  they 
are  the  most  vivid,  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  least  enduring. 
Insensibly  our  first  impressions  are  gone.  More  comprehensive  and 
accurate  conceptions  so  govern  the   mind  that  the  earlier  fade  away, 
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or  appear  as  impossible  as  our  last  night's  dream.  But  a  still  more 
practical  consideration  urges  me  not  to  delay.  V'ou  know  the  most 
verdant  freshman  receives  credit  for  being  willing  to  "  rush  in  where 
seniors  fear  to  tread."  So,  as  I  have  undertaken  to  "rush  in,"  it  seems 
best  to  do  so  before  the  "  Bob  "  or  any  equally  efficacious  agency  has 
"  removed  the  last  and  least  remains  "  of  self-confidence.  I  shall  then 
try  to  let  you  know  some  of  the  features  of  Oxford  life,  which  you 
would  probably  notice  during  your  first  two  week's  residence. 

One  fact  that  must  increasingly  impress  the  stranger  in  Oxford  is 
the  extent  of  the  University.  An  American  tourist,  visiting  Oxford, 
asked,  "  Where  is  the  University  ?  "  One  soon  feels  like  putting  the 
question  negatively,  "where  isn't  the  University?  Where  does  it 
end?"  Visit,  day  after  day,  the  historical  old  colleges,  with  their 
splendid  libraries  and  beautiful  chapels,  and  you  have  seen  but  one 
phase  of  University  life.  Visit  the  various  halls,  which  exert  such 
powerful  and  diverse  influences  on  University  thought.  Visit  the  great 
Bodleian  Library,  the  Clarendon  Press,  the  Taylor  Institution,  the 
Indian  Institution,  the  Picture  Galleries,  the  Museums,  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  and  gradually  you  begin  to  realize  something  of  what  the 
University  means.  Century  after  century,  succeeding  generations  of 
learned,  wealthy  and  benevolent  men  have  bequeathed  to  the 
University  the  results  of  their  best  thought  and  effort.  Thus,  no 
wonder  a  stranger  is  bewildered  with  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
treasures  that  surround  him  on  every  hand. 

Just  here  we  may  notice  the  difference  between  this  and  Canadian 
or  American  institutions.  Oxford's  choicest  treasures  are  not  the 
most  conspicuous,  or  even  the  best  known,  no  posters  announce  their 
existence,  or  catalogues  enumerate  them.  One  must  discover  them, 
as  he  discovers  some  of  the  finest  colleges,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
crooked  and  uninviting  lane. 

Again,  a  stranger  is  not  only  astonished  at  the  extent  of  the 
University,  but  he  is  perplexed  at  the  complexity  of  its  organization. 
Of  this  aspect,  as  of  many  others,  the  old  town  itself  is  a  splendid 
illustration.  Its  strangely  constructed  houses  and  crooked  streets 
are  the  work  of  many  generations  of  builders.  In  the  old  city 
wall,  at  New  College,  one  may  see  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
stones,  what  must  have  once  been  part  of  an  arch.  But  only 
the  plain  wall  is  there  now.  In  some  of  the  colleges  the  higher  stories 
have  been  added  many  years  later.  Thus  the  superstructure  has  had 
to  be  adapted  to  the  original  building.  Just  so  it  appears  to  be  with 
the  constitution  of  the  University.     The  original  foundations  have,  to 
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a  great  degree,  determined  the  extent  and  design  of  the  later  additions. 
The  odd  angles,  the  double  walls,  the  low  entrances,  the  curious  turns 
and  unused  recesses,  as  well  as  the  indestructible  unity  and  solidity, 
would  be  otherwise  inexplicable.  But  even  after  the  clue  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  has  been  gained,  the  comprehension  of  details 
must  be  a  life-long  task.  One  realizes  that  it  would  be  as  impossible, 
as  it  would  be  useless,  to  attempt  to  construct  our  Canadian 
universities  after  the  model  of  such  an  ancient  constitution. 

But  while  we  develop  our  own  systems  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  our  modern  civilization,  cannot  we  catch  something  of  the 
spirit  that  has  animated  the  best  life  of  the  past?  Never  did  I  feel 
more  profoundly  what  we  owe  to  the  past.  At  every  step,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  conflicts  which  have  taken  place  in  order  that  Eng- 
land should  be  what  she"  is  to-day.  These  blackened  old  walls  have 
witnessed  the  greatest  religious — and  hence,  political  and  social — 
crises  in  English  history. 

As  we  sit  in  the  old  university  church  of  St.  Mary-the-Virgin,  and 
hear  the  earnest  appeals  of  modern  prophets,  our  thoughts  are  carried 
back  to  the  men  who  have  initiated  the  greatest  reformations.  Here 
Wycliffe  protested  against  the  corruption  of  the  Church.  Here, 
Cranmer,  Ridley  and  Latimer,  defended  the  great  principles  of  Pro- 
testantism. Here,  our  own  Wesley  attempted  to  arouse  the  Church 
from  its  lethargy,  and  to  spread  scriptural  holiness  among  its  clergy. 
And  here,  to-day,  is  still  being  waged  the  fierce  conflict  occasioned 
by  the  modern  ritualistic  movement. 

We  are  reluctant  to  leave  the  hallowed  associations  of  the  old 
church.  Our  thoughts  linger  reverently  in  the  past.  As  we  wend 
our  way  homewards,  a  novel  spectacle  breaks  in  upon  our  reverie. 
We  come  suddenly  upon  the  Salvation  Army.  They  are  holding  a 
service  beside  the  Martyrs'  Memorial.  Past  and  present  join  in 
thought ;  and  we  wonder  when  and  how  our  next  great  forward  move- 
ment is  to  come. 

But,  I  must  abruptly  hasten  to  another  phase  of  Oxford.  A  notice, 
able  feature  of  the  ordinary  student's  life,  is  the  length  of  time  given  to 
recreation.  No  one  studies  in  the  afternoon.  The  time  is  devoted 
to  boating,  football,  tennis  or  similar  sports.  Then,  to  many,  walking 
is  an  endless  source  of  pleasure.  Indeed,  it  is  delightfuU  to  stroll  in 
these  classic  groves,  or  along  the  old  walls,  with  their  overhanging 
banks  of  ivy,  or  to  sit  in  some  secluded  nook,  beside  the  sweetly 
flowing  rivers,  and  listen  to  the  music  of  the  distant  chimes.  There 
is  an  indescribable  charm  about  an  English  landscape.     It  may  lack 
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the  rugged,  impressive  grandeur  of  much  of  our  finest  Canadian 
scenery  ;  but  there  is  a  softness  of  outline,  a  suggestion  of  calm 
repose,  that  is  lacking  in  our  own  land.  Amid  such  surroundings, 
-one  can  more  fuUy  appreciate  the  beauties  of  Wordsworth  and  Col" 
eridge.  He  can  feel  something  of  the  influences,  which  have  sug 
gested  the  ideals,  and  moulded  the  thought,  of  our  greatest  English 
poets.  In  this  quiet  old  seat  of  learning,  Art  and  Nature  seem  to 
have  combined  to  inspire,  in  even  the  most  insensible,  higher  ideals 
and  nobler  motives. 

Now,  perhaps,  you  may  think  me  so  intoxicated  by  my  first 
draughts  of  English  life,  that  I  can  only  think  of  Oxford  as  a  kind  of 
earthly  paradise— well,  I  am  only  giving  first  impressions.  Doubt- 
less, men  here  will  be  similar  to  men  everywhere — some  clever,  some 
stupid,  some  industrious,  others  indolent.  Perhaps,  after  a  few  more 
"  leckers  "  and  afternoon  teas,  my  illusions  may  be  entirely  dispelled. 
Perhaps  it  may  appear  that  the  high  classical  culture  possible  here,  is 
not  attained  by  the  majority  of  the  students  ;  or  that,  even  if  attained, 
it  would  not  be  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  duties  of  our 
twentieth  century  civilization.  *  But  these  must  be  matters  for  future 
consideration.  At  present,  let  me  conclude  with  the  well-known 
expression,  which  one  writer  has  not  inappropriately  applied  to 
Oxford  :  "  To  know  her  is  to  love  her  ;  and  to  love  her  is  itself  a 
liberal  education." 

James  S  Woodsworth. 

lo  Walton  Well  Road,  Ox  lord. 
Noveml)er  7th,   1899. 


Wireless  Telegraphy. 


K  T  the  present  time  there  are  three  different  methods  in  practical 
■^~^  use  for  transmitting  signals  across  space  without  connecting 
wires,  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that,  although  the  principles  involved 
in  each  are  radically  different  from  those  in  the  others,  they  have  all 
come  into  actual  use  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  On 
investigation,  however,  we  find  that  each  system  is  the  outcome  of 
many  years  of  thought  and  experimental  research.  I  shall  try  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  each  of  these  methods. 
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I.    WiLLOUGHBY     SmITH'S    CONDUCTION    METHOD. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  electric  telegraph  it  was  discovered 
that  the  earth  might  be  used  as  a  portion  of  an  electric  circuit,  and  it 
is  upon  this  fac^  that  the  conduction  method  is  based.  The  system 
is  in  operation  between  the  mainland  and  the  Fastnet  lighthouse, 
which  is  upon  a  barren  rock  eight  miles  from  the  south-west  point  of 
Ireland.  It  can  most  easily  be  explained  by  means  of  a  diagram  (not 
drawn  to  scale). 


IRELAND 


Fastnet 
Rock 


The  rock  is  80  feet  high,  360  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide  at  its 
broadest  portion.  The  Crookhaven  Post-office  is  about  200  yards  from 
the  haven.  A  well  insulated  copper  cable  has  one  end,  from  which 
the  insulation  has  been  removed,  immersed  in  the  water  of  the  haven  ; 
and  from  here  it  runs  through  the  Post-office,  and  then  west  for  a  mile 
to  Galley  Cove.  There  it  enters  the  water  again,  and  is  continued 
until  it  is  within  sixty  feet  of  the  rock,  where  the  other  end  is  kept  in 
position  by  a  copper  mushroom  anchor,  A,  weighing  5  cwt,  and  firmly 
attached  to  the  conductor  of  the  cable.  From  the  lighthouse  cables 
are  led  to  the  water  on  each  side  of  the  rock,  terminating  at  both  ends, 
in  a  considerable  length  of  bare  copper  wire,  which  is  always  immersed 
in  the  water.  To  ensure  this,  holes  were  drilled  in  the  solid  rock  to  a 
depth  of  20  feet   below  low  water,  and  the  copper  wire  securely  fas- 
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tened  in  them.  At  the  Post-ofifice  a  battery  of  lo  Leclanchd  cells  is 
inserted  in  the  main  cable,  and  at  the  lighthouse  a  delicate  galvano- 
meter is  inserted  in  the  cable  which  runs  across  the  rock.  Now, 
when  a  current  is  produced  in  the  main  cable,  the  current  does  not 
pass  from  A  to  C  (or  C  to  A)  in  a  single  line  through  the  sea,  but  it 
spreads  out  into  a  broad  sheet,  enough  of  it  passing  through  the  rock 
cable  to  be  detected  by  the  galvanometer.  Upon  reversing  the 
direction  of  the  first  current  the  galvanometer  is  deflected  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  signals  corresponding  to  the  Morse  code  can 
be  easily  transmitted.  This  installation  has  been  in  successful 
operation  since  1896. 

Most  people  would  ask  why  not  directly  connect  the  two  places  by 
cable,  but  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  violent  storms  which 
sweep  round  an  exposed  lighthouse  would  at  once  answer  the  question. 
Some  years  ago,  during  a  severe  gale,  the  glass  of  the  lantern  of  this 
lighthouse,  150  feet  above  sea  level,  was  smashed  in,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  rock,  during  a  winter  storm,  the  men  dare  not  venture  for  a 
moment  from  their  hut  as  they  would  be  blown  off  like  flies.  Indeed 
to  keep  the  rock  cable  in  place,  a  deep  groove  had  to  be  cut  down  the 
rock  face,  and  the  cable  firmly  held  in  it  by  Portland  cement. 

II.  Preece's  Induction   Method, 

•Sir  W.  H.  Preece  was,  until  recently,  the  distinguished  engineer-in- 
chief  of  the  British  Postal  Telegraphs.  In  1884  he  found  that  signals 
which  were  being  sent  by  telegraph  along  wires  buried  in  the  earth  could 
be  detected  on  the  telephone  wires  strung  on  housetops  80  feet  above  the 
ground.  Messages  sent  on  the  telegraph  wire  were  actually  read  by 
an  operator  with  the  telephone  receiver  to  his  ear.  Careful  experi- 
ment showed  that  the  effect  was  purely  due  to  induction,  and  after 
many  laboratory  tests  the  investigation  was  continued  on  a  larger 
scale  by  using  the  Vmes  throughout  the  country.  Between  two  square 
circuits  of  a  single  turn  of  insulated  wire,  one  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
side,  and  laid  on  the  ground  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  conversation 
could  be  carried  on  by  telephone.  Numerous  experiments  were  made 
on  telegraph  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  one  case  effects  were 
detected  between  wires  along  the  east  and  west  coasts,  near  the 
Scottish  border,  and  over  30  miles  apart.  In  1895  the  cable  con- 
necting the  Island  of  Mull  and  the  mainland  broke  down,  and  a  cable- 
ship  could  not  be  obtained  immediately  to  repair  it.  So  an  insulated 
wire  one  and  a  half  miles  long  was  laid  along  the  Argyleshire  coast, 
and  grounded  at  the  ends,  and  between  it  and  the  ordinary  iron  wire 
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along  the  coast  of  Mull  messages  were  exchanged  for  a  week  until  the 
cable  was  repaired.  Here  the  space  signalled  over  was  two  miles,  and 
about  1 60  messages  were  transmitted. 

The  best  results,  however,  were  obtained  down  by  the  Bristol 
Channel.  Between  Lavernock  Point,  in  Wales,  and  the  island  of  Flat 
Holm,  on  which  is  a  fort,  nearly  three  and  a  half  miles  out  in  the 
Channel,  messages  were  freely  sent.  Indeed,  the  experiments  were  so 
successful  that  the  line  has  been  re-erected  and  made  permanent,  and 
has  been  used  for  regular  daily  service  for  the  last  two  years.  On  the 
Welsh  Coast  is  a  good  copper  conductor  over  a  mile  long  suspended 
on  poles  and  with  the  ends  earthed,  while  on  the  island  is  a  wire  about 
one-third  of  a  mile  long,  parallel  to  the  first,  and  earthed  in  the  same 
way.  Thus  the  earth  forms  one-half  of  each  circuit,  but  Preece  thinks 
that  he  has  positively  shown  that  the  effect  is  in  nowise  due  to  earth 
conduction.  A  rapidly  interrupted  current  from  50  Leclanche  cells 
in  one  circuit  is  broken  up  by  a  key  into  dots  and  dashes,  and  these 
are  heard  in  the  second  circuit,  in  a  telephone  receiver  inserted  into 
at,  and  are  easily  read  as  Morse  signals. 

An  attempt  to  connect  Ireland  and  England  by  induction  was 
unsuccessful.  In  England  the  line  wire  ran  from  Carlisle,  near  the 
"border,  to  the  south-west  point  of  Wales,  and  in  Ireland  a  wire  ran 
from  Belfast  to  Wexford.  Both  ends  of  each  were  earthed.  Then 
signals  were  produced  in  one  circuit  whilst  a  telephone  receiver  was 
inserted  in  the  other.  Signals  were  heard,  but  nothing  definite. 
Preece  describes  it  as  a  "  weird,  strange,  babble  of  noises  that  was 
mysterious  and  disappointing."  To  allow  this  experiment  to  be  made 
the  entire  telegraph  system  of  the  country  was  stopped  from  midnight 
to  2  a.m.  one  Sunday  in  June,  1895. 

III.  Marconi's  Hertz-Wave  Method. 

The  third  system  which  has  shown  itself  able  to  do  "  active  service  " 
is  that  devised  by  Marconi,  whose  recent  brilliant  success  has  provided 
many  paragraphs  for  the  sensational  press.  Gulielmo  Marconi  was 
born  m  Bologna  in  1874,  and  from  early  youth  has  been  an  enthusi- 
astic student  of  electricity.  In  July,  1896,  he  went  to  England  and 
showed  to  Preece  the  method  he  had  evolved  for  signalling  without 
wires  ;  and  though  the  former  was  busily  engaged  at  that  very  time  in 
perfecting  his  own  induction  method,  he  most  cordially  received  the 
young  inventor,  and  together  they  proceeded  to  test  the  new  method. 
.  Marconi's  system  is  entirely  different  from  the  others,  and  is  based 
on  the  use  of  electric  waves.     At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
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-which,  by  the  way,  is  still  the  nine/eemh — several  physicists,  notably, 
Young  and  Fresnel,  definitely  established  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light  on  a  firm  foundation.  According  to  this  theory,  light-energy  is 
transmitted  from  one  part  of  the  universe  to  another  by  means  of 
vibrations  or  quiverings  of  a  substance  which  is  supposed  to  fill  all 
space  and  which  is  known  as  the  ether.  Shortly  afterwards  the  illus- 
trious Faraday  began  his  experimental  researches  into  the  various 
phenomena  of  science,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  a  host  of  most 
important  discoveries,  many  of  them  being  the  pioneer  steps  of  the 
great  practical  advances  in  science  during  our  own  times. 

A  distinguished  feature  of  Faraday's  view  of  natural  processes  is  his 
attempt  to  explain  what  is  known  as  "  action  at  a  distance."  Newton 
formulated  the  law  according  to  which  bodies  act  on  each  other,  but 
Faraday  sought  to  explain  how  the  action  took  place.  He  felt  certain 
that  if  one  body  exerts  an  action  upon  another,  they  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely isolated  from  each  other  with  nothing  whatever  between  them. 
To  test  the  correctness  of  his  view  he  placed  various  bodies  between 
other  bodies  which  were  exerting  electric  or  magnetic  action  on  each 
other,  and  he  found  this  action  much  modified.  Indeed,  he  believed 
the  medium  between  was  absolutely  essential,  that  it  was  the  means 
by  which  the  influence  was  carried  from  one  body  to  the  other.  If  a 
body  moves  in  any  direction  it  must  experience  a  push  from  behind 
or  a  pull  from  in  front,  and  in  electric,  magnetic  and  other  such  forces 
this  push  or  pull  is  due  to  the  medium  about  the  bodies.  Somewhat 
similarly,  many  people  think  that  in  a  common  water-pump  the  water 
rises  because  it  is  "sucked  up,"  whereas  all  the  sucking  in  the  world 
•could  not  bring  water  forward  unless  the  atmosphere  (or  other  source 
of  pressure  were  present  to  push  it  from  behind. 

According  to  this  modern  view  the  charging  of  a  conductor  with 
•electricity  does  not  consist  in  pumping  into  it  or  heaping  upon  it  so 
much  of  a  very  subtle  fluid,  but  rather  in  twisting  or  distorting  in 
some  way  the  ether  about  the  conductor,  the  greater  the  twist  or  strain 
the  greater  the  "  charge  "  which  we  consider  as  resting  there.  When 
an  electric  current  (to  use  the  old  method  of  speaking)  flowing  in  one 
coil  is  altered  in  any  way,  another  current  is  induced  in  a  neighboring 
■coil.  To  get  a  mental  view  of  what  goes  on  here  we  must  consider 
the  coils  to  be  immersed  in  the  ether,  so  that  when  that  portion  about 
one  coil  is  distorted  or  strained  in  any  way  and  the  strain  quickly 
released,  the  ether  will  spring  back,  but  before  settling  down  to  its 
normal  condition  it  will  execute  a  number  of  oscillations,  and  the 
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disturbance  or  shaking-up  thus  produced  in  the  ether  will  spread  out 
in  every  direction.  When  it  arrives  at  the  second  coil  it  will  be 
recognized  there  as  a  momentary  electric  current. 

These  were  the  views  held  by  Faraday,  and  he  attempted  to 
measure  the  time  required  by  electric  or  magnetic  force  to  travel  from 
one  body  to  another,  but  he  was  unsuccessful.  After  him  came 
James  Clark  Maxwell  (born,  1831  ;  died,  1879),  who  carefully  studied 
Faraday's  account  of  his  researches  and  then  set  about  putting  them 
into  mathematical  language.  In  a  paper  published  in  1864,  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  electro-magnetic  field  was  given  on  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, and  after  a  masterly  analysis  the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
electric  and  magnetic  actions  should  be  transmitted  with  a  velocity 
numerically  equal  to  the  ratio  between  the  electro-magnetic  and 
electrostatic  units  of  electricity.  Actual  measurement  of  this  ratio 
showed  it  to  be  very  nearly  equal  to  the  number  expressing  the 
velocity  of  light.  Maxwell,  therefore,  concluded  (hat  he  had  demon- 
strated not  only  that  electric  action  was  due  to  something  going  on  in 
a  medium,  but  that  this  medium  was  the  very  ether  postulated  in  the 
wave-theory  of  light.  Thus  luminous  action  should  be  considered  as 
a  particular  kind  of  electrical  action,  and  this  hypothesis  is  known  as 
the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light. 

This  work  was  before  the  scientific  public  for  many  years  befpre 
any  direct  experimental  proof  of  its  correctness  was  made.  A  very 
select  few  seemed  to  appreciate  the  problem  and  tried  to  solve  it,  but 
the  great  discovery  was  made  by  a  young  German  professor  of  physics, 
Heinrich  Hertz.  In  1886,  whilst  experimenting  with  some  lecture 
apparatus,  he  noticed  a  small  spark  where  he  had  not  expected  it,  and 
this  apparently  trivial  observation  formed  the  long-sought  clue  to  the 
whole  question.  In  the  next  four  or  five  years  Hertz  published  a 
series  of  papers  describing  his  researches,  in  which  he  showed  that  the 
electric  disturbances  were  transmitted  in  waves  quite  the  same  as 
light  and  with  the  same  velocity,  that  they  could  be  reflected,  refracted 
and  polarized  quite  the  same  as  ordinary  light-waves.  Hertz  died  on 
January  ist,  1894,  aged  37.  His  brilliant  labors  have  been  con- 
tinued by  a  host  of  investigators  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  many 
improvements  in  the  method  of  generating  and  detecting  the  electric 
waves  have  been  made. 

In  order  to  excite  these  electric  oscillations  the  ether  must  be 
strained  and  then  let  go  suddenly.  This  is  best  done  by  causing 
sparks  to  pass    between    polished    metallic   knobs,   from   which    the 
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vibrations  spread  out  in  all  directions  just  a  does  light  from  a  candle. 
The  eye  which  is  so  marvellously  sensitive  to  light-waves  is  entirely 
unaffected  by  these  other  longer  waves,  but  a  very  simple  method  has 
been  found  to  detect  their  presence.  If  a  glass  tube  be  filled  with 
bits— such  as  filings  or  turnings — of  metal,  and  an  attempt  be  made 
to  send  a  current  of  electricity  through  it,  the  resistance  of  the 
metallic  pieces  will  be  found  to  be  very  high  ;  but  if  the  tube  be 
placed  near  a  source  of  electric  waves  the  resistance  falls  remarkably. 
The  particles  appear  to  "  stick  together,"  and  Lodge,  who  introduced 
this  for  the  purpose  of  a  detector  of  electric  waves,  therefore  called  it 
a  coherer.  Thus,  suppose  a  galvanometer,  a  coherer  and  a  voltaic 
(ell  be  joined  in  series.  Ordinarily  the  coherer  has  such  a  high  re- 
sistance that  the  current  is  too  small  to  affect  the  galvanometer,  but, 
if  sparks  be  produced  near  it,  the  galvanometer  needle  is  at  once 
deflected,  showing  a  reduction  in  the  resistance.  A  slight  tap  de- 
coheres the  detector,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  further  waves  to  produce 
their  effect. 

At  once  there  would  be  suggested  a  method  of  signalling  without 
wires — at  one  place  have  a  suitable  spark  producing  apparatus,  and  at 
a  distance  away  have  a  coherer  circuit.  The  disturbance  made  by  the 
former  will  be  detected  by  the  latter.  This  is  Marconi's  method. 
Before  his  work,  the  space  over  which  signalling  was  possible  was  not 
very  great,  and  in  order  to  increase  this  distance  Marconi  introduced 
several  modifications,  the  chief  ones  being  the  addition  of  a  long 
vertical  wire  to  the  transmitting  knobs  and  the  use  of  a  special  form 
of  sensitive  coherer.  The  former  I  think  the  essential  improvement, 
and  it  increased  the  effectiveness  of  the  apparatus  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  A  tall,  vertical  wire  is  also  added  to  the  coherer  circuit,  but 
this  is  hardly  original  with  Marconi,  as  Lodge  had  used  the  same  idea 
some  time  before.  The  coherer  consists  of  a  small  glass  tube  of 
about  yg^  inch  internal  diameter,  with  two  silver  pole-pieces  fitting 
closely  in  this,  and  separated  by  a  space  of  about  .yg  of  an  inch,  in 
which  filings  of  nickel  and  silver  are  put.  When  properly  adjusted  the 
tube  is  exhausted  of  air  and  sealed  off.  To  '*  decohere  "  the  tube  and 
render  it  ready  to  receive  new  signals  a  little  hammer  is  made  to  strike 
against  it  as  in  an  electric  bell.  In  the  second  diagram  is  an  outline 
of  the  essential  parts  of  transmitter  and  receiver.  I,  is  the  induction 
coil  which  produces  sparks  between  the  knobs  K.  To  one  knob  is 
attached  a  long  vertical  wire,  T,  and  to  the  other  a  wire,  E,  leading 
down  to  the  earth.     C  is  the  coherer  at  the  receiving  station.     From 
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one    end    of  it   runs  up  a   long  verlical   wire,   R,  while    the    other 
end  is  joined  to  earth  by  a  wire,  F,  though   I   believe  this  is  not  very 

necessary.  The  signals 
are  observed  here  as  de- 
flexions of  the  galvano- 
meter, G,  joined  in  circuit 
with  a  battery  and  the 
coherer.  In  the  third 
diagram  is  shown  the 
method  by  which  the 
tube  is  decohered  and 
prepared  for  other  sig- 
nals. The  two  ends  of 
the  coherer  are  joined  to 
a  delicate  relay,  D,  a 
battery,  B,  being  also  in  the  circuit.  When  the  resistance  of  the 
coherer,  C,  falls,  caused  by  the  arrival  of  the  electrical  waves  from 
the  transmitter,  the  armature  of  the  relay  is  drawn  aside  (to  the  left) 
and  completes  the  circuit  in  which  the  electric  vibrator  and  battery, 
B2,  is  placed.  As  long  as  the  waves  fall  on  C,  the  vibrator  will  con- 
tinue to  tap  the  tube.  It  is  usual  to  have  a  sounder,  or  an  instru- 
ment for  marking  the  signals  on  paper,  but  by  simply  listening  to 
the  length  of  time  that  the  little  hammer  rattles  against  the  tube 
signals,  according  to  the  Morse  code,  can  be  read. 

The  greatest  distance  over  which 
signals  have  been  sent  is  sixty-six  miles. 
During  the  recent  international  yacht 
race  at  New  York,  Marconi  reported 
the  progress  of  the  two  yachts  from  a 
vessel  carrying  his  transmitting  appara- 
tus. On  his  return  to  England  by  the 
6".  6".  St.  Paul,  messages  were  sent  from 
the  ship  to  the  Needles  (off  the  west 
end  of  the   Isle   of  Wight)    when   yet  l"^'-'"'! 

sixty-six  miles  from  them.  vj-J-  ';b^ 

To  the  student  of  pure  science,  who  is  specially  interested  in  new 
principles,  and  not  in  their  commercial  applications,  Marconi's  work 
seems  very  small  compared  to  that  of  Faraday,  Maxwell,  Hertz  or 
Lodge.  He  is  rather  an  inventor,  but  as.it  is,  the  successful  inventor 
who  appeals  directly  to  the  people,  his  name  has  been  more  prom- 
inent of  late,  and   many  think   Marconi  is  the  sole  originator  of  the 
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new  telegraphy.  Such  a  claim,  I  am  sure,  no  one  would  more  quickly 
repudiate  than  Marconi  himself.  However,  when  one  examines  the 
various  improvements  introduced  by  Marconi  in  perfecting  his  ap- 
paratus, or  reads  his  patent  specifications,  and  especially  considers 
the  fact  that  he  has  not  yet  completed  his  twenty-sixth  year,  it  must 
be  concluded  that  his  work  is  most  important,  and  that  he  has  a 
brilliant  future  before  him. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject,  perhaps  I  should  refer  to  a  system 
which  has  been  devised  by  Lodge,  by  which  signals  have  been  sent 
over  two  miles,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  tested.  It  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  electric  oscillations,  but  in  his  apparatus  they  are 
not  nearly  so  rapid  as  in  Marconi's,  and  the  receivitsg  dnd  transmitting 
devices  are  accurately  "  tuned  "  to  each  other,  so  that  the  receiver  will 
respond  to  its  proper  transmitter  and  to  no  other.  The  effect  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  resonance  in  sound. 

C.  A.  Chant. 


(HMssionar^  anb  IRcUoious. 


Here  and  There. 


T^HE  many  friends  of  Dr.  Barrie  are  not  surprised  that  his  work  with 
**  the  first  Canadian  Contingent  should  call  forth  the  praises  of 
officers  and  men.  Those  of  us  who  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
him  felt  that  the  Y.M  C.A.  did  wisely  in  appointing  one  whose 
qualities  of  mind  aud  heart  would  endear  him  to  the  gallant  Canadian 
soldiers  of  the  Queen. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Victoria  College  Missionary 
Society  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  the  annual  Mission- 
ary Conference  held  on  January  19th,  2oih  and  21st.  Seldom  does 
a  convention  present  such  a  well-balanced  programme.  Practically 
all  sides  of  the  missionary  problem  were  touched.  The  papers 
showed  careful  preparation,  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects,  and 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  possible  dangers  of  the  method  pursued  in 
our  Epworth  Leagues,  while  the  discussions  were  spirited  and  brought 
out  many  suggestions  for  future  work.  The  bringing  together  of 
practical  workers  from  the  Leagues  to  discuss  with  students  the  pro- 
blems that  all  alike  are  endeavoring  to  solve  was  a  good  idea,  while  the 
presence  of  missionaries  was  an  inspiration  to  all.     Lack  of  space  pre- 
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vents  our  giving  a  report  of  the  speeches  and  discussions.     An  excel- 
lent report  will  be  found  in  the  Guardian. 

The  Rev.  E.  S.  Rowe,  the  well-known  worker  in  the  interests  of 
social  and  moral  reform,  addressed  the  theological  students  on  the 
afternoon  of  25th  ult.,  on  "The  Minister's  Relation  to  Social  Pro- 
blems." We  expected  something  good,  and  were  not  disappointed, 
although  the  position  taken  by  the  speaker  was  not  so  radical  as  some 
expected.  He  declared  that  we  should  try  to  remove  inequities  and 
to  establish  justice.  The  people  too  often  have  forgotten  God,  and 
have  been  confounded.  The  "  social  problem  "  was  the  result  of  sin. 
'  Men  are  used  as  means  to  lings  "  through  greed.  We  may  modify 
inequities  by  legislation,  we  may  restrain  by  artificial  means,  but  the 
love  of  God  must  be  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  men  if  our  problems 
are  to  be  settled  in  accordance  with  right.  As  to  our  preaching,  it 
should  be  simple,  making  the  essentials  plain.  We  should  avoid  over- 
stating the  value  of  measures,  which,  if  adopted,  might  disappoint. 
The  minister  should  seek  to  make  men  disappointed  with  themselves. 
He  should  show  them  that  as  a  servant  of  God,  he  has  one  Master, 
as  servant  of  man,  one  mission.  Yet  as  a  citizen  he  might  advocate 
certain  measures  which,  after  careful  study,  he  considered  in  the 
interest  of  the  community  or  nation.  He  should  be  neither  a  faddist 
nor  a  partisan.  Probably  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  strength  of  his 
position  would  be  the  fact  that  he  pleased  neither  party.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  when  we  are  economically  right,  but  if  we  press  home  the 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  the  hearts  of  men,  true  advance  would  be 
made  toward  social  betterment. 

As  we  go  tp  press  missionary  workers  are  considering  the  policy  of 
the  student  body  for  this  year.  Last  year  the  students  decided  to 
support  R.  Emberson,  '99,  and  asked  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
devote  his  time  in  the  interests  of  the  Forward  Movement  among  the 
Leaguers.  This  year  it  is  proposed  to  send  out  four  or  more  men  to 
work  during  the  College  vacation,  in  addition  to  the  large  number  of 
regular  campaigners.  This  policy  has  not  yet  been  accepted  by  the 
students,  but  was  discussed  at  a  mass  meeting  on  the  8th  inst.  Whatever 
the  outcome,  we  believe  all  interested  will  rally  round  the  standard, 
and  make  this  year  memorable  in  missionary  annals.  Whether  this 
year  be  the  last  of  the  old,  or  the  first  of  the  new  century  (the  columns 
of  this  department  are  not  open  for  the  discussion  of  this  problem)  it 
certainly  should  mark  a  distinct  advance  in  missionary  operations. 
The  probationer  of  our  Church  who,  in  his  college  course,  does  not 
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keep  in  touch  with  the  Forward  Movement,  has  already  reached  the 
"  dead  line,"  and  the  layman  among  our  students  who  is  not  well 
informed  as  to  the  great  potentialities  of  a  well-organized  force  cannot 
be  said  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Church 
which  is  destined,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  become  a  strong  factor 
in  the  moulding  of  national  and  imperial  destiny.  Shall  there  be 
paralysis  or  potentiality  ?  We  leave  it  for  each  one  to  answer  for  him- 
self or  herself. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  volunteers  for  our  foreign  fields  are 
not  willing  to  take  difficult  fields  at  home.  Mr.  Emberson,  who 
expects  to  go  to  Japan  next  summer,  has  stated  his  position  clearly. 
Should  anything  prevent  his  departure,  he  is  willing  to  go  on  a  home 
mission  and  endeavor  to  create,  as  it  were,  a  conscience  among  the 
people  as  to  their  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  the  evangelization  of 
the  world.  Undoubtedly  there  are  missions  that  cannot  as  yet  sup- 
port a  pastor,  but  there  are  others  that  might  do  more  than  at  present. 
Rev.  R.  A.  Spencer,  a  well-known  specialist  of  last  year,  writing  to  a 
friend  in  this  city,  says  that  during  the  sessions  of  last  Conference  he 
was  approached  by  some  who  knew  he  was  a  volunteer,  who  said  the 
volunteers  were  the  hardest  class  to  station,  and  that  while  willing  to 
go  to  China,  etc.,  they  were  opposed  to  going  to  Algoma.  "  Then  it 
was  that  the  thought  presented  itself  that  I  ought  to  show  the  Church 
that  I  was  rot  seeking  plans,  but  was  and  am  willing  to  go  wherever 
sent,"  writes  Mr.  Spencer,  and  he  is  now  laboring  at  Gordon  Lake, 
Algoma.  He  is  still  anxious  to  go  to  China,  but  willing  to  work  in 
Canada.  One  example  like  this  is  worth  a  year's  talk  in  campaign 
meetings. 

The  Executive  of  the  General  Board  in  its  recent  session  confirmed 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Wrinch,  B.A.,  to  the  Upper  Skeena. 
We  trust  our  coworkers  at  Albert  College  and  in  the  Belleville 
and  Picton  districts  will  be  able  to  guarantee  the  necessary  support, 
and  thus  add  another  to  the  list  of  Forward  Movement  missionaries. 


Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do, 
If  he  would  make  his  calling  true, — 
To  think  without  confusion  clearly. 
To  love  his  ftllow  man  sincerely. 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely. 
To  trust  in  God  and  heaven  securely. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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Mott's  Visit. 


T  R.  MOTT'S  visit  has  made  a  strong  impression  on  student  life 
^  •  in  Toronto.  The  best  resuhs  of  his  work  are  not  yet  seen,  but 
we  have  had  evidence  that  many  students  have  been  led  to  thinlc 
earnestly  on  the  most  momentous  problem  that  can  engage  their 
attention — the  problem  of  how  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  life.  Mr. 
Mott  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  feeling  the  pulse  of  student 
life,  and  his  statement  that  a  larger  proponion  of  students  believe  in 
Christ  as  divine  than  any  other  class,  should  reassure  some  who  may 
think  the  universities  are  often  the  hot-beds  of  scepticism.  The 
speaker  attempted  no  rhetorical  flights,  but  if  eloquence  means  speak- 
ing from  heart  to  heart,  then  he  was  eloquent.  Intense  earnestness 
and  common  sense  characterized  his  addresses.  Steps  are  being 
taken  to  perpetuate  in  tangible  form  the  movement  he  started  here. 
His  addresses  on  "Temptations  of  Students  in  all  Lands  "  and  "  Four 
Kinds  of  Students  "  were  particularly  impressive.  His  closing  address 
was  on  the  "  Student  Volunteer  Movement." 

Some  of  Mott's  Sayings. 

"  We  need  more  Christians  who  show  forth  the  reality  of  Jesus 
Christ  at  this  time.  The  real  Christian  is  the  man  through  whom 
Christ  is  thinking  ;  the  man,  in  other  words,  who  has  the  mind  of 
Christ.  Imagine  these  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  Chri&t  :  unkind 
thoughts,  jealous  thoughts,  selfish  thoughts,  impure  thoughts." 

"  Temptation  is  real,  and  if  we  conquer  we  must  have  a  real  fight- 
We  must  take  the  real  Christ  of  to-day  into  battle  with  us." 

"  St.  Augustine  was  not  far  astray  in  showing  the  successive  steps 
to  impurity — '  a  look,  a  picture,  a  fascination,  a  fall.'  Men  some- 
times break  this  chain  between  the  first  and  second  links,  occasionally 
between  the  second  and  third,  rarely  between  the  third  and  fourth." 

"  If  I  could  present  two  plans  that  would  save,  God  knows  I  would 
do  so.     But  there  is  only  one  way  to  freedom." 

"  Some  students  come  to  believe  on  Christ  by  studying  His  teach- 
ings in  the  scientific  way,  some  by  the  study  of  His  character,  others 
by  the  study  of  His  death  and  the  significance  of  it  (these  men  have 
a  vivid  perception  of  their  own  sinfulness),  others  by  the  study  of  the 
resurrection,  and  yet  others  by  noticing  what  Christ  is  doing  in  the 
world  to-day." 

"  If  Christ  did  not  rise  from  the  dead  history  loses  its  interest  and 
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meaning  to  me.     It  was  a  study  of  the  resurrection  that  led  me  to 
Christ." 

"  The  Gospel  of  Christ  insures  by  infinite  odds  the  best  life  on 
earth,  in  breadth,  height,  depth,  volume,  momentum,  strength,  purity, 
control,  joy  and  divinity  of  life." 


Y.  W.  C.  A. 


nPHE  annual  election  of  officers  for  the  Y.W.C.A.  was  held  at  the 
*  last  meeting  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  resulting  in  the  fol- 
lowing appointments  for  the  year  igoo:  Honorary  President,  Mrs.  J.  C 
Robertson;  President,  Miss  C  M.  Woodsworth,  'oi  ;  Vice-President, 
Miss  A.  W.  Allen,  '02  ;  Secretary -Treasurer,  Miss  E.  McLean,  '02  ; 
Pianist,  Miss  F.  E.  Watts,  '03. 

The  new  officers  assumed  their  responsibilities  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  A  deep  interest  in  the  society  is  manifested  by  its  mem- 
bers, and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  weekly  meetings  will  result 
in  lasting  benefit  to  all  through  a  deepening  of  their  spiritual  life. 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 


T^HE  annual  election  of  officers  was  held  on  31st  ult.  Mr.  A.  C.  Far- 
*  rell,  '01,  was  elected  President  for  next  year.  He  is  a  strong  man 
intellectually  and  spiritually,  should  make  a  good  executive  officer, 
and  is  enthusiastic  in  missionary  work  in  all  phases.  Mr.  J.  VV. 
Coone,  Junior  Specialist,  was  elected  Vice-President.  He  is  a  hard 
worker,  a  faithful  student,  and  has  taken  considerable  interest  in 
college  affairs.  Mr.  J.  E.  Hughson,  '02,  the  Secretary,  comes  from 
the  land  where  they  grow  great  men — Nova  Scotia, — and  has  already 
given  a  good  account  of  himself  in  the  pulpits  of  Eastern  Methodism, 
and  has  displayed  ability  in  the  literary  department  of  Acta.  The 
Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  F.  McKenzie,  of  the  Senior  year  in  Theology,  has 
Highland  blood  in  his  veins,  which  may  account  for  his  keen  interest 
in  athletics.  He  intends  to  continue  his  studies  here  next  year,  and 
having  been  closely  identified  with  the  city  mission  woik  of  the 
Y.M.C..A.  this  year,  will  be  able  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
to  the  work  next  year.  V\'ith  such  consecrated  leaders  our  Y.M.CA. 
next  year  should  be  characterized  by  deep  spirituality,  missionary 
earnestness  and  progress  in  all  the  departments  of  aggressive  work. 
May  God  grant  it. 
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A  Probationer's  Club. 


TT  has  been  said  that  three-fourths  of  the  leading  ministers  of 
^  Canadian  Methodism  have  been  Victoria  men.  Some  of  them 
received  only  an  academic  training,  others  took  the  best  course  the 
University  provided,  but  all  have  shown  the  impress  of  the  spirit  of 
"  Old  Vic."  They  are  men,  as  a  rule,  who  have  not  acquired  simply 
a  "  book  knowledge,"  but  men  who  have  mingled  with  their  fellows 
in  the  literary  and  scientific  associations,  on  the  athletic  field,  at  social 
functions  and  in  the  religious  work  of  College  life.  Victoria  has  little 
use  for  hermits,  or  for  men  who  think  themselves  so  superior  to  their 
fellows  that  they  rarely  condescend  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  their 
wisdom  in  our  college  societies.  Hence  our  graduates,  whether  in 
Arts  or  Theology,  are  noted  for  loyalty  to  their  Alma  Mater.  Any 
organization  that  brings  students  together  during  their  college  course, 
and  helps  to  unite  them  in  the  bond  of  brotherhood,  is  as  truly  in 
the  interest  of  Victoria,  as  the  endowment  of  a  chair.  She  must  hold 
the  affections  of  the  people  if  she  is  to  maintain  her  position  as  a 
great  university.  Some  of  our  students  intend  to  enter  the  profession 
of  law,  medicine  or  pedagogy,  but  a  considerable  proportion  will 
occupy  our  pulpits.  We  have  felt  for  some  time  that  there  should  be 
at  least  one  organization  where  our  probationers  for  the  ministry  might 
discuss  di%  probatiotiers  the  peculiar  problems  that  confront  the 
ministry  of  this  age.  The  method  of  our  scholarly  theological  profes- 
sors is  necessarily  largely  critical;  the  work  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  is  properly 
such  as  engages  the  interest  of  all  Christian  students ;  the  aim  of  the 
Literary  Society  is  the  encouragement  of  "  literature,  science  and 
oratory  "  ;  the  Athletic  Union  plays  an  important  part  in  its  proper 
sphere;  but  there  is  absolutely  no  organization  by  which  the  pro- 
bationers for  the  ministry  can  be  brought  together  for  the  discussion  ot 
some  problems  of  vital  interest  to  their  future  work.  We  do  not  wish 
to  be  misunderstood.  We  strongly  advocate  the  claims  of  all  the 
above-named  societies.  Students  preparing  for  the  ministry  should 
aim  to  be  men  among  men,  but  our  Church  believes  in  a  separated 
ministry,  which  view  our  laymen  support  as  strongly  as  our  ministers. 
Our  ministry  is  not  sepa*aied  in  the  sense  that  its  members  are 
superior  to  the  lay  members,  or  that  their  aims  are  diffefent,  but  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  a  particular  work  to  perform.  Their  spheres  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  but  their  functions  are 
different.    Their  work  touches,  or  should  touch,  all  life.   How  important 
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then  that  our  probationers,  during  the  important  formative  period  of 
their  university  life,  should  give  at  least  some  attention  to  the  peculiar 
problems  that  must  be  grappled  with  in  after  life.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity would  be  given,  we  believe,  in  a  probationers'  club  at  Victoria. 
We  say  it  in  no  spirit  of  pride,  but  of  devout  thankfulness,  that  God 
has  blessed  our  Church  as  he  has  no  other  Protestant  church  in  the 
Dominion.  The  story  of  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries  of  this  land 
reads  like  a  romance,  but  when  the  story  of  our  pioneer  "saddle- 
bag "  preachers  is  written  it  will  be  no  less  thrilling.  A  branch  of  the 
holy  Apostolic  Church,  yet  Methodism  is  peculiarly  in  sympathy  with 
modern  ideas,  and  with  a  facility  of  adaptation  unknown  to  many 
churches,  it  has  won  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Canadians  to  its 
altars.  In  sympathy  with  every  church  that  exalts  Christ  as  an 
Almighty  Saviour,  it  is  not  afraid  to  stand  alone  if  need  be,  in  defence 
of  national  righteousness.  On  this  continent  Methodism  swings 
through  the  portals  of  the  twentieth  century  with  more  children  of  the 
Anglican  Church  than  belong  to  that  stately  communion,  with  more 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  than  have  the  Congregational 
churches,  with  more  Scotch-Irish  than  has  the  vigorous  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  her  numbers  and  composition  demand  that  her  ministers 
be  men  fitted  for  leadership,  men  who  face  the  vital  practical  pro- 
blems of  life  with  courage  worthy  of  their  high  calling.  Intellect  and 
heart  must  be  united  for  this  work,  and  Canadian  Methodism  is  des- 
tined to  play  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  our  fair 
Dominion,  and  indirectly  in  the  work  which  God  seems  to  have  laid 
upon  the  Empire.  Imperialism  is  in  the  air,  and  Canada  has  Sent 
forth  thousands  of  her  sons  during  the  last  few  months  to  defend 
Imperial  interests  How  important  then  that  the  standard  of  national 
righteousness  be  exalted,  that  the  nations  may  see  that  we  are  not 
seeking  gold  for  greed,  but  the  glory  of  God ;  not  seeking  political 
supremacy  for  selfish  purposes,  but  justice,  truth  and  right  for  man- 
kind. Wherever  floats  the  Union  Jack,  there  liberty  and  protection 
are  assured  our  missionaries.  Methodism  is  not  a  number  of  frag- 
mentary sections,  but  a  world-wide  movement.  Our  Connexional 
system  enables  the  strong  to  help  the  weak,  enables  those  of  us  who 
are  favored  at  home  to  send  out  an  army  of  missionaries  to  those  sit- 
ting in  darkness.  But  if  our  connexionalism  is  to  give  the  best  results 
there  must  be  consolidation  in  our  home  work.  Such  consolidation 
depends  largely  on  the  spirit  which  animates  our  coming  ministry,  and 
the  true  spirit  can  best  be  devel  >ped  in  our  colleges.  There  young 
men  from  the  various  conferences  are  thrown  together  for  a  number 
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of  years.  They  should  feel  that  they  b.elong  to  a  brotherhood  such 
as  does  not  exist  perhaps  in  any  other  Church  in  the  Empire.  Our 
splendid  itinerant  system  has  its  defects.  Those  defects  may  be 
remedied  to  a  large  extent  if,  during  their  college  course,  probationers 
are  brought  together  as  such  for  the  discussion  of  matters  that  must 
engage  their  attention,  but  which,  as  yet,  have  not  received  their 
proper  recognition.  In  our  system  one  may  largely  undo  the  work  of 
another,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  one  may  supplement  and  strengthen 
the  work  of  another.  If  a  probationer's  club  were  formed,  one  would 
not  feel  he  belonged  to  a  particular  conference  so  much  as  to  a  great 
Connexional  organism,  and  that  the  work  of  one  was,  in  a  sense,  the 
work  of  all.  How  much  might  be  done  toward  amalgamation  of 
home  missions,  if  all  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit.  That  spirit 
would  develop  if  we  understood  one  another  more  thoroughly,  if  we 
knew  one  another  more  intimately.  We  have  felt  the  lack  of  this 
unity,  of  this  intimacy  and  knowledge  during  our  stay  at  College,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  others  have  felt  disappointed  that  no 
opportunity  is  given  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  of  men  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  work  of  preaching  in  different  parts  of  this  land. 
We  believe  that  a  probationer's  club  would  meet  the  need,  and  that  its 
organization  would  be  one  of  the  most  important  movements  in  the 
history  of  our  University.  Will  not  some  of  our  seniors  call  a  meeting 
of  probationers  to  discuss  this  plan  ?  The  members  of  the  club  need 
meet  but  occasionally,  but  in  such  meetings  links  would  be  forged 
that  time  would  not  break,  nor  age  destroy. 


The  wide  circle  of  student  friends  of  Robert  Emberson,  '99,  were 
delighted  recently  to  hear  of  the  happiness  which  had  fallen  to  his 
lot  in  the  choice  of  a  fair  partner  to  share  with  him  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  mission  life  in  far  Japan.  This  happy  union  reached  its 
consummation  on  the  evening  of  January  i8th,  in  the  home  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Harris,  Albert  Street,  Sarnia.  The  bride.  Miss  Esther  Anne 
Harris,  was  assisted  by  her  sister.  Miss  Mary  Alice,  and  the  groom 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Allan  C.  Farrell,  '01,  formerly  a  classmate 
and  ever  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Emberson.  The  ceremony,  which  was 
performed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Medd,  of  Queen  Street  Church,  was  witnessed 
only  by  the  immediate  friends  of  the  bride  and  Messrs.  Farrell  and 
W.  G.  Smith,  B.A.,  of  Victoria.  On  the  evening  preceding  her 
marriage  Miss  Harris  was  the  recipient  of  a  handsome  gift  in  the 
form  of  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  presented  by  the  members  of  the 
Church,  Sabbath-school,  Epworth  League  and  choir,  in  all  of  which 
she  had  been  a  faithful  and  helpful  member.  Acta  expresses  the 
heartiest  wishes  of  their  many  friends  for  their  future  happiness  and 
success  in  the  distant  mission  fields  of  Japan. 
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E^ftor(al. 


We  are  glad  to  report  that  Chancellor  Burwash  is  steadily  progress-^ 
ing  toward  recovery  from  his  recent  attack  of  heart  trouble,  and  is 
again  able  to  meet  his  students  in  the  lecture-room. 


THE  ATHLETic  ^^ ^'  annual  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Union  was  held  on 
UNION.  Friday  afternoon,  Feb.  23rd.  The  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Treasurer  were  the  most  encouraging  in  the  history  of 
the  Union,  and  everything  indicates  a  steady  advancement  in  athletics 
among  Victoria  students.  True  sports  invariably  produce  a  high  type 
of  college  spirit,  and  we  confidently  look  forward  to  a  greatly 
increased  interest  in  this  branch  of  college  life  in  the  fall  of  1900. 
During  the  current  year  one  thing  only  has  been  lacking,  a  manifest 
enthusiasm  in  athletics  by  the  student  body  at  large.  Victory  on  the 
campus  and  on  the  rink  may  be  accomplished  by  the  constant  practice 
and  severe  training  of  those  who  actually  enter  the  contest ;  but  it  can 
be  greatly  enhanced  and  more  easily  achieved  by  the  hearty  co  opera- 
tion and  presence  on  the  athletic  field  of  the  great  body  of  students 
who  are  not  actively  engaged  in  upholding  the  prowess  of  the  college. 
Men  of  Victoria,  you  have  the  material  to  ensure  success  in  every 
branch  of  college  sports  ;  dogged  persistency,  cooperation,  and  active 
enthusiasm  you  alone  lack.  Let  every  man  who  has  hitherto  abstained 
from  sporting  life  arouse  himself  from  his  lethargy,  and  may  next  year 
be  one  of  unbounded  success  in  every  branch  of  college  athletics. 

A  MOST  interesting  meeting  of   the  newly   organized 

iHTCH^coLLEGE  I ntcr Collcgc  Club  was  held  in  the  'Varsity  Y.  M.  C  A. 

*^'"""  building   on  Monday   evening,  February    12th.     The 

subject   for   discussion,  "  Students  Problems  Apart  from  the   Curr% 

culum,"  aroused  manifest  interest,   and  many  good   thoughts    were 

expressed.     The  club,  whose  aim  is  to  bring  prominently  before  the 
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students  the  social,  political  and  economic  problems  of  the  present 
age,  meets  a  long-felt  need  in  inter-collegiate  life.  Men  and  womer> 
attend  college  to  acquire  not  a  great  number  of  independent  facts^ 
but  the  power  to  relate  them  to  the  divine  plan  which  runs  through- 
out the  ages.  Knowledge,  theory,  life  itself  apart  from  the  one  great 
purpose  is  nothing.  It  is  only  as  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  God's  plan 
to  make  it  ours,  and  look  upon  His  purpose  as  our  purpose,  that  we 
live  the  highest  life.  Man  is  the  reproduction  of  God  under  limita- 
tions, and  through  his  development  toward  perfect  freedom  he  works^ 
out  his  Father's  will.  The  struggles  and  the  problems  of  the  present 
are  the  school-room  in  which  we  are  taught  the  principles  of  true 
living  and  its  relation  to  Him  in  whom  "  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being."  College  days  are  the  formative  period  of  man's  character, 
and  it  is  in  the  attainment  of  such  objects  for  which  the  Inter-college 
Club  stands,  that  the  student  becomes  best  fitted  to  grapple  with  the 
stern  realities  of  life  when  far  away  from  college  halls.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  club  is  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  March  5th,  when 
two  well-known  students  of  social  problems  will  address  the  members. 

"  Nineteen  Canadians  killed  and  sixty-one  wounded  " 

THE    CANADIAN 

DEAD.  was  the  news  which  causes  a  whole  people  to  mourn. 

No  longer  is  "  Canada  and  the  Empire  "  a  cry  of  mere  sentiment,  for 
every  dying  groan  and  every  drop  of  Canadian  blood  spilled  upon 
the  veldt  is  an  indissoluble  tie  which  binds  us  to  the^  mother  land. 
War,  with  its  blood  and  groans  and  tears,  is  an  awful  scourge  ;  and  yet, 
by  some  strange  irony  of  which  we  know  not,  it  has  been  used  as 
an  agency  in  the  development  of  freedom.  All  honor  to  the  brave 
Canadian  dead!  A  nation  weeps,  and  a  nation  is  glad;  weeps  for 
the  loss  of  stalwart  sons,  is  glad  that  those  sons  were  worthy  of 
sacrifice  for  such  a  cause.  Died  for  "Queen  and  Empire?"  No; 
but  for  the  principles  of  truth  and  equity  and  freedom  for  which 
the  "  Queen  and  Empire  "  stands.  Fellow  Canadians  at  home,  follow 
the  example  of  your  brothers  yonder  in  South  Africa.  In  pursuing ' 
the  arts  of  peace,  be  you  as  courageous  as  they  and  as  heroic  in 
living  for  those  mighty  principles  which  make  a  people  unconquerable 
in  spirit  and  unparalleled  in  progress. 
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Ipersonals  aiib  Eycbanoes* 

Personals. 


[fnorder  that  Ihene  columnn  may  be  made  a*  attractive  a»  potsilde,  we  would  urge  upon 
the  (prnduale*  and  xtudents  the  importance  of  forwarding,  from  time  to  time,  any  appropriate 
and  interesting  items  that  tnay  come  to  hand.] 

/y/l  ISS  E.  B.  HOWSON,  '97,  was  a  visitor  at  the  College  recently. 
Miss  F.  A.  Danard,  '98,  has  been  engaged  as  teacher  of 
the  Avenue  Road  Voluntary  Public  School.  She  finds  many  oppor- 
tunities to  revisit  Victoria  and  renew  her  interest  in  college  life  and 
its  associations. 

Mr.  J.  S.  D.  Everett,  formerly  a  member  of  the  class  of '96,  in 
the  department  of  Natural  Science,  was  married  on  New  Year's  Day, 
in  Cooke's  Church,  by  Rev.  William  Patterson,  to  Miss  E.  N.  Laird, 
of  Toronto.  The  newly-wedded  couple  are  residing  in  the  city.  Mr. 
Everett  is  in  the  employ  of  the  R.  S.  Williams  music  company. 

On  December  27th,  1899,  in  Golden,  B.C.,  were  celebrated  the 
nuptials  of  the  Methodist  pastor,  Rev.  J.  P.  Westman,  and  Miss 
Jessie  Sinclair,  a  graduate  of  the  Toronto  Normal  School,  and  a 
young  lady  of  winning  character  and  high  musical  attainments.  Mr. 
Westman's  efforts,  which  were  already  meeting  with  remarkable 
success  in  his  field  of  labor  in  the  West,  will  now  no  doubt  receive  an 
added  stimulus,  and  we  predict  still  greater  things  for  him  in  the 
future. 

F.  J.  D.  Livingstone,  '92,,M.D.  '94,  has  recently  returned  from 
South  Africa,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in  medical  mission  work  for 
the  past  five  years  in  Natal  and  Zululand.  He  tells  a  thrilling  story 
of  his  capture  by  the  Boers,  of  the  injustice  he  suffered  at  their  hands, 
and  of  his  subsequent  bold  but  successful  dash  for  liberty.  He  broke 
loose  from  his  captors  in  the  night,  and,  travelling  all  the  ensuing  day 
without  rest  or  food,  finally  reached  a  place  of  safety  seventy  miles 
from  the  scene  of  his  imprisonment.  He  is  seeking  now  a  much- 
needed  rest,  after  which  he  will  decide  upon  his  future  movements. 

Thp:  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  January  24th,  witnessed  a  gay  and 
fashionable  wedding  in  the  Metropolitan  Church  in  this  city,  when 
Mr.  W.  Sanford  Evans,  at  one  time  an  undergraduate  of  Victoria,  and 
ever  a  warm  friend  of  the  university,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Mary  Irene  Ciurney,  daughter  of  Mr,  Edward  Gurney.  After  the 
3 
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ceremony,  which  was  solemnized  by  Rev.  Dr.  Reynar,  assisted  by 
Rev.  R.  P.  Bowles,  M.A.,  B.D.,  a  very  brilliant  reception  was  held  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  father,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  received 
the  congratulations  of  over  three  hundred  friends.  After  an  extended 
tour  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  they  will  take  up  their  residence  in 
Rosedale. 

The  students  of  Victoria  and  their  friends  enjoyed,  on  the  afternoon 
of  February  3rd,  the  unexpected  privilege  of  hearing  Prof.  E.  Odium, 
M.A.,  a  graduate  of  1879,  deliver  a  lecture  upon  a  varied  assortment 
of  articles  drawn  from  our  museum  and  illustrating  the  primitive 
customs  and  beliefs  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  some  of  the  regions  of 
the  Orient.  His  remarks  were  interspersed  with  lively  reminiscences 
of  his  own  experiences  in  collecting  these  curios  and  relics,  which  he 
has  so  generously  presented  to  his  alma  mater.  Notwithstanding  the 
hardships  he  has  undergone  in  his  devotion  to  the  advancement  of 
science,  and  in  his  love  for  travel  and  adventure,  he  still  possesses  a 
vigorous  physique  and  a  hopeful  spirit,  and  gives  promise  of  yet 
greater  achievements  in  his  chosen  pursuit. 

We  have  endeavored  to  collect  for  our  February  number,  a  few  of 
the  salient  facts  regarding  the  careers  of  some  of  Victoria's  earlier 
graduates,  who  have,  by  long  lives  of  faithful  service,  brought  great 
honor  to  their  country  and  their  Alma  Maier. 

The  first  student  of  Victoria  upon  whom  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  was  conferred  was  the  late  Judge  Springer,  who  graduated  in 
1845.  ^^  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  and  in  a  short  time 
attained  such  eminence  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession  that 
he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Surrogate  Court  of  the  County  of 
Wentworth.  He  continued  to  act  in  this  capacity  till  his  death  in 
1856. 

During  the  next  two  years  no  student  completed  the  curriculum 
in  Arts,  but  in  1848  two  graduates  were  sent  forth.  William  Ormiston 
during  the  year  following  was  tutor  in  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the 
College.  He  resigned  the  position  then,  but,  after  several  years  spent 
as  pastor  of  a  United  Presbyterian  Church  at  Orono,  he  returned  to 
educational  work,  and  aided  Dr.  Ryerson  in  establishing  the  school 
system  of  Ontario.  He  was  for  a  time  Mathematical  Master  in  the 
Normal  School,  which  had  just  been  opened.  In  1856  he  devoted 
himself  again  to  the  ministry  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  this 
time  in  Hamilton,  where  he  remained  till  1870,  when  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Collegiate   Reformed  Church  of  New  York  City.     Here, 
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however,  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  was  obliged  to  spend  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  in  California,  where  he  died  last  March. 

Wesley  P.  Wright,  '48,  held  a  tutorship  in  classics  in  the  College, 
down  to  1850.  He  then  went  to  the  United  States,  and  studied 
theology  in  the  Concord  Biblical  Institute,  after  which  he  entered 
upon  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  remained 
across  the  border  till  about  1861,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Natural  Science  in  the  Wesleyan  Ladies'  College,  Hamilton.  This 
position  he  filled  till  superannuation,  after  which  he  followed  his  class- 
mate to  California,  and  died  there  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Coi.iN  Cameron,  '49,  spent  a  year  as  tutor  in  the  College,  and 
then  studied  medicine.  He  practised  for  many  years  in  Port  Hope, 
and  subsequently  in  Rochester.  He  is  now  living  in  retirement  with 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  J.  H.  Munson,  Winnipeg. 

James  Campbell,  '49,  went  to  New  Zealand  soon  after  graduation, 
and  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  development  of  that  colony, 
being  at  one  time  Attorney-General. 

W.  W.  Dean,  '54,  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Horace  Dean,  prominent 
in  the  Methodist  ministry  about  the  middle  of  this  century.  After 
graduation  he  studied  law  under  the  late  Honorable  Lewis  Wallbridge, 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  Manitoba,  and  practised  in  Belleville  for 
many  years,  becoming  Master  in  Chancery.  In  1874  he  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Victoria  County,  and  has  since  resided 
in  Lindsay. 

Reuben  I.  Hickev,  '54,  studied  medicine  at  McGill  University,  and 
practised  in  Morrisburg  until  his  death  some  fifteen  years  ago. 

W.  H.  AiKiNs,  '55,  is  a  brother  of  Senator  Aikinp,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  students  of  Victoria.  He  studied  medicine  and  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Toronto  Medical  School.  He  is  now 
practising  at  Burnhamthorpe,  in  the  County  of  Peel. 

A.  Carman,  '55,  became  after  graduation  headmaster  of  the  Dun- 
das  County  Grammar  School,  in  which  position  he  remained  till  1857, 
when  he  entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry  and  was  made 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Belleville  Seminary.  In  1858  he  became 
Principal  and  through  his  influence  the  College  was  affiliated  to 
Toronto  University  in  i860,  and  received  a  university  charter  in 
1866  68,  when  he  became  its  first  Chancellor.  In  1874  he  was  elected 
a  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  For  the  next  ten  years 
he  was  active  in  originating  and  establishing  Alma  Ladies'  College, 
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St.  Thomas,  of  whose  Board  of  Management  he  has  always  been 
chairman.  At  the  union  of  the  Methodist  bodies  in  1883  he  became 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada,  which 
position  he  still  retains. 

WiLLiAM  Kerr,  '55,  studied  law  under  the  late  Hon.  Sydney  Smith, 
in  Cobourg.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1859  and  has  since  prac- 
tised in  his  native  town.  He  was  for  six  years  (1867-73)  Mayor  of 
Cobourg,  and  from  1874  to  I878  he  represented  West  Northumber- 
land in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  for  many  years  Bursar  of 
Victoria  University  and  since  1884  has  held  the  position  of  Vice- 
Chancellor.  A  fitting  tribute  was  paid  to  the  experience  gleaned  from 
a  long  and  successful  career  by  a  call  to  the  Senate  in  1898. 

E.  B.  Ryckman,  '55,  has  been  for  forty-two  years  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  in  spite  of  his  long  service,  has  lost  none  of 
his  earnestness  and  fervor.  He  occupies  this  year  the  pulpit  of  the 
Wall  Street  Church  in  Brockville. 

Byron  M.  Brixton,  '56,  studied  law  with  the  late  Hon.  Lewis 
Wallbridge,  and  entered  upon  his  practice  in  Kingston,  where  he  still 
resides.  He  is  now  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  city,  and  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  Queen  Street  Methodist  Church.  He  holds 
the  post  of  legal  adviser  to  his  Ai?na  Mater. 

John  W.  Kerr,  '57,  is  a  lawyer  in  Cobourg,  and  is  County  Crown 
Attorney  for  Northumberland  and  Durham. 

Robert  Montgomery,  '57,  studied  theology  and  entered  the  minis- 
try of  the  Church  of  England.    He  died  at  an  early  age  many  years  ago. 

Abraham  R.  Bain,  '58,  spent  three  years  in  post-graduate  work  at 
Harvard  and  Oxford  Universities  and  in  Paris  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
the  College  de  France.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics in  Victoria,  in  1869.  In  1892,  on  the  removal  to  Toronto,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Nelles  chair  of  ancient  history,  which  he  still 
holds.     He  is  also  Registrar  of  the  University. 


Exchanges. 

We  are  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  January  issue  of  the 
Wahpetonian,  the  organ  of  Red  River  Valley  University,  Wah- 
peton,  N.D.  Its  student  contributions  are  in  many  ways  highly 
commendable.     We  wish  the  journal  every  success. 

The  exchange  department  of  a  college  paper  is  one  of  its  most 
valuable  parts.     Through  it  the  students  of  our  educational  institu- 
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tions  coiuc  ill  cuiiuict  with  students  from  other  colleges,  obtain  new 
ideas,  and  develop  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  which  brings  forth  much 
good,  and  in  all  tends  to  help  along  a  common  cause  ;  ?>.,  give  the 
best  in  an  education. — £x. 

Senior  Bov. — "  Will  you  marry  me?  Let  me  be  your  protection 
through  life."  Senior  Girl  (an  apt  student  of  political  economy) — 
"  No,  thank  you,  I'm  not  a  protectionist,  and  when  I  marry  it  must 
be  on  a  revenue  basis  only," 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hay,  of  the  Educational  Review^  St.  John,  N.B.,  is 
issuing  a  series  of  pamphlet  studies  on  early  Canadian  History,  of 
which  the  eighth  number  has  just  reached  us.  These  leaflets,  con- 
tributed to  by  such  eminent  historical  specialists  as  Sir  J-  G.  Bourinot, 
Jas.  Hannay,  Prof.  W.  F.  Ganong,  and  others,  treat  in  a  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive  manner  incidents  and  phases  of  the  early 
development  of  our  Canadian  nation.  The  series,  to  be  completed 
in  twelve  numbers,  will  prove  a  valuable  accession  to  our  historical 
literature,  as  many  of  the  papers  are  prepared  from  original  sources, 
and  contain  material  not  heretofore  placed  before  the  general  student. 

We  search  the  world  for  truth  ;  we  cull 

The  good,  th*^  pure,  the  beautiful 

From  graven  stone  and  written  scroll. 

From  all  the  old  flower  fields  of  the  soul  ; 

And,  weary  seekers  of  the  best, 

We  come  back  laden  from  our  guest, 

To  find  that  all  the  sages  said 

Is  in  the  book  our  mothers  read. — Ex. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Dalhousie  Gazette  contains,  among  other 
noteworthy  features,  a  short  story,  entitled,  "  A  Camisard  Capture," 
by  J.  Macdonald  Oxley,  written  in  his  usual  happy  vein,  as  well  as  an 
appreciative  discussion  of  the  work  of  Tom  Moore,  the  "  Bard  of 
Erin."  We  note  with  interest  the  eflfort  that  is  being  made  through 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  journal  to  revive  interest  among  the 
students  of  Dalhousie  in  the  wearing  of  gowns.  As  at  Victoria,  this 
time-honored  custom,  once  compulsory,  has  fallen  into  neglect,  and 
almost  passed  out  of  memory,  were  it  not  fpr  the  efforts  put  forth 
periodically  by  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  and  devoted  supporters 
of  college  institutions  to  restore  it  to  its  place  as  a  means  of  securing 
college  unity  and  loyalty. 
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A 1 /HERE  is  that  clock  we  were  to  have  in  the  main  hall  ? 

We  would  like  to  remind  our  co-ed.  that  the  athletic  column 
is  not  run  in  the  interest  of  1901. 

The  annual  Senior  Dinner  is  fixed  for  Friday,  March  2nd. 

The  much-talked-of  Year  Book  of  the  class  of  1900  seems  at  last 
certain  of  being  pushed  through  to  a  successful  issue.  Satisfactory 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  a  publisher  to  get  out  a  first-class 
volume,  and  the  work  will  be  proceeded  with  is  rapidly  as  possible. 
It  is  hoped  that  all  seniors  will  co-operate  with  the  committee,  as  far 
as  they  can,  to  make  "Torontonensis  "  Vol.  III.  a  worthy  souvenir  of 
the  Century  class,  not  to  speak  of  the  financial  assistance  which  all 
will  render  by  purchasing  copies.  The  books  are  to  be  ready  before 
Easter. 

Scraps. 

"I  FOUND  their  absence." — Porter  and  Prof.  Odium. 

"Whenever  you  look  for  a  Pharisee,  you'll  find  him  right  here." — - 
Dr.  Badgley  (pointing  to  his  breast). 

Confused  freshette  (demanding  an  apology) — "  I  think  you  ought 
to  get  right  down  on  my  knees." 

"Wanted — good  gags." — Local  Editors. 

The  sophomores  held  their  annual  reception  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  8th,  and  are  well  pleased  with  its  success.  True,  the 
weather  and  a  few  other  things  contributed  to  bring  out  a  rather 
small  attendance,  the  college  women  especially  being  mostly  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  Sometime  toward  half-past  nine,  President 
Hughson,  after  a  vain  search  for  the  malUt,  pounded  on  the  table 
sufficiently  to  reduce  the  merry  groups  to  order,  and  proceeded  with  the 
programme.  The  speech  of  Prof.  Robertson  was  especially  felicitous, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  other  honorary  presidents  we  might  quote  his 
summary  of  the  work  of  these  officers — "  to  oflfer  some  advice,  to  pass 
a  little  criticism,  and  make  such  few  feeble  jokes  as  he  can."  The 
programme  was  enjoyable,  as  were  also  the  promenades  which  fol- 
lowed ;  it  was  whispered  by  some  bold  spirits  who  were  not  afraid  to 
refer  to  the  vulgar  matter  of  eating  that  the  refreshments  were  "  real 
fine." 
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On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  January  30th,  the  Women's  L'terary 
Society  held  their  open  meeting  in  Alumni  Hall,  which  was  filled  to 
overflowing  wiih  interested  friends.  The  President,  Miss  Bollert, 
opened  the  meeting  with  a  very  happy  speech,  welcoming  the  visitors 
and  stating  that  the  proceedings  would  be  those  of  a  regular  session. 

Business  was  then  taken  up.  Among  other  things  a  surprise  (?)  was 
sprung  on  the  members  in  the  shape  of  a  motion  to  form  a  ladies' 
hockey  team.  All  the  third-year  men  in  the  back  of  the  hall  voted 
enthusiastically  in  favor  of  this,  and,  of  course,  it  carried.  To 
execute  the  arrangements  an  efficient  committee  was  then  nominated, 
consisting  of  Misses  Baker,  B.A. ;  Hall,  '00;  Jackson,  '01;  and 
Will,  '03. 

The  literary  part  of  the  programme,  which  followed,  was  a  real 
treat,  abounding  both  in  humour  and  instructiveness.  First  was  a 
"sharp  practice "  debate  on  the  resolution,  "That  our  college  song 
'  must  be  modified  '  for  use  in  the  Women's  Literary  Society."  After 
many  arguments  both  humorous  and  ingenious  had  been  advanced, 
the  audience  decided  that  the  song  must  yet  be  sung.  The  "  literary 
notes  '  by  Miss  Graham,  '00,  showed  a  keen  appreciation  of  what  is 
good  in  the  work  that  has  been  published  during  the  last  few  months, 
while  the  "art  notes  "  by  Miss  Lackner,  '02,  gave  a  very  concise  and 
clear  sketch  of  the  history  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  are  well 
worthy  of  the  careful  perusal  which  Acta  hopes  to  enable  its  readers  to 
make  in  some  future  issue.  The  selections  which  Miss  Wilson,  B.A., 
read  from  Kipling  were  highly  enjoyed,  as  were  also  the  musical 
numbers  interspersed  throughout  the  programme.  After  the  critic's 
report,  in  which  Miss  Chown,  '00,  praised  or  censured  with  equal 
dexterity,  this  most  pleasant  evening  was  brought  to  a  close. 

Jottings  from  the  Debate. 
"  Our  song  is  most  excellent  poetry." — Miss  Dingwall. 
"  Can  the  life  of  any  college  woman  be  called  '  settling  down.' " — 
Miss  Allen. 

"The  freshettes  sing,  'resolved  that  I  should  ^^/ a  man.'" — Miss 
Powell. 

"  Do  we  come  to  Victoria  to  test  our  turning  power." — Miss 
Lackner. 

"  We  of  the  Women's  Literary  Society  are  men.'' — Miss  Danard. 

In  the  Women's  Literary  Society  the  second  debate  in  the  inter- 
year  series  took  place  on  February  7th,  when  the  second  year,  repre- 
sented by  Misses  Allen  and  McLean,  proved  the  superior  educative 
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^alue  of  reading  over  travel,  although  Misses  Will  and  Smith  made  it 
a  difficult  matter  for  them  to  really  establish  this. 

The  Union  Literary  Society  held  its  open  meeting  for  the  spring 
term  on  Saturday  evening,  February  loth.  In  the  literary  section  of 
the  programme  the  juniors  won  the  final  of  the  inter-year  debating 
series  by  proving  the  superior  virtues  of  the  single  tax,  and  the  picture 
of  the  Graduating  Class  of  igco  was  unveiled  by  Rev.  R.  P.  Bowles. 
Government  business  brought  out  the  usual  cross  fire  between  Govern- 
ment and  Opposition,  though  the  want  of  confidence  motion  failed. 

"  It  will  raise  the  price  of  liquor,  tobacco,  and  other  luxuries.'" — 
Shaw. 

"  All  external  objects  are  la?id." — Daniels. 

In  the  Intercollegiate  series  of  debates,  Messrs.  W.  G.  Smith,  B.A., 
and  J.  L.  Stewart,  'oi,  representing  Victoria,  vanquished  Osgoode  on 
the  evening  of  January  23rd.  Our  College  representatives  had  the 
affirmative  of  the  subject — "  Resolved,  that  in  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  of  mankind,  the  profession  of  Divinity  has  been,  and  is,  a 
greater  factor  than  the  profession  of  Law."  The  final  struggle  for  the 
championship  between  Knox  and  Victoria,  took  place  in  Association 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  February  17th.  In  this  debate 
Victoria  was  represented  by  Messrs.  W.  G.  Smith,  B.A.,  and  W.  E. 
Gilroy,  B.A.  The  subject  for  discussion  was,  "  Resolved,  that 
Canada  could  advantageously  dispense  with  the  Upper  Chamber." 
Victoria  upheld  the  affirmative.  After  the  able  presentation  of  argu- 
ments by  boih  sides,  the  judges  decided  in  favor  of  Knox  College, 
which,  therefore,  holds  the  championship  of  the  Intercollegiate  De- 
bating Union  for  the  year  1899-igoo. 

Once  more  we  can  breathe  freely.  Few  have  been  free  from  a 
mysterious,  dread  foreboding  ever  since  a  few  days  after  November 
loth,  when  with  threats,  not  loud  but  deep,  it  was  made  known  that 
there  would  be  a  return  entertainment  given  by  the  freshmen.  What 
might  they  do?  or  again — still  more  serious  question — what  might 
they  not  do  ?  In  due  time  printed  tickets  set  the  date  for  January 
26th.  The  sophomores,  with  the  exception  of  their  representative 
and  his  one  gallant  supporter,  remained  cautiously  within  doors  all 
that  evening.  But  of  the  third  and  fourth  years,  n  any  went  bravely 
forth  at  duty's  call  utterly  regardless  of  self,  to  represent  whatever 
needed  representing.  Then  came  a  beautiful  revelation  of  the  soften- 
ing influence  of  time  and  training,  for  the  return  event  proved  to  be  a 
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reception  of  no  Gommon  order.  The  freshettes  were  their  own  charm- 
ing selves,  coquettishly  granting  promenades  to  whomsoever  they 
would,  while  the  freshmen  vvere  most  assiduous  in  their  attentions  to 
all  the  ladies.  The  programme  was  bright,  the  music  being  especially 
good,  and  the  refreshments  showed  that  as  yet  '03  has  not  become  a 
blind  devotee  of  intellect  alone.  We  congratulate  the  first  year  upon 
its  broadly  fraternal  spirit,  as  shown  by  the  following  partial  list  of  the 
institutions  represented :  Sunshine,  Mr.  McCuUoch  ;  Acta,  Mr.  Fare- 
well ;  Missions,  Mr.  Allen  ;  Higher  Interests,  Mr.  Fergusson  ;  In- 
vitations, Messrs.  Potter  and  Henderson ;  Friendship,  Mr.  Colwell. 


Htbletics. 


T'HE   Dobson  Brothers,  Speir,   Harris  and  McGulloch  are  playing 
*       good  hockey. 

Athletic.  Union  elections  take  place  on  February  x6th  and  23rd. 

What  would  Victoria  be  without  a  rink,  or  a  Specialist  without  an 
alley  board  ? 

Our  campus  has  undoubtedly  greater  attractions  for  the  student  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  Nothing  gladdens  the  heart  on  a  cold  winter 
•  lay  more  than  the  stirring  scenes  around  ihe  rink,  the  rosy  cheeks  of 
tlie  skaters,  the  scarlet  figures  darting  to  and  fro  on  the  hockey  ice, 
and  the  dull  thud  of  the  rubber  as  a  shot  with  death-like  precision 
lias  been  sent  between  the  stakes. 

The  inter-year  hockey  series  has,  as  usual,  aroused  the  enthu- 
.siasm  and  friendly  rivalry  of  the  different  years.  During  the  earlier 
part  of  the  season  the  freshmen  were  counted  upon  as  the  winners, 
and  they  still  bid  fair  to  snatch  the  trophy  from  the  hands  of  those 
Irom  whom  they  have  learned.  The  arts  men  find  they  have  now  to 
^leal  with  what  has  been  hitherto  almost  an  unknown  quantity  in 
•li'ickey,  the  team  from  the  B.D.  and  specialist  classes,  drawn  princi- 
pally from  the  B.  D's.  The  seniors  at  their  hands  met  with  defeat, 
and  the  sophomores  and  freshmen  narrowly  escaped.  Ex[)erience 
in  undergraduate  days  tells  even  in  old  age.  The  champions  of  last 
\tar,  the  class  of '01,  have  been  defeated  by  the  sophomores,  but  the 
ii.iughiy  ones  say  they  could  not  do  it  again.  They  admit,  however, 
that  the  freshmen  play  a  superior  game.  Below  is  the  schedule  of 
tliL'  inter-year  hockey  series  as  far  as  played  : 
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COMPETITORS.  WIN  NEKS  SCORE, 

'o  I  t;.  '02 '02 5 — 4. 

'00  z/.  '03     '03 3—1. 

'00  V.  '02 '00 4—2. 

B.D.'s  and  Specs   z'.  '03    ....  '03 '. 3 — 2. 

'00  Z'.  '01   '01 7 — 2. 

B.  D.'s  and  Specs,  e/.  '02    ....  '02 3 — 2. 

B.D.'s  and  Specs,  v.  '00    ....  B.D.'s  and  Specs 7 — 5. 

'01  V.  '03 '03 4 — 2. 

'02  V.  '03 '03 2  —  I. 

B.D.'s  and  Spec;,  v.  'oi. 

The  Athletic  Union  has  decided,  instead  of  the  individual  prizes,  to 
provide  a  cup  as  the  trophy  for  the  champions  in  hockey,  which,  as 
the  above  schedule  shows,  has  been  won  by  the  Freshman  year. 

The  first  hockey  team  met  the  S.  P.  S.  in  the  Jenning's  series,  and 
although  the  men  from  "  Vic."  led  in  the  score  for  some  time  they 
were  finally  outdone  by  the  heavier  weights  from  the  "School." 
Isbister  was  the  dangerous  man  among  the  opponents,  and  Eakins 
had  his  own  troubles  in  trying  to  elude  his  proportions.  The  Science 
men  played  a  hard  game  and  relied  on  their  checking,  while  Victoria 
played  the  better  combination.  The  following  have  played  in  the 
first  team  :  P.  Dobson,  Speir,  Harris,  Fergusson,  (Capt.)  McIntyre^ 
Eakins,  McCuUoch,  Amy,  F.  Dobson,  and  Proc.  Burwash. 

The  annual  game  was  played  with  McMaster  on  February  6th. 
Many  supporters  of  both  teams  lined  the  fence  and  vied  with  eacb 
other  in  enthusiasm  for  their  respective  colleges.  Victoria  led  the 
score  almost  until  the  end,  but  the  men  from  the  Hall  "got  into  the 
game,"  and  made  the  score  4 — 4  just  as  the  whistle  blew.  I  then 
play  off,  McMaster's  staying  powers  proved  the  better,  and  they 
scored  another  goal  before  the  second  whistle  blew.  McMaster 
acknowledges  the  superior  combination  of  Victoria's  forwards. 

A  PRACTICE  match  was  also  played  with  the  class  of  '01  fron> 
'Varsity.  The  'Varsity  men  failed  to  score,  while  the  home  team  ran* 
up  the  goals  until  they  forgot  to  count. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  games  of  the  season  was  playedi 
between  the  senior  hockey  team  and  a  team  of  graduates  composed 
as  follows  :  goal,  Duprau  ;  point,  Millyard ;  cover.  Walker ;  forwards, 
Shepherd,  Winters,  Freeman  and  O'Flynn.  Shepherd  made  his  usual 
spurts  and  deadly  shots,  and  was  well  supported  by  "Artie." 
"  Tommy "    was    the    mainstay    of    the    team,    while    Freeman    and- 
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O'Flynn  were  indispensable.  The  defence  played  a  good  game,  while 
the  forwards  ran  up  a  score  of  four  points.  "  Proc,"  who  refereed, 
played  the  best  game  on  the  ice.  The  unique  feature  of  the  match 
was  the  number  of  off-sides  at  critical  m.oments  near  the  graduates' 
goal.  The  score  when  the  whistle  blew  was  i6 — 4  in  favor  of  the 
undergraduates,  the  "  official"  score  being  7 — 5.  Hearty  cheers  were 
given  for  both  teams  and  for  the  referee,  who  was  impartial  through- 
out.    They  hope  to  meet  again. 

A  NUMBER  of  teams  have  hockey  privileges  on  the  rink,  and  many 
outsiders  have  tickets  for  skating.  The  hockey  rink  is  now  well 
lighted  with  four  lamps,  and  the  band  on  Friday  evenings  has  proved 
a  drawing  card.     A  successful  season  is  already  assured. 

Attempt.s  have  been  made  to  secure  piano  music  for  Saturday 
afternoons,  but  since  the  "Bob"  of  '98  the  fraternity  of  organ- 
grinders  have  given  the  college  a  wide  berth. 
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Tt  i$  not  €noudb 

That  a  shoe   should   be   easy  and 
well  made.     It  should  be 

Up-to-date 

In  Shape  and  Style 

We  have  them  in  all  grades  of 
leather,  tans,  black  and  patent,  from 
the  best  makers  of  high-grade  shoes, 
at  popular  prices. 


THE  ROYAL 

ZZ  Yongfe  Street      -      Toronto. 

All  shoes  ])()lislie(l  free  of  chiirye. 


All-wool  Underwear X 

Is  now  in  order.  We  have  them  in  all  sizes,  and  know  we  can  suit 
you  in  size,  quality,  and  price.  Come  and  examine  these  garments. 
You  will  be  pleased  with  them. 

FOOTBALL    SUITS,    $1.65. 


G.   E.  GOODMAN 


302^  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


Order  a  pair  of  our  — j^^. 

IDEAL  TROUSERS,  $4.75 

We'll  do  our  best  to  please  you.     Then  you  may  need  an  Evening 
Dress  Suit.      Remember  us  when  you  do. 


JOS.  J.  FOLLETT 


Fine  Tailoring 


181  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 


VANNEVAR  &  CO,  T^l'^ZTf^': 

Largest  stock  of  College  Books  in  town.     Prices  right.     Discount  to  Students. 
Mail  Orrtci's  a  specialty.      .Second  Hand  Books  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
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Honor  the   Dead, 


T    ET  us  bow  our  heads  in  silence  as  around  their  graves  we  stand, 
■^     They  have  fallen  in  the  battle,  fighting  for  their  motherland. 
They  have  held  her  honor's  glory  in  the  fields  so  far  away, 
And  they  leave  a  name  behind  them   that  shall  never  know  decay. 

They  parted  from  their  loved  ones  with  mingled  smile  and  tear. 
They  loved  their  homes  and  kindred,  but  they  counted  life  less  dear. 
They  carried  with  them  words  of  hope  from  anxious  hearts  and  true, 
Deep  were  the  thoughts  that  filled  them,  but  the  words  they  said  were 
few. 

Off  o'er  the  stormy  billows  a  thousand  strong  they  sped. 

Their  colors  high  above  them  were  floating  overhead. 

The  memories  fond  of  homes  behind  and  loved  ones  will  they  keep, 

While  thinking  of  the  battlefield  they  ride'  the  boundless  deep. 

They  were  gallant,  sturdy  fellows  as  ever  buckled  sword. 
And  when  their  country  called  them  they  answered  at  the  word. 
They  went  where  Afric's  sands  are  hot,  and  mountains  rearing  high, 
But  they  never  thought  of  danger,  "  'twas  theirs  to  do  and  die." 
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Their  country  called  them  to  the  front,  brave  comrades  side  by  side, 
They  rode  to  deadly  conflict  and  counted  it  their  pride. 
They  fought  as  heroes  fought  before,  nor  trembling  for  the  foe. 
They  wait  the  word,  "  Advance,  my  men,"  and  ask  not  "  Why  ?  "  but  go. 

But  they  fell  !  those  gallant  warriors;  yes,  they  fell  in  Honor's  fight ! 
They  have  spent  their  strength  for  Justice  and  for  Liberty  and  Right. 
They  have  reared  a  noble  monument,  but  they  bought  it  with  their 

blood, 
And  they  lie  to-day  in  silence  cold  in  death  beneath  the  sod. 

Yes,  we  honor  these,  the  heroes,  who  have  fallen  on  the  field, 

Who  gave  themselves  a  sacrifice  their  country's  laws  to  shield. 

We  pray  God  help  the  helpless,  the  ones  who  wounded  lie, 

While  the  nation  weaves  a  garland  for  the  graves  of  those  who  die. 

J.  Fred  Kay,  '93. 
Guelph,  February  23rd,  1900.  , 


Ideals  of  Life. 

BY     J.     W.     LONGLEY. 

MAN  of  earnest  purpose  on 
the  threshold  of  life  will 
be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  the  highest. 
The  student  at  a  uni- 
versity is  a  young  man 
with  life  before  him. 
That  he  is  a  student 
in  the  university  is  an 
indication  that  he  aims 
to  make  his  life  large 
and  full.  Most  univer- 
ML  l^sw^'**^  *3K*  sity  students  in  Canada 

mK^  have  worthy  aims   and 

T&K^^.,  high  ideals.     The  only 

question  is — Have  they 

the  highest  ? 

A  man,  young  or  old,  must  be  exceptionally  great  if  he  can  rise 

superior  to  the  impulses  and  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  he 

lives.     We  are  monkeys   yet,  imitators,  and,  in  respect  of  the   major 

portion  of  the  things  which  we  think  and  do,  we  unconsciously  think 
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and  do  as  the  general  world  surrounding  us  are  thinking  and  doing. 
The  world's  fashion  plates  are  made  use  of,  more  or  less,  by  all  of  us. 

When  I  say  that  a  true  and  earnest  man  would  seek  the  highest,  this 
almost  invariably  has  to  be  qualified  with  the  expression,  highest  as  he 
conceives  it,  and  the  highest  as  he  conceives  it  will  be  the  highest  as 
the  world  at  large  regards  it.  This  leads  me  to  believe  that  at  this 
period,  the  last  hours  of  1899,  very  few  of  the  best  and  worthiest  of 
the  university  students  of  Canada  have  ever  quite  taken  to  heart  the 
highest  ideal  of  life. 

Let  us  examine  this  proposition  fearlessly,  remorselesslj.  Does  the 
element  of  worldly  ambition  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  any  or  all 
university  students?  What  percentage  can  honestly  lay  their  hands 
upon  their  hearts  and  say  that  the  purely  worldly  phases  of  life  have 
never  formed  any  part  in  the  dream  ? 

The  student  must,  for  the  most  part,  take  his  ideals  from  the 
professor,  and  the  professor  is  supposed  to  take  his  ideals  from  the 
best  thought  and  impulse  of  the  world.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  ordinary 
professor  at  this  stage  of  the  world's  history  takes  pains  to  point  out 
to  his  students  that  worldly  ambition  is  ignoble  and  marks  a  little, 
not  a  great  soul?  This  question  must  not  be  answered  in  the 
abstract,  but  in  the  concrete,  in  the  thousand  sentiments  and  aspira- 
tions that  are  breathed  from  hour  to  hour  in  the  lecture-room. 

Some  students  in  each  university  are  proposing  to  study  law. 
Does  a  Chief-Justiceship  loom  up  as  an  object  to  be  sought  for, 
yearned  and  struggled  for  ?  Are  the  possibilities  of  public  life  among 
the  dreams  or  expectations  of  the  student  ?  Does  he  sigh  for  high 
office,  fame,  popularity,  power?  Perchance  he  is  aiming  at  a  medical 
career.  Is  he  indulging  in  thoughts  of  a  large  practice,  a  grand 
house,  wealth,  honor,  public  regard?  Perhaps  his  impulses  are 
leading  him  to  a  clerical  life.  Does  there  ever  enter  into  his  thoughts 
or  feelings  a  dream  of  a  great  place  of  worship,  a  crowded  congre- 
gation, a  wealthy  church,  a  large  salary,  a  splendid  record,  a  lofty 
place  in  the  conventions  of  his  denomination  ? 

But  a  step  further.  Is  he,  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour, 
by  preceptors  and  by  all  the  agencies  which  naturally  exert  their 
influences  upon  young  men  on  the  brink  of  a  career,  encouraged  and 
inspired  to  seek  and  attain  these  very  things?  Is  not  the  procla- 
mation of  the  resolve  to  achieve  these  great  things  hailed  with 
approbation  and  joy  ?  Who  would  regard  it  as  an  unworthy  thing  for 
a  young  man  about  entering  the  profession  of  the  law,  to  declare  with 
manly  resolution  that  a  Chief- Justiceship  he  will  win,  if  God  spared 
his  life,  against  all  odds  ? 
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If  the  portraiture  already  painted  represents  truly  the  actual 
condition  of  things  which  exists  at  this  period,  if  it  is  a  fair  and 
faithful  portraiture  of  the  concrete  ideals — not  the  romantic,  but  the 
actual  ones — who  shall  say  that  they  represent  the  highest  1 

Permit  me  to  accept  the  full  responsibility  for  a  few  simple 
assertions  which  follow,  though  in  making  them  a  note  is  struck 
hostile  to  the  almost  universal  feeling  and  belief  of  the  hour. 

A  young  man  who  starts  out  with  the  determination  that  he  will 
procure  and  seek  for  worldly  fame  and  glory  of  any  kind  or 
description  starts  with  a  false  ideal  and  not  the  highest.  For  a 
young  lawyer  to  bend  his  energies  to  the  purpose  of  getting  himself 
comfortably  ensconced  in  a  high  office,  be  it  a  Chief-Justiceship  or 
otherwise,  is  an  unworthy  ambition,  indeed  a  miserable  and  ignoble 
ambition,  as  far  removed  from  the  highest  as  day  is  from  night.  The 
young  man  on  the  brink  of  the  legal  profession  who  wants  to  reach 
the  highest  should  be  absorbed  absolutely  and  solely  with  the 
question  of  what  his  efforts  may  do  and  achieve  for  others,  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  general  cause  of  mankind,  for  the  development  of 
what  is  best  and  highest  in  himself,  and  not  for  the  trumpery  plaudits 
or  the  petty  glories  that  may  redound  simply  to  his  personal  comfort 
or  his  personal  fame. 

The  medical  man  whose  aim  is  to  have  a  great  practice  and  to  live 
in  a  large  house  and  enjoy  all  the  blessings  which  wealth  and  success 
attain  starts  out  with  a  low  and  miserable  ideal.  He  may  secure  his 
big  house  and  his  big  practice,  but  'he  will  never,  with  such  an  aim, 
become  a  big  man.  If  the  ruling  thought  of  his  life  is  not,  How  can 
I  become  intrinsically  the  highest  type  of  a  medical  man,  and  how 
can  I  devote  my  life  best  to  advancing  the  cause  of  science,  to  the 
assuaging  of  human  suffering,  and  to  administer  to  the  blessing  and 
comfort  of  mankind  ?  then  he  will  come  short  of  the  highest. 

The  man  who  proposes  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  proclamation  of 
God's  immortal  truth  to  the  world,  to  call  humanity  from  a  contem- 
plation of  mere  worldly  matters  to  a  true  sense  of  the  overshadowing 
importance  of  spiritual  things,  should,  before  he  enters  upon  such  a 
work,  put  behind  him  forever  every  thought  of  personal  achievement. 
The  man  on  the  brink  of  the  Christian  ministry,  who  stops  for  one 
single  moment  to  measure  the  size  of  his  congregation,  or  lingers  a 
moment  to  reckon  the  extent  of  his  salary  or  his  fame,  is  unworthy  to 
ever  place  his  foot  in  the  sacred  pulpit.  The  Christian  minister 
should  enter  upon  his  holy  mission  with  one  thought,  and  that  is,  that 
all  that  he  has  and  is  is  dedicated,   without  reserve,    to   lifting   up 
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human  souls,  and,  in  this  great  work,  self  is  to  be  trampled  underfoot. 
Poverty,  persecution,  scorn  and  sacrifice  are  to  be  faced  without 
shrinking,  and  without  a  thought  of  personal  consequences. 

Tell  me,  if  you  will,  that  an  ideal  beyond  the  power  of  poor 
humanity  at  this  age  of  the  world's  history  has  been  pictured.  That 
may  be  true.  We  are  talking  of  the  highest.  The  only  success  worth 
having  in  the  world  is  not  the  success  wl^ich  is  sought  for  itself,  but 
the  success  which  comes  from  the  instinctive  homage  of  mankind  for 
that  man  who  thinks  nothing  of  himself,  but  proceeds  to  do  the  work 
he  is  called  upon  to  do  with  all  his  might,  regardless  of  what  its  doing 
may  have  upon  his  personal  fortunes. 

After  all,  there  are  compensations.  Notwithstanding  that  our 
average  ideals  at  this  age  are  not  the  highest,  notwithstanding  that  we 
ourselves  pursue  life  from  a  lower  standard  than  the  highest,  we 
nevertheless  instinctively  worship  the  highest,  and  the  only  men 
whom  the  world  has  ever  given  permanent  places  in  the  niche  of 
fame  are  men  who  are  too  great  to  have  ever  sought  a  place  there. 
The  ambitious  man  seeking  his  own  fame  and  glory  is  a  poor  object 
after  all  in  the  world.  He  may  get  high  office,  he  may  get  his 
wealth  and  glory,  but  that  does  not  endow  him  with  anything  that 
will  ultimately  command  either  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience 
or  the  permanent  respect  of  mankind. 

The  curse  and  blight  of  the  age  is  the  miserable  tendencies  towards 
self-seeking  and  achieving  things  for  the  sake  of  the  things  achieved. 
The  greatest  need  of  the  Christian  world  is  its  baptism  in  the  spirit  of 
self-forgetfulness. 

Science  Notes, 


ICE  is  found  to  conduct  heat  about  twice  as  readily  as  glass. 

The  cause  of  the  phenomenon  of  "  the  old  moon  in  the  young 
moon's  arms  "  is  that  the  sunlight  reflected  from  the  earth's  surface 
gives  a  faint  glow  to  that  part  of  the  moon  not  illumined  by  the  sun. 
This  explanation  was  first  due  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  an  Italian  artist 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  after  many  curious  and  fantastic  theories  had 
been  previously  advanced  ;  when  first  given,  a  great  outcry  was  raised 
against  the  explanation  as  being  contrary  to  Genesis  i.  15. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  observations  made  at  the  time  of  the 
last  eclipse  of  the  sun  may  be  gafhered  from  the  fact  that  at  one  station 
there  were  twenty-two  sets  of  observers,  including  some  125   men,  al) 
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•drilled  for  two  weeks  beforehand,  so  that  complete  and  accurate 
results  might  be  obtained  when  the  critical  moment  arrived. 

The  rails  on  street  railway  tracks  are  now  welded  together  by  means 
of  electricity  ;  a  good  weld  can  be  made  with  only  300  volts  ;  after 
the  joint  is  heated,  high  pressure  takes  the  place  of  hammering.  Fifty 
miles  of  track  are  to  be  welded  in  Buffalo. 

,  "  Heather  Beer  and  Uisge  Beithe."  This  is  the  title  of  a  paper 
read  recently  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  it  discussed 
various  literary  references  and  oral  traditions  concerning  heather 
beer,  and  described  the  author's  attempts  to  brew  this  so-called  ale. 
"  All  attempts  to  obtain  from  heather  a  decoction  capable  of  alcoholic 
fermentation  failed  absolutely.  The  tradition  seems  to  have  had  its 
source  in  the  idea  that  there  must  be  sugar  in  heather  flower  since  bees 
visit  it ;  but  analysis  proves  that  there  is  no  sugar  present,  though 
there  is  beeswax.  A  similar  investigation  proved  that  the  uisge  beithe 
or  birch  ale  had  as  fabulous  an  origin  as  heather  beer." 


Problems,  and  a  Student^s  Attitude  to  Them. 


'T^HERE  are  few  men  in  the  world  who  have  not  their  problems,  or, 
^  if  a  less  imposing  word  be  preferred,  their  questions,  and  these 
questions  form  centres  around  which  at  least  certain  phases  of  their 
life  turn.  With  some  these  questions  are  almost  periodic,  at  least 
intermittent,  in  their  nature,  and  they  are  faced  and  left  alone  at  inter- 
vals or  on  special  occasions.  With  a  student,  on  the  contrary,  ques- 
tions or  problems  are  abidingly  present,  and  he  has  the  right  to  be 
called  by  the  name  "  student  "  just  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  case.  I 
propose,  then,  to  discuss  the  subject  of  problems  somewhat,  and  to 
endeavor  to  reach  a  basis  upon  which  we  can  discuss  what  the  atti- 
tude of  a  student  ought  to  be,  as  he  looks  out  upon  the  various  fields 
of  investigation  in  the  sciences  (including  philosophy),  and  finds  in 
■each  unanswered  questions  regarding  the  phenomena  of  what  we  may 
call  indifferently  life  or  experience,  being  careful  to  understand  the 
words  in  the  wider,  rather  than  the  narrower  sense  (in  which  they  refer 
only  to  physical  facts). 

It  might  seem  to  add  to  the  clearness  of  what  I  am  to  say  if  I  began 
my  essay  by  giving  a  definition  of  the  word  "  problem,"  so  that  all 
might  readily  see  what  the  subject  really  is.  One  insurmountable 
difficulty,  however,  faces  one  as  he  contemplates  such  a  procedure. 
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If  every  one  would  understand  such  a  definition  at  the  outset  and 
could  state  exactly  what  a  problem  is,  surely  the  further  reading  of 
the  essay  would  be  but  waste  time  ;  for  if  one  knows  what  a  problem 
is  and  what  a  student  is,  he  will  know  at  once  what  the  attitude  of 
students  to  problems  must  be.  As,  therefore,  the  whole  object  of  the 
essay  is  to  reach  a  definition  of  these  two  terms,  we  must  say  that  to 
give  a  definition  of  them  at  the  outset  would  be  to  follow  the  same 
faulty  mode  of  procedure  which  so  many  adopt,  viz.,  state  a  definition, 
and  for  the  rest  of  their  essay  or  book  elaborate  and  explain  the 
definition,  and  then  claim  that  they  have  proven  something  or  advanced 
our  knowledge.  The  "  vicious  circle  "  is  apparent  in  all  such  work 
to  any  one  who  will  look  beneath  the  surface. 

At  the  outset,  then,  let  us  propose  the  question  :  What  is  a  problem  ? 

The  fact  that  there  are  questions  or  inquiries  at  all  cannot  be 
explained.  Why  any  one  should  not  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  facts 
which  are  "  seen "  and  "  felt "  alone,  can  receive  no  more  direct 
answer  than  the  simple  statement,  that  he  is  not.  Look  at  the  child, 
that  fruitful  and  yet  decidedly  shadowy  field  of  illustrations,  and  see 
even  in  his  earliest  days  the  recognition  that  there  is  more  than  the 
present  sensational  and  feeling  content  of  consciousness.  He  reaches 
for  what  he  sees,  and  there  is  even  in  that  act  the  indication  of 
curiosity,  as  it  comes  to  be  called ;  but  that  only  means  the  fact  that 
no  human  being  is  able  to  be  conscious  without  the  recognition  that 
there  is  more  than  what  is  "seen"  at  any  moment.  If  the  child 
could  speak  might  he  not  say  :  "That  there  is  more  than  this  particular 
color  and  form  which  I  see,  I  believe,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  is ; 
let  me  enlarge  my  experience  and  let  new  facts  come  into  con- 
sciousness" ?  The  child's  experience  is,  then,  actually  a  process  in 
which  two  factors  are  alternatingly  prominent :  "  This  is"  may  ex- 
press the  one,  and,  "  What  is  more?"  the  other.  His  experience  con- 
tains a  questioning  aspect  at  every  moment.  The  current  popular 
questions  are  little  more  in  many  cases  than  the  assertion  that  this 
phase  of  child-life  is  present  also  quite  strikingly  in  the  adult  con- 
sciousness, and  that  it  forms  for  some  men  their  problems.  The 
answer  to  these  is  reached  when  more  sensational  facts  are  experienced. 
When  they  "see"  more  their  problems  are  solved  and  new  ones  of  a 
like  nature  raised.  In  other  words,  this  form  of  problem  is  simply 
asking  what  will  occur  which  has  not  occurred,  and  when  the  next 
event  happens  the  question  is  answered.  This  is  one  phase  of  the 
scientific  investigation,  and  it  serves  to  emphasize  two  aspects  of  the 
case  before  us.    The  first  aspect  is:  The  search  for  new  facts  on  the  part 
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of  a  scientist  is  but  the  ordinary  experience  of  men  and  a  character- 
istic of  all  human  consciousness.  The  second  aspect  is :  In  the 
scientist's  search  for  new  facts,  as,  for  example,  in  experiment,  he 
searches  with  a  purpose  not  merely  to  get  something  new,  but  to  have 
a  definite  question  answered.  That  is,  in  the  ordinary  experience  men 
do  not  necessarily  have  definitely  thought-out  problems,  but  rather 
mere  questionings  ;  and,  further,  this  aspect  of  experience  is  not  a  pro- 
duct of  education,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  human  consciousness  in 
every  stage  of  life.  The  point  to  be  noticed,  however,  in  this  phase 
of  the  question  is  that  the  sensational  fact  in  each  case  answers  the 
question  and  solves  the  problem.  (There  is  indeed  a  deeper  phase  in 
the  scientist's  experience  to  which  we  shall  refer  later.)  I  would  also 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  basis  of  such  problems  we  have 
the  fact  that  consciousness  is  of  such  a  nature  that  change,  or  the 
arising  of  new  facts,  is  an  essential  aspect  of  it. 

There  is,  however,  another  phase  of  the  question  which  is  rather 
more  vital  for  the  present  discussion.  In  every  fact  of  experience 
there  are  two  essential  aspects.  An  illustration  may  bring  this  out.  If 
I  have  a  sensation  of  color  it  is  entirely  indifferent  what  color  it  should 
be,  but  it  ifiust  have  a  certain  size  and  form  ;  further,  that  particular 
size  and  form  may  be  regarded  as  quite  indifferent,  but  it  must  have 
the  property  of  space  in  some  size  and  form  ;  and  space  has  certain 
properties,  known  to  all  who  study  geometry,  which  are  not  indifferent 
but  which  are  absolutely  necessary.  Space  would  not  be  space  if  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  could  equal  anything  but  two  right  angles. 
In  every  experience  or  fact  of  consciousness,  then,  there  is  what  we  may 
call  the  assertive  aspect,  i.e.,  it  is  what  it  is  but  it  might  be  different ; 
and  also  what  we  may  call  the  regulative  aspect,  i.e.,  it  is  so,  and  I 
cannot  have  experience  in  any  other  way,  or  I  cannot  think  it  different.* 
Under  this  second  head  fall  all  mathematics  both  with  regard  to  space 
and  to  numbers.  The  sensational  or  feeling  aspect  of  any  fact  we  may 
then  call  the  assertive  aspect  ;  the  mathematical  or  logical  aspect,  the 
regulative  or  apodictic  aspect.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  that  phase  of 
problems  which  we  have  already  noticed  is  the  one  which  the 
assertive  aspect  of  consciousness  is  emphasized,  and  no  one  can  solve 
any  problem  in  this  class  further  than  by  saying  "  //  is  so^'  ;  e.g.,  if  you 
•do  so  and  so  you  see  red,  but  no  one  can  tell  you  why  red  is  red  • 
it  is  an  ultimate  fact  of  experience. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  apodictic  aspect  of  experience.    What  is  the 

"*  I  take  this  distinction  from  Prof.  Kirschmann's  lectures,  as  delivered  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
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characteristic  of  this  aspect  ?  Undoubtedly  it  is  non-contradiction,  or 
system,  if  you  like.  In  no  possible  way  can  mathematical  or  truly 
logical  propositions  be  contradictory,  and  if  such  a  case  seem  to  arise 
we  conclude  at  once  without  the  least  debate  that  one  or  both  of 
the  propositions  cannot  be  true  ;  e.g.,  2x2  cannot  be  both  4  and  5  ;  it 
is  absolutely  unthinkable  that  with  our  present  terminology  2x2  could 
be  anything  else  but  4  ;  so  also  of  the  properties  of  the  various  figures 
in  space.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  our  thought  that  these  be 
what  they  are  and  nothing  else. 

What  a  scientist  is  continually  trying  to  discover  is  this  apodictic 
relation  in  events  or  objects.  His  statement  does  not  reach  the 
dignity  of  "  Law  "  unless  he  can  state  more  than  the  merely  assertive 
side  of  the  facts;  i.e.,  to  say  that  "b"  follows  "a,"  or  that  "b" 
has  always  followed  "a,"  is  not  to  state  any  "Law,"  it  is  only  to 
state  an  association  by  way  of  succession.  A  Law  can  only  be  stated 
as  the  mathematical  relations  of  "  a  "  and  "  b  "  are  discovered  and 
the  apodictic  relations  of  the  facts  thus  brought  to  light.  The  search 
for  Laws  of  Nature,  then,  is  an  implicit  assertion  that  every  fact  of 
■experience  has  apodictic  or  necessary  relations,  and  the  fact  that  men 
•do  not  know  these  relatio  is  gives  rise  to  the  deeper  phase  of  the 
scientist's  problems.  He  believes  these  relations  are  to  be  known  and 
he  knows  that  he  does  not  know  them. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation  each  science  (including  mathematics) 
reaches  its  results  and  states  certain  Laws,  but  a  Law  of  Nature,  so- 
called,  always  includes  in  its  statement  something  more  than  the  purely 
mathematical  relations  of  facts.  The  Law  of  Gravitation  may  serve 
-as  an  illustration  of  this  fact.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
Law :  "Every  body  attracts  every  other  body  with  a  force  that  varies 
directly  as  the  product  of  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies  under  consid- 
eration and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them." 
In  this  statement  there  are  certain  mathematical  relations,  and  the 
hypothesis  of  attraction,  i.e.,  that  forces  can  act  at  a  distance.  This 
hypothesis  is  still  a  problem  since  no  satisfactory  {i.e.,  non-contra- 
dictory) account  of  this  has  yet  been  given.  Here,  then,  we  have  an 
illustration  of  another  phase  of  problems.  The  discovery  of  mathe- 
matical relations  often  shows,  that  there  is  still  a  gap  in  our  knowledge 
or  in  our  general  conception  of  things. 

Here,  then,  we  come  to  the  distinctly  philosophic  problems,  so-called* 
These  are  not  merely  the  discovery  of  fact,  nor  are  they  the  discovery 
of  mathematical  relations  as  the  last  phase  noticed,  but  they  have  to 
-do  rather  with  the  putting  of  these  facts  and  mathematical  relations 
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together,  and,  on  the  basis  of  these,  of  conceiving  them  so  that  they 
form  a  system.  At  the  present  stage  of  knowledge  we  do  not  know 
all  facts,  nor  do  we  know  all  the  mathematical  relations  ;  hence 
we  endeavor  to  supply  the  lack  of  knowledge  by  making  certain 
hypotheses  which  shall  serve  to  unite  all  these  facts  and  relations  into 
a  system  with  the  least  amount  of  contradiction,  and  these  contradictions 
are,  as  it  were,  driven  back  into  the  smallest  corners  possible  ;  i.e., 
they  are  reduced  to  the  fewest  conceptions  possible.  Some,  for  ex- 
ample, seek  to  reduce  all  contradictions  into  one  conception,  viz., 
matter  ;  others  reduce  all  contradictions  into  the  conception  of  spirit ; 
still  others  keep  both  conceptions  and  then  have  the  added  con- 
tradiction of  a  gulf  between  them.  Briefly  stated  then  :  a  materialist 
is  one  who  endeavors  to  conceive  matter  so  that  it  harmonizes  in  itself 
all  contradictions  raised  in  the  facts  of  experience  or  consciousness  ; 
a  spiritualist  strives  to  do  the  same  with  the  conception  of  spirit 
or  mind;  and  the  same  form  of  statement  is  true  for  any  other 
solutions. 

Notice,  then,  that  the  apodictic  aspect  of  experience  is  the  basis  of  aU 
the  philosophic  or  logical  problems  in  the  world ;  />.,  it  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  apodictic  aspect  in  the  facts  of  consciousness 
that  we  have  a  philosophic  or  logical  problem  at  all,  and  these 
problems  all  point  to  the  fact  that,  for  those  who  have  them,  two  facts 
have  been  recognized :  First,  that  there  are  contradictions ;  and 
second,  that  these  contradictions  need  not  be,  and  that,  therefore,  a 
solution  of  the  problem  can  be  found,  and  a  freedom  from  contra- 
diction can  be  reached. 

It  will  be  quite  evident  that  this  last  class  of  problems — the 
peculiarly  philosophic  problems — is  the  class  to  which  every  one  who 
wishes  to  have  a  non-contradictory  conception  or  view  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  the  facts  of  consciousness,  if  you  prefer  that  form  of  state- 
ment, must  address  himself.  The  mere  scientist  is  doing  a  most 
valuable  work  in  the  discovery  of  fact,  and  of  the  mathematical  re- 
lations of  facts,  but  he  must  take  up  the  wider  problems  which  these 
discoveries  suggest,  or  refrain  from  making  statements  which  involve 
conceptions  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  things ;  in  other  words,  he  must 
face  the  contradictions  in  the  conceptions  he  uses,  such  as  matter, 
causality,  force,  and  the  like.  In  discussing  problems,  then,  we  have 
a  right  to  regard  the  philosophic  problems  as  universal,  in  that  every 
one  who  would  have  a  non-contradictory  view  of  life  must  solve  them^ 
or,  at  least,  face  them  ;  whereas  the  former  classes  of  problems  noticed 
are  largely  peculiar  to  the  particular  sciences,  and,  therefore,  not 
necessarily  universal. 
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Now,  what  probrems  of  this  universal  nature  are  there  to-day? 
Happily  I  am  not  called  upon  to  answer  that  question,  for  I  am  not 
discussing  what  the  problems  are,  but  rather  what  kind  of  questions 
are  problems.  But,  on  second  thought,  it  might  occur  to  one 
to  ask :  Could  any  one  possibly  answer  that  question  for  me  ? 
Could  any  one  tell  me  what  I  am  to  find  as  a  problem  ?  No,  he 
could  at  best  show  me  any  contradictions  in  the  conceptions  I  have, 
and  so  direct  my  attention  to  the  fact  of  problems  being  in  my  ex- 
perience, but  he  could  never  say  that  such  and  such  a  question  is  a 
problem  for  any  one  but  himself.  This  leads  me  to  make  the 
following  statement :  There  are  problems  for  any  one  in  so  far  as  he 
believes  that  there  are  certain  facts  which  can  be  known  and  which  he 
does  not  know;  that  there  are  mathematical  relations  between  facts 
which  can  be  discovered,  and  which  he  does  not  know ;  or,  there  are 
problems  for  a  man  in  so  far  as  he  sees  that  the  conceptions  of  life, 
experience,  or  the  universe,  which  he  holds  contain  contradictions  (to 
say  logical  contradictions  is  not  to  add  anything,  for  all  contradictions 
must  be  logical  in  character) ;  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  case  to  add, 
"  and  which  he  believes  can  be  made  non-contradictory,"  for  no  one 
can  really  believe  anything  else  if  he  understand  the  question,  for, 
mark  you,  the  question  is  not,  Can  this  conception  of  mind,  and 
conception  of  matter,  for  example,  be  freed  from  these  contradictions? 
It  is  rather,  Can  conceptions  which  are  non-contradictory  be 
reached?  and  every  one  must  answer,  "Yes,  I  do  not  need  to 
believe  a  contradiction,  and  further,  I  cannot  really  believe  it,  if  I  see 

that  it  is  a  contradiction." 

Albert  H.  Abbott. 

(To  be  Contimied.) 


Something  each  day — a  word. 

We  cannot  know  its  power ; 
It  grows  in  fruitfulness 

As  grows  the  gentle  flower. 
What  comfort  it  may  bring. 

Where  all  is  dark  and  drear  ! 
For  a  kind  word  every  day 

Makes  pleasant  all  the  year. — Ex. 
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fUMssionar^  anb  IReliGious* 


Here  and  There. 


TN  giving  the  list  of  officers  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  for  next  year  in  our  last 
A  issue,  we  inadvertently  omitted  the  name  of  Dr.  Wallace  as 
honorary  president. 

Why  may  we  not  have  a  Communion  Service  in  the  college  chapel 
before  the  close  of  the  college  year  ?  ^ 

<Ve  miss  the  Chancellor's  monthly  sermon  this  year.  We  trust  that 
the  Thanksgiving  Fund  will  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and  that 
his  health  will  permit  him  to  again  give  us  spiritual  food  which  has 
been  been  so  strengthening  in  years  gone  by. 

Messrs.  Farrell,  Johnson  and  iMisener  represented  Victoria  at  the 
Provincial  Y.M.C.A.  Convention. 

The  students  have  decided  to  raise  four  hundred  dollars  this  year 
for  our  missionary  work.  The  policy  of  sending  out  four  or  more 
capable  men  during  the  vacation  to  organize  districts  for  Forward 
Movement  missionaries,  was  adopted.  These  are  to  be  in  addition  to 
the  regular  campaigners.  We  trust  that  the  money  may  be  raised,  and 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  may  be  shown  in  the  work  done. 

Theological  Club.— The  small  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
theological  club  last  month  shows  that  something  more  should  be 
done  to  bring  all  our  probationers  together  occasionally  for  discus- 
sion. Two  of  our  ablest  graduates  prepared  papers  for  the  meetings, 
yet  the  average  attendance  was  less  than  a  dozen,  not  including  pro- 
fessors. The  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  19th,  with  the  president, 
Dr.  Badgley,  in  the  chair.  J.  W,  Davidson,  B.A.,  read  a  paper  on 
'•  Repentance  and  Faith  as  presented  in  the  New  Testament."  The 
opening  sentences  plainly  showed  the  classical  training  of  Mr. 
Davidson,  and  led  us  to  wonder  why  a  larger  number  of  our  proba- 
tioners do  not  pursue  the  course  in  Honor  Classics.  The  paper 
showed  a  vast  amount  of  study,  and  called  forth  the  unstinted  praise 
of  professors  and  students.  It  exhibited  what  Prof.  McLaughlin 
aptly  termed  the  "  exegetical  conscience ";  a  strict  regard  for  the 
acts  presented  in  the  New  Testament  irrespective  of  any  preconceived 
notions  on  the  subject.    We  were  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  on  the 
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26th,  when  W.  E.  Gilroy,  B.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Robertson  of 
Brighton,"  but  we  are  informed  that  a  splendid  biographical  sketch 
was  given,  together  with  an  account  of  the  salient  features  of  his  life's 
work,  and  the  struggles  through  which  he  passed  which  prepared  him 
for  his  high  position  in  the  preacher's  world.  Many  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  he  spent  only  six  years  at  Brighton.  Mr.  Gilroy,  with 
many  other  young  men,  has  been  profoundly  influenced  by  Robertson's 
life.  VVe  understand  the  papers  read  before  the  club  are  left  in  the 
library  for  reference. 

A  Layman  to  Ministers. — One  of  the  best  of  the  series  of  talks 
given  to  the  theological  students  this  year  was  that  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Hocken,  Editor  of  the  Evening  News,  on  the  afternoon  of  1 3th  ult.  He 
has  had  a  wide  experience  with  practical  men  of  affairs,  and  being  a 
Cornishman  and  a  loyal  Methodist  he  spoke  candidly  and  freely.  One 
of  the  speaker's  earliest  ambitions  was  to  be  a  minister,  and  he  regards 
the  ministry  as  the  greatest  calling  in  the  world,  as  the  minister  is  to 
interpret  Christ.  We  can  give  but  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  address. 
Men  are  looking  for  leaders  and  don't  find  them.  The  world  never 
needed  ministers  with  more  courage  than  today.  Some  become 
too  much  like  the  lawyers — professional ;  but  business  men  need  the 
pastor's  sympathy,  and  come  seeking  not  to  be  entertained,  but  for 
something  practical.  They  measure  the  minister  very  accurately. 
Ministers  should  be  better  than  laymen,  if  they  are  to  be  leaders,  and 
should  be  true  in  every  detail  of  life.  Sometimes  things  are  said 
which  are  not  the  whole  truth,  hence  newspapers  are  careful  to  verify 
the  statements  of  ministers,  not  because  ministers  intend  to  lie,  but 
because  they  sometimes  seem  to  be  afraid  to  speak  the  whole  truth. 
It  requires  courage  to  offend  a  portion  of  the  congregation,  but  it 
pays.  Leaders  should  inspire  those  whom  they  lead.  The  Spirit  of  God 
is  more  of  a  moving  power  in  every  day  affairs  than  ever  before.  "  The 
less  you  think  of  your  next  appointment  the  better  it  will  be  for  you." 
Christ  had  no  ambition  to  shine  but  had  the  truth  in-Him  to  tell.  He 
was  in  daily  contact  with  His  heavenly  Father,  hence  had  a  new 
message  every  day.  Cantankerous  people  are  found  in  every  church, 
but  there  is  no  use  in  arguing  with  some  people.  Live  the  life.  The 
world  doesn't  take  it  for  granted  that  ministers  are  perfect,  but  it  looks 
for  sincerity. 
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No  State  Church  in  Canada. 

'T'HE  question  of  precedence  at  Ottawa  is  again  under  discussion  by 
*  the  press.  The  Anglicans  there  feel  aggrieved  that  the  Papal 
Nuncio  should  have  precedence  over  their  bishop  at  State  functions. 
We  cannot  sympathize  with  them.  So  long  as  the  present  custom 
prevails,  he  is  entitled  to  precedence.  But  the  rules  are  absurd,  and 
should  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  a  free  country.  We  freely  acknow- 
ledge the  services  the  Anglican  Church  has  rendered  to  this  land, 
but  we  cannot  admit  that  it  has  done  more  than  the  Methodist  or  the 
Presbyterian  Church  toward  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
that  which  is  enduring  in  the  national  fabric. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  invite  to  the  State  functions  the  dignitaries 
of  the  churches  which  have  a  national  record  of  faithful  services,  but 
this  should  not  imply  even  the  semblance  of  State  churchism,  but 
should  rather  be  the  recognition  of  the  union  of  Christianity  with  the 
State.  We  Canadians  to  day  feel  the  new  wine  of  imperialism  cours- 
ing through  our  veins,  but  Canada,  ever  a  faithful  daughter  of  a  noble 
mother,  is  mistress  in  her  own  home.  At  the  very  foundation  and 
centre  of  our  national  education  should  be  the  ideal  of  "  Equal  rights 
for  all,  and  special  privileges  to  none."  Canadian  soldiers  on  South 
African  battle-fields  have  won  for  us  a  glory  that  shall  never  fade. 
And  as  our  soldiers  are  at  the  fore  in  the  battle  for  the  empire,  so 
Canada  must  lead  the  empire  in  the  great  conflicts  against  national 
evils,  social  inequities,  and  political  unrighteousness.  As  "  Our  Lady 
of  the  Snows  "  has  in  winter  a  garb  of  beautiful  white,  so  should  it  be 
the  symbol  of  the  garb  of  national  purity  which  should  henceforth  be 
ours.  We  believe  our  Church  has  the  true  Canadian  spirit,  and  that  her 
efforts  will  ever  be  to  lift  high  the  standard  of  national  righteousness 
and  to  put  away  the  sin  which  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.  In  this 
province  she  fougtt  the  battle  for  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  we 
need  to-day  another  Ryerson  or  Douglas  to  sound  the  clarion  notes 
of  a  battle-cry  of  equality,  justice  and  right. 

Some  may  say  the  question  of  "precedence  "  is  not  one  which  the 
people  care  enough  about  to  settle  definitely,  but  we  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  any  question  which  involves  a  principle  is  worth  fighting 
about,  and  fighting  until  we  win.  When  right  principles  are  exemplified 
in  our  national  life,  we  believe  Canada  may  then  play  an  important  and 
a  noble  part  in  the  bringing  about  of  Anglo-Saxon  Federation,  standing 
as  she  does  with  one  hand  outstretched  across  the  seas  to  clasp  the 
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hand  of  the  mother,  with  her  glorious  traditions,  and  with  the  other 
clasping  the  hand  of  the  daughter  to  the  South,  with  her  bright  promise 
of  a  glorious  future.  Then  may  the  Anglo-Saxon  flag  be  not  only  the 
symbol  of  liberty,  but  also  the  pledge  of  justice  to  all  the  oppressed 
of  the  earth,  whether  they  be  the  Armenians  of  Turkey,  the  "  Non- 
conformists "  of  Russia,  or  the  "  Missionaries  of  the  Cross  "  of  South 
America.  Fellow-Canadians  of  every  creed,  let  us  show  to  the  world 
that  in  our  land  no  Church  shall  have  a  "  precedence  "  that  the  facts 
and  circumstances  do  not  warrant,  but  that  every  Church  with  a 
national  record  of  helpful  service  in  the  enriching  of  the  national  life, 
shall  have  national  recognition  in  so  far  as  it  is  consister.t  with  the 
principle  of  "  free  churches  in  a  free  land"! 


Our  North-Wcst  Work. 


T~*HE  constant  need  of  additional  young  men  in  the  Manitoba  and 
*       North-West  Conference  arises  from  two  causes  : 

1.  The  enlargement  of  our  work,  through  rearrangements  which  are 
annually  taking  place,  necessitated  by  the  development  of  existing 
missions,  and  the  creation  of  new  ones.  More  or  less  new  ground  is 
occupied  every  year,  and  will  be  probably  for  half  a  century. 

2.  The  necessity  of  filling  the  places  of  those  who  for  various 
reasons  withdraw  from  the  ranks  of  our  ministry.  As  a  Conference 
we  are  subject  to  more  than  the  average  percentage  of  loss.  Not  that 
death  or  physical  disability  prevails  here  to  a  greater  degree  than  in 
other  parts  of  Canada.  For  most  constitutions  climatic  and  other  con- 
ditions are  as  favorable  to  health  and  longevity  as  those  which  exist 
elsewhere.  There  are  other  conditions,  however,  which  are  somewhat 
trying,  especially  to  those  commencing  ministerial  life.  The  country 
is  new.  Comforts  which  more  or  less  abound  in  older  countries,  are 
not  to  be  found.  Settlers'  houses  and  preaching  places  in  many  of 
the  newer  parts  are  far  apart,  necessitating  somewhat  long  drives  from 
appointment  to  appointment,  and  in  pastoral  visitation.  This  involves 
the  consumption  of  much  time,  as  well  as  a  tax  upon  the  physical  ener- 
gies, especially  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Then  there  are 
churches  to  build  and  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  organization.  Again, 
young  men  have  the  same  educational  standard  to  reach  as  in  the 
other  Conferences.  This  requirement  cannot  be  dispensed  with  or 
even  modified  ;  for  in  no  part  of  Canada  is  an  intelligent  and  strong 
ministry   in   greater  demand   than  in  the  North- West.     Among  our 
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prairie  farmers  and  western  ranchmen,  in  our  villages,  towns  and 
cities  are  to  be  found  large  numbers  of  educated,  thriving  men  and 
women  who  reasonably  expect  the  services  of  an  intelligent  ministry. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  conditions  enumerated  are  somewhat  excep- 
tional, yet  are  they  so  much  so  as  to  discourage  any  young  man  who 
has  been  called  of  God  to  this  work  ? 

If  divinely  called,  will  he  not  be  possessed  of  the  physical,  mental 
and  spiritual  qualifications  which  if  cultivated  will  lead  on  to  success? 
Beecher  said,  "  God  no  more  calls  an  unsuitable  man  to  the  work  of 
the  Christian  ministry  than  he  calls  an  elephant  to  fly,  or  an  eagle  to 
swim."  Let  every  young  man  be  sure  of  his  call.  If  not,  he  will  faint 
in  the  day  of  adversity. 

That  young  men  can  succeed  under  these  conditions  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  so  many  have  done  so.  We  have  a  growing  army  of  bright, 
intelligent,  promising  young  ministers  devoted  to,  and  enthusiastic 
in  their  work,  who  will  do  their  share  in  making  Methodism  what 
it  ought  to  be  in  this  country ;  and  do  so  all  the  more  effectually 
because  the  conditions  of  Methodism,  under  which  they  have  received 
their  training,  have  helped  to  make  them  what  they  are.  Similar  con- 
ditions in  some  of  the  eastern  provinces  contributed  not  a  little  to 
supply  many  of  the  older  Methodist  preachers  with  their  striking  indi- 
viduality and  remarkable  power. 

A  great  future  awaits  this  country ;  a  correspondingly  great  future 
awaits  the  Methodist  Church. 

This  will  not  come  without  wise  planning,  persistent  effort,  and  prob- 
ably more  or  less  self-denial.  Men  and  women  are  needed  who  are 
not  afraid  of  work,  not  easily  discouraged,  and  not  too  impatient  as 
to  results ;  but  men  and  women  who  are  capable  of  inspiration  which 
comes  to  those  who,  with  faith  in  -the  future  of  the  country,  faith  in 
God,  faith  in  the  doctrines  and  methods  of  our  Church,  recognize  a 
great  opportunity,  and  foresee  the  magnificent  harvest  which  must  at 
a  not  distant  date,  result  from  the  sowing  of  to-day. 

So  far  we  have  imported  many  young  men  from  the  East,  notwith- 
standing a  very  respectable  number  of  reputable  men  who  have  come 
into  the  work  from  our  own  Conference.  This  we  may  have  to  do  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Naturally  the  writer  rejoices  that  indications  point  to  increas- 
ing interest  in  our  Home  and  Domestic  Missions.  These  furnish 
a  fine  field  for  the  exercise  of  missionary  zeal,  as  well  as  for  the 
development  of  the  missionary  himself.  Here  he  can  find  full 
scope  for  all  his  power,  opportunities  for  the  application  of  all  he 
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knows,  in  short,  for  the  utilization  and  maturing  of  the  very  best  that 
is  in  him ;  and  in  the  development  of  home  work,  he  can  very  directly 
help  in  extending  Foreign  Missions.  Dr.  Buckley  forcibly  says  : 
**  The  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  for  foreign  missions  is  the  goos6 

that  is  hatched  on  these  shores." 

James  Woodsworth. 
Brandon,  Man.,  February  15th,  1900. 


The  Domestic  Mission  Problem. 


'T^HERE  are  a  number  of  hindrances  in  Domestic  Mission  work 
^  which  makes  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  Gospel  drive  heavily. 
Some  of  them  could  be  removed  at  once  if  we  would  take  them  in 
hand ;  some  of  them  will  not  be  removed  until  there  is  more  of  the 
love  of  Christ  shed  abroad  in  the  hearts  of  church  members.  I  will 
mention  some  of  the  difficulties,  and  suggest  solutions. 

There  are  too  many  churches  operating  in  small  places.  It  is  not 
as  yet  possible  to  unite  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodist,  but 
it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist  churches  will  soon  adopt  a  plan  of  reciprocity,  whereby  the 
Methodists  will  withdraw  from  one  place  and  the  ^Presbyterians  from 
another.  In  Novar  and  surrounding  country  there  are  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  families  connected  with  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  twenty-five  with  the  Presbyterian.  Kearney,  which  is  about  twelve 
miles  from  Novar,  has  about  thirty-five  families  connected  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  twelve  with  the  Methodist.  In  Novar  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  heavily  in  debt ;  in  Kearney  the  Methodists 
have  no  church,  but  intend  to  build  one  in  the  near  future.  My  plan 
would  be  to  have  the  Presbyterians  withdraw  from  Novar  and  the 
Methodists  from  Kearney. 

The  plan  of  asking  the  Quarterly  Board  to  promise  so  much,  and 
the  Missionary  Society  to  make  up  the  deficiency  can  only  have  one 
result — the  people  will  promise  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  minister 
will  be  very  much  tempted  to  let  them  do  so.  The  Missionary 
Society  should  promise  so  much,  and  the  people  pay  the  rest  of  the 
salary.  This  would  stir  up  the  people  to  support  their  own  minister, 
and  would  urge  the  minister  to  do  his  best.  Ministers  who  are  a 
failure  would  seek  a  living  in  some  other  profession,  and  those  who 
are  successful  would  then  reap  their  reward.  These  last  thoughts 
are  on  the  assumption  that  if  the  people  are  brought  near  to  God, 
their  purses  will  be  opened. 
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Suitable  men  are  not  sent  to  the  missionary  fields.  We  have  either 
old  men  whose  work  is  nearly  done,  probationers  who  are  inexperienced, 
or  young  ministers  who  did  not  get  a  circuit  at  the  last  Conference. 
We  should  have  volunteers,  or,  at  least,  men  who  know  that  promotion 
is  certain  if  their  work  is  successful.  As  it  now  stands,  it  is  almost  con- 
sidered a  disgrace  for  a  minister  to  be  on  a  mission,  and  because  of  the 
exchange  principle  that  is  in  vogue  in  the  Stationing  committee,  pro- 
motion is  far  in  the  distance.  All  ministers  should  have  to  serve  at 
least  two  terms  on  missions,  and  then,  if  they  have  done  good  work 
they  should  be  stationed  on  a  circuit.  The  missions  need  good,  active, 
talented  men  as  much,  if  not  more  than  the  circuits  ;  and  if  the  most 
talented  men  were  sent  to  the  mission  fields  the  stigma  would  be  re- 
moved from  Domestic  Mission  work.  The  work  on  Domestic  Missions 
ought  to  be  considered  heroic. 

We  are  all  willing  to  spend  some  of  our  most  active  years  on  poor 
missions,  but  we  cannot  afford,  either  financially  or  spiritually,  to  spend 

our  lives  there. 

John  S.  Stevenson,  '97. 
Novar,  February  ist,    1900. 


My  friend,  have  you  heard  of  the  town  of  Foochow, 

On  the  banks  of  the  River  Slow, 
Where  blooms  the  waitawhile  flower  fair. 
Where  the  sometimeorother  scents  the  air. 

And  the  salt  go-easys  grow  ? 
It  lies  in  the  valley  of  what'stheuse. 

In  the  province  of  letterslide. 
And  thattiredfeeUng  is  nature  there  ; 
It's  the  home  of  the  reckless  Idon'tcare, 

Where  the  giveitups  abide. 
It  stands  at  the  bottom  of  lazy  hill. 

And  is  easy  to  reach  ;  I  declare 
You've  only  to  fold  up  your  hands  and  glide 
Down  the  slope  of  weakwill's  slippery  slide, 

To  be  landed  quickly  there. 
The  town  is  as  old  as  the  human  race. 

And  it  grows  with  the  flight  of  years  ; 
It  is  wrapped  in  the  fog  of  idlers'  dreams, 
It's  streets  are  paved  with  discarded  schemes, 

And  sprinkled  with  useless  tears. 

— Selected. 
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lEbitonaL 


""jTHE  University  "Forward  Movement"  is  a  question  of  great 
*  importance  to  every  institution  of  learning  in  the  federation 
known  as  the  University  of  Toronto.  In  discussing  the  interests  of 
the  University,  the  opinions  of  the  undergraduate  body  have  thus  far 
played  a  very  small  part ;  and  in  the  future,  unless  the  undergraduates 
awaken  to  the  importance  of  the  issue  and  endeavor  to  master  every 
detail  of  the  present  relationship  and  the  suggested  change,  their 
judgment  will  continue  to  have  no  influence  with  the  University 
authorities.  Let  the  students  of  Victoria  study  this  great  problem, 
not  in  the  interests  of  Victoria  College  and  the  Methodist  Church 
alone,  but  in  the  wider  interests  of  education  in  its  endeavor  to  meet 
the  immediate' needs  of  our  national  life. 


Victoria  College   in  Federation. 


T^HE  following  address,  by  Chancellor  Burwash,  answers  so  many 
*■      important  points  of  current  controversy  that  we  print  it  as  deliv- 
ered at  the  graduating-class  dinner  on  Friday,  March  2nd. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  class  which  we  are  honoring  to-night  is  the  fifty-first  of  Victoria 
graduates  in  Arts,  forty-three  in  Cobourg,  and  now  eight  in  Toronto, 
under  federation.  The  present  class  will  bring  the  total  number  of  our 
graduates  in  Arts  up  to  about  875,  an  average  of  seventeen  for  each 
of  the  fifty-one  classes,  or  of  nearly  fifteen  for  each  of  the  fifty-nine 
years  since  we  first  secured  university  powers.  I  congratulate  the 
class  to-night  on  their  long  record  of  college  work.  You  belong,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  to  the  first  college  in  this  province  doing  college  work, 
and  your  first  predecessor  in  1845  was  the  first  Upper  Canadian  who 
earned  and  received  his  B.A.  degree  as  the  result  of  four  years'  work 
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in  an  Upper  Canadian  college.  I  have  rehearsed  this  little  bit  of 
ancient  history  for  th^  sake  of  another  word  which  I  wish  to  say. 
Your  minds  may  have  been  a  little  disturbed  by  the  suggestions  of 
various  friends  who  recently  have  been  very  much  exercised  over  the 
economical  welfare  of  your  college,  and  who  have  been  publicly  advis- 
ing us  to  drop  our  college  works  in  Arts,  and  become  a  first-class 
Theological  School.  In  the  first  place  let  me  say  that  we  have  (not 
are)  a  first-class  Theological  School.  But  while  we  have  such  a 
Theological  School,  which  is  now  completing  its  twenty-ninth  session 
of  successful  work,  and  has  in  that  time  graduated  into  the  ministry  of 
our  Church  nearly  600  students,  of  whom  sixty-nine  have  won  the 
degree  of  B.D.,  Victoria  was  founded  in  1836  by  Royal  Charter,  not 
as  a  professional  school,  but  as  a  seminary  of  liberal  and  higher  learn- 
ing. From  the  beginning  the  work  of  Victoria  has  been  that  of  a 
college  of  Arts  in  the  university  sense  of  the  term.  For  the  first 
forty  years  of  our  history  our  own  work,  and  that  of  all  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  of  this  continent,  was  properly  college  work 
in  Arts,  and  as  we  grew  to  be  a  strong  college,  we,  too,  in  touch  with 
the  whole  modern  movement,  had  our  university  ambitions.  But  ten 
years  ago  we  resigned  these  university  ambitions  at  the  call  of  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  higher  duty,  that  of  building  up  a  great  provincial 
university.  No  other  church  has  responded  to  that  call.  Our  Pres- 
byterian friends  had  a  college,  with  an  honorable  history  like  our  own, 
but  they  did  not  come  to  build  up  a  provincial  university,  and  no  one 
quotes  to  them  the  Latin  proverb,  "  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria 
mori."  The  Anglicans  had  two  colleges,  one  in  Toronto  and  one  in 
London.  They  still  live  and  work  outside  of  the  provincial  system. 
The  Baptists  had  a  well  furnished  and  excellent  college,  and  they  still 
go  their  own  way.  The  Roman  Catholics  maintain  their  independent 
university  at  Ottawa. 

The  Methodists  alone  of  all  the  churches  strong  enough  to  support 
a  college,  have  thrown  their  entire  educational  strength  and  support 
into  the  provincial  university,  and  there  they  expect  to  remain,  and  to 
help  to  make  that  university  worthy  of  the  banner  province  of  the 
Dominion. 

But  they  did  so  upon  a  clearly  defined  basis,  that  the  university  was 
to  consist  of,  first,  a  central  faculty  of  Arts ;  secondly,  of  complemen- 
tary colleges  in  Arts,  of  which  Victoria,  was  to  be  one ;  thirdly,  of 
schools  of  professional  learning,  such  as  law,  theology,  medicine, 
agriculture,  engineering,  etc.,  in  various  degrees  of  relation  to  the 
common  university.     We  entered  this  university  in  this  relation  of 
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an  Arts  college  in  good  faith.  In  doing  this  we  made  a  sacrifice  of 
sentiment  and  traditions  made  by  no  other  body.  All  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  university  were  here,  and  were  not  disturbed  in  their  old- 
timegfelations  except  that  the  field  of  work  of  University  College  was 
limited  ;  but  ours  was  limited  to  exactly  the  same  extent.  We  spent 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  on  building  and  outfit,  a  great  and 
foolish  waste  if  we  were  to  become,  in  a  few  years,  a  professional 
school,  as  there  is  not  a  theological  school  on  this  continent  that 
could  fill  this  building.  It  was  constructed  for  an  Arts  college  on 
the  federation  basis  for  about  three  hundred  students  and  twelve  to 
fifteen  professors,  and  while  we  were  growing  to  that^size  we  put  our 
Divinity  school  in  the  third  story.  We  raised  endowments  for  chairs 
in  Arts,  which  we  could  not  now  legally  appropriate  to  any  other  pur- 
pose. And  now,  after  we  have  put  over  half  a  million  dollars  into 
this  federation  movement  on  this  college  basis,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  which  have  been  raised  and  expended  with  a  view  to  this  work  in 
Arts  alone,  we  are  invited  to  die,  and  politely  told  that  certain 
friends  have  been  waiting  for  and  hoping  for  our  death  for  the  last 
nine  years,  so  that  they  might  fall  heir  to  our  students,  and  the 
university  be  organized  on  a  logical  basis. 

We  came  into  federation  on  the  basis  of  the  British  compact, 
distinct  college  life,  the  most  effective  instrument  for  higher  education 
that  the  world  knows  anything  about  to-day,  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  huge  American  heterogeneous  one  college  university,  which,  while 
it  may  produce  a  few  excellent  scholars  through  the  stimulus  of  honors 
and  prizes,  is  not  likely  to  produce  a  high  average  of  men  of  many- 
sided  culture.  In  reference  to  Germany,  I  should  say  that  while  the 
German  system  turns  out  great  scholars,  the  English  university  system 
turns  out  great  men.  We  came  in  believing  that  the  combination  of 
the  college  system  with  the  university  would  afford  the  very  highest 
and  richest  results  to  the  country  in  the  future.  Nothing  has  shaken 
this  faith,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  prevail,  and  that  Victoria  will 
stand  where  she  now  stands  for  generations  to  come. 

One  word  more.  You  have  all  heard  of  the  university  forward 
movement,  which  has  received  so  much  attention  from  the  outside 
world  during  the  last  few  days.  The  scheme  is  thought  worthy  of 
Machiavelli,  and  your  humble  servant  is  blamed  for  the  work.  Let 
me  say  that  Victoria  has  not  indited  that  scheme.  We  were  not  even 
consulted  in  its  origin.  Some  of  its  features  are  excellent,  logically 
and  rightly  in  the  line  of  the  Act  of  1887,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
support  them.     Others  are  not  yet  perfect,  and  some  may  be  doubtful. 
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But  for  them  we  must  not  as  a  college,  or  as  college  professors,  be 
held  responsible. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  here  for  work,  the  common  work  of  a  great 
seat  of  learning.  We  are  glad  to  be  in  the  midst  of  such  ^  noble 
assemblage  of  higher  intellectual  life,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
influential  on  the  continent.  With  that  life  in  all  its  colleges,  schools 
and  faculties,  we  have  nothing  but  the  heartiest  sympathy  and  good- 
will. We  are  friends  of  all„  rivals  of  none.  A  little  emulation  in  good 
works  will  do  us  all  good.  We  expect  all  our  sisters  also  to  grow  and 
live  forever.  But  we  are  not  here  as  beneficiaries  of  anybody.  We 
are  here  as  citizens  of  Ontario,  we  are  here  because  of  our  rights, 
taking  our  part  in  the  common  heritage  of  our  country. 


[personals  anb  lEycbanoes. 


Personals. 


[Fn  order  that  these  columns  may  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  we  would  urge  upon 
the  graduates  and  students  the  importance  of  forwarding ,  from  time  to  time,  any  appropriate 
and  interesting  items  that  may  come  to  hand.] 

C  D.  DINNICK,  of  the  specialist  class  of  '98,  stationed  for  the 
*^*  current  year  at  Malton,  favors  the  students  with  a  brief  visit 
occasionally. 

W.  G.  Watson,  '96,  and  L.  Partridge,  '98,  often  seize  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  for  a  day  or  two  from  their  ministerial  duties  on 
their  respective  charges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  to  draw  a 
little  inspiration  for  their  studies  from  Victoria's  students  and 
professors. 

R.  E.  Spence,  '97,  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  three  years  on 
the  Wascana  circuit  in  Assiniboia,  and  has  been  very  successful  in 
building  up  Methodism  in  that  community.  He  hopes  to  enjoy  a 
brief  holiday  this  summer,  during  which  he  will  visit  Paris  and  other 
continental  cities. 

Among  the  graduates  present  at  the  56th  Annual  Senior  Dinner, 
held  on  March  2nd,  none  met  with  a  heartier  welcome  than  Dr.  H.  F. 
Biggar,  '63.  He  occupied  the  Vice-Chair  and  responded  in  a  very 
happy  vein  to  the  toast,  "  Alumni  and  Learned  Professions."  Dr. 
Biggar  is  a  prominent  medical  man  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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We  continue  below  the  series  of  sketches  of  Victoria's  early  gradu- 
ates begun  last  month,  and  would  respectfully  invite  the  co-operation 
of  ^1  our  readers  who  may  be  interested,  in  extending  the  list  and  in 
making  it  as  accurate  as  possible. 

W.  R,  Parker,  '58,  immediately  after  graduation  went  into  the 
Methodist  ministry  and  has  held  various  charges  in  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec. He  is  now  stationed  at  Toronto  Junction.  He  is  a  popular 
minister,  and  has  been  president  of  his  Conference. 

S.  G.  Wood,  '58,  was  headmaster  of  the  High  School  at  Lindsay, 
where  he  died  a  few  years  after  graduation. 

N.  BuRWASH,  '59,  was  for  some  years  a  tutor  in  the  College  pre- 
vious to  graduation.  He  entered  the  ministry  and  was  ordained  in 
1864.  In  1867  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  natural  history  and 
geology  in  Victoria.  Before  entering  upon  his  duties  he  studied  for 
a  time  at  Yale,  and  later  he  attended  the  Garrett  BibUcal  Institute, 
Evanston,  from  which  he  obtained  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  in  1876.  In 
1873  he  became  a  member  and  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty  and 
held  as  well  the  chair  of  Civil  Polity  in  the  Arts  Faculty.  In  1887, 
on  the  death  of  Chancellor  Nelles,  he  succeeded  him  as  President  of 
both  Faculties,  a  position  which  he  still  holds,  and  the  duties  of  which 
he  has  discharged  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  him  the  respect  and  love  of 
every  student. 

A.  Fletcher,  '59,  practised  law  in  Woodstock  until  his  death,  four 
or  five  years  ago. 

D.  G.  Sutherland,  '59,  studied  law  immediately  after  graduation, 
and  began  to  practise  as  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Sutherland 
&  Lazier,  in  Hamilton,  but  in  1864  he  resigned  and  entered  the  Meth- 
odist ministry.  He  occupied  many  prominent  pulpits  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  Ontario.  At  the  time  of  his  death  (March  12th,  1897) 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Central  Methodist  Church,  Bloor  Street,  Toronto. 

T.  F.  Shoemaker,  '59,  returned  to  his  home  in  Pennsylvania. 
During  the  Civil  war  in  the  United  States  he  joined  the  army  and 
held  an  important  position  in  the  office  of  the  Adjutant-General.  He 
died  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

William  Be.\ttv,  '60,  studied  law  for  a  time  with  William  Kerr, 
in  Cobourg.  He  then  abandoned  legal  pursuits,  and  entering  upon 
the  lumber  business  he  settled  upon  the  present  site  of  Parry  Sound, 
of  which  town  he  must  be  regarded  largely  as  the  founder.  He 
continued  in  business  there  until  his  death  last  year. 
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J.  W.  Beynon,  '6o,  studied  law,  and  since  being  called  to  the  bar 
has  practised  in  Brampton. 

D.  W.  DuMBLE,  '60,  is  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Peterboro',  and  the 
Police  Magistrate  of  the  town. 

W.  C.  Henderson,  '60,  is  a  prominent  Methodist  minister,  has 
been  president  of  his  Conference  and  is  now  stationed  at  Burhngton. 

A.  G.  Hill,  '60,  studied  law,  and  practised  in  Niagara  Falls,  where 
he  was  Police  Magistrate  till  his  death,  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Thos.  Holden,  '60,  studied  law,  and  practised  in  Toronto,  and 
later  in  Belleville,  where  he  was  Police  Magistrate.  He  died  about 
fifteen  years  ago. 

W.  H.  Law,  '60,  entered  the  teaching  profession.  He  held  for  a 
time  a  position  in  Port  Arthur  High  School.  His  present  whereabouts 
cannot  be  learned. 

S.  F.  Lazier,  '60,  is  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Hamilton,  where  he 
has  practised  since  entering  upon  his  profession. 

G.  M.  Meacham,  '60,  entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  and  after 
holding  many  important  charges  for  some  years  in  Ontario,  went  in 
1876,  with  Dr.  Macdonald  and  Dr  Cochrane  as  one  of  the  first 
Methodist  missionaries  to  Japan.  He  devoted  himself  there  mainly 
to  educational  work.  He  was  also  pastor  of  the  Union  Church  in 
Yokohama.  Some  few  years  ago  he  came  home  for  a  time,  and  since 
his  return  to  the  East  he  has  been  Principal  of  the  Theological  School 
in  Tokio. 

Mark  Scanlon,  '60,  practised  law  in  his  native  town  of  Bradford 
till  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  removed  to  Toronto,  where  he  now 
resides. 

Henry  Tew,  '60,  entered  the  ministry,  but  died  very  shortly 
afterwards. 

Geo.  Washington,  '60,  taught  in  the  College  as  tutor  for  one  year- 
He  then  entered  the  ministry,  in  which  he  is  still  laboring,  being 
stationed  this  year  at  Inglewood  in  the  Toronto  Conference. 

W.  A.  Whitney,  '60,  entered  the  teaching  profession.  He  held 
the  position  of  Principal  in  the  Iroquois  High  School  for  twenty-six 
years.  After  that  he  became  Classical  Master  of  the  Morrisburg 
Collegiate  Institute,  from  which  position  he  retired  about  six  years 
ago.  Recently,  in  company  with  his  son,  he  bought  out  the  Sf. 
Lawrence  News,  which,  under  his  management,  is  developing  into  a 
bright  and  interesting  journal. 
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N.  R.  VViLLOUGHBY,  '6o,  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  and  is 
now  stationed  at  Exeter. 

Coleman  Bristol,  '6i,  became  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Canada,  but  subsequently  removed  to  the  United  States.  His 
later  move  rents  his  classmates  have  not  been  able  to  follow. 

James  Hossack,  '6i,  practised  law  for  a  time  in  Cobourg,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  foremost  legal  men  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  was  for 
a  time  private  secretary  to  Senator  Payne,  of  Ohio. 

W.  H.  McClive,  '6 1,  spent  some  time  as  a  tutor  in  the  college, 
after  which  he  entered  the  profession  of  law,  and  practised  in  St. 
Catharines  till  his  death  in  September,  1898. 

Daniel  Perrin,  '61,  entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  and,  like  his 
classmate,  Bristol,  chose  his  sphere  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 
When  last  heard  of  he  was  attached  to  one  of  the  Illinois  conferences, 
and  stationed  at  Rutland,  111. 

John  Philp,  '61,  is  a  faithful  minister  of  the  Canadian  Methodist 
Church  in  the  London  Conference.     He  is  now  in  St.  Thomas. 

E.  S.  Rupert,  '61,  also  adopted  the  ministerial  calling  as  his  life 
work,  and  is  laboring  now  at  Grahamsville  in  the  Toronto  Conference. 

W.  I.  Shaw,  '61,  studied  law  after  graduation,  but  later  abandoned 
it  to  enter  the  Methodist  ministry.  Since  1872  he  has  been  Principal 
of  Wesleyan  Theological  College,  Montreal. 

A.  Burns,  '61,  was  for  a  time  tutor  in  the  old  college  at  Cobourg. 
He  then  became  a  minister  and  preached  for  some  years,  after  which 
he  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  successively  Vice- 
President  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  and  President  of  Simpson 
Centenary  College,  Iowa.  This  latter  position  he  resigned  to  become 
President  of  Wesleyan  Ladies'  College,  Hamilton.  Two  years  ago  he 
retired  from  active  duty,  and  has  since  resided  in  Toronto. 

W.  E.  Scott,  '61,  entered  upon  the  teaching  profession  and  taught 
in  various  parts  of  Ontario  till  his  death  some  ten  years  ago. 
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Exchanges. 


The  spirit  of  patriotism  and  zeal  for  imperial  unity  which  has 
swept  over  Britain  and  her  colonies  in  these  stirring  times  bears  fruit 
even  in  the  college  press.  Many  of  the  student  journals  bear  tribute 
in  their  recent  issues  to  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  those  brave 
young  men  who  from  our  colleges  have  volunteered  their  services  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  empire  in  South  Africa. 

Vox  Weskyana  for  February  contains  some  interesting  and  valu- 
able features.  Among  others  is  a  criticism  of  Edwin  Markham's 
"The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  as  well  as  a  defence  of  its  point  of  view  by 
the  author  himself.  The  article  concludes  with  three  poems,  written 
in  reply  to  this  famous  arraignment  of  modern  social  conditions  ;  they 
are  the  prize-winners  in  a  competition  instituted  by  a  distinguished 
resident  of  New  York,  who  took  exception  to  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  Mr.  Markham.     The  article  is  well  worth  a  careful  reading. 

Agnes  Knox  Black  contributes  a  keen  but  appreciative  criticism 
of  Kipling's  work  to  the  February  number  of  the  Ontario  Normal 
College  Monthly.  Among  the  qualities  that  make  for  the  strength  of 
his  poetry  she  mentions  his  universal  sympathy  and  love  for  humanity, 
his  humility  and  deep  religious  reverence  and  his  strength  of  imagin- 
ation. We  quote  the  following  said  in  his  defence  :  "  His  needless 
coarseness  has  so  often  been  referred  to  that  criticism  of  it  has 
become  a  commonplace.  This  coarseness  may  or  may  not  be  a  fault. 
Those  who  daintily  turn  from  many  of  his  themes,  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  tip-toeing  away  from  the  seamy  side  of  life  with 
averted  eyes  or  a  look  of  condescension,  may  be  but  a  subtle  form  of 
selfishness.  ...  If  coarseness  is  inseparable  from  the  Carlylean 
earnestness  with  which  he  exposes  hypocrisy,  deceit  and  shame,  we 
can  forgive  it." 

The  Ladies  Home  fournal  is  one  of  the  freshest  and  brightest  of 
our  exchanges.  Its  forty  or  fifty  large  pages  are  every  month  brimful 
of  interesting  matter  for  both  men  and  women,  young  and  old. 
Every  refinement  of  the  printer's  art  is  brought  into  requisition  to  add 
charm  to  its  columns.  Among  the  more  important  articles  that  add 
to  the  value  and  attractiveness  of  the  March  number  are  the  following : 
"  The  Anecdotal  Side  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,"  "  Where  the  Founder 
of  the  Kindergarten  was  Born,"  "  The  Actors  in  their  Dressing- 
rooms,"  (being  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  seven  on  "The  Theatre  and  its 
People,")  and  "  College  Girls'  Larks  and  Pranks." 
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5Local8, 

OOON  we  can  count  the  hours  ! 

M.  Masson's  Saturday  morning  lectures  in  French  are  being 
largely  attended.  The  freshettes  own  to  understanding  the  title,  at 
least. 

The  Seniors'  Year-Book  will  be  out  about  the  last  of  the  month, 
and  will  be  easily  worth  the  two  dollars  which  will  have  to  be  charged 
for  it.     Victoria  will  have  her  full  share  of  the  space  in  the  book. 

Large  consignments  of  group  photographs  have  been  arriving  at 
the  college  within  the  last  few  weeks.  About  the  only  body  which  has 
not  thought  its  beauty  and  work  worthy  of  perpetuation,  is  the  com- 
mittee which  interviewed  the  faculty  on  the  subject  of  having  a  clock 
placed  in  the  main  hall. 


"CRUMBS  SWEPT  UP." 

Scene  :     First  Year  Latin  Lecture. 

Dr.  Bell :    "Your  text  seems  to  differ  from  mine." 

Hughes  :  "  Well,  there's  another  in  the  class  just  like  mine." 

Dr.  Bell :  "Who  has  a  text  like  Mr.  Hughes'?" 

Miss "  Mine  is  like  his,  Professor." 

"Order,  please." 

On  Rink,  Friday  evening,  February  17th. 

Lonely  young  lady — "  This  is  the  last  time  I'll  come  skating  the 
night  of  the  Whitby  Conversat." 

Chancellor  (announcing  in  chapel)—"  Remember  the  lecture  in 
Domestic  Science  at  the  Normal  School  this  afternoon." 

Dr.  "  John  " — "  Tnere  will  be  no  lecture  in  Wesley  this  afternoon 
on  account  of  this  meeting." 

Miss "I  can't  make  a  speech." 

Daniels — "  Can't  we  press  you  ?  " 

Neville  (asking  for  a  skate) — "Are  you  engaged.  Miss ?" 

Wright — "  I  can't  go  to  Whitby.  I'm  dead  tired  helping  eight 
girls  over  the  fence  down  at  the  Union  Station  last  night,  to  see  the 
soldiers  off." 

"  We  will  begin  to  start." — Miss  Smith,  '03. 

"I  BEAR  on  my  arms  some  of  the  impressions  of  skating." — Dingman. 

"  The  freshman  should  be  kept  in  his  place." — Harris. 
3 
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"  I  WISH  somebody  would  clean  off  the  alley-board — I  want  to  learn 
the  game." — Eakins  (Juniorer). 

"Some  man  has  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  to  make  some  fun." — 
Wood,  re  Essay. 

Dr.  Horning  (looking  at  Rugby  team  picture) — "  Dobson  looks  as 
savage  as  a  meat-axe." 

Dr.  "John" — "Some  one  suggest  a  text  for  a  sermon  on 
opportunities." 

Steadman  (mixed)—"  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick." 

Dr.  John — "That's  an  opportunity  that  comes  just  after  ordination." 

From  Senior  Dinner. 

"  We  are  here  one  day,  we  are  gone  the  next." — McNeil. 

"And  married  the  third  day." — Fowler. 

"  I  AM  afraid  you  won't  catch  the  connection.'— Allen. 

^'We  want  to  embrace  the  women."— St.  John. 

*'  It  was  a  great  old  show." — "  Mike." 

■"  I  won't  do  a  thing  but  eat  everything  in  sight." — Bert  F. 

*'  Do  you  suppose  it  was  one  of  the  ladies'  college  girls  he  (Dr. 
Biggar)  meant?" — H.  Milt.  C.  (opposition  laundryman). 

"  I've  been  around  to  every  young  lady  in  -  our  year  to  see  if  she's 
coming  to  Senior  Dinner." — Proctor  B  (Convenor  of  Company  Com- 
mittee, '03). 

"  It  was  pretty  nearly  as  good  as  a  tea-meeting  on  my  last  circuit." 
— Lawson. 

Their  last  reception  !  What  feelings  of  regret  linger  about  that 
word  "  last " — that  one  word  "  last."  For  some  weeks  we  had  felt  that 
time  was  relentlessly  hurrying  us  forward  to  the  period  when  separation 
must  take  place,  but  it  was  not  until  we  f<  'und  ourselves  at  the  "  Fare- 
well Reception  "  of  the  Century  Class  on  Thursday  evening,  February 
22nd,  that  we  realized  that  the  beginning  of  the  end  was  at  hand.  But 
we  resolutelv  drove  away  the  saddenmg  thought  that  ever  and  anon 
presented  itself,  and  accepted  this  as  a  final  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
hospitality  of  '00.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  of  all  thier  enter- 
tainments, this  was  the  entertainment  par  excellence.  After  the  guests 
had  been  cordially  received,  a  highly  interesting  programme  was 
rendered.     Sweet  music  was  discoursed  by    the  Glee  Club  Octette^ 
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Miss  Davidson,  Miss  Mae  Dickenson  and  Miss  Badgley.  Gradually 
the  fact  became  apparent  that  the  Century  Class  was  in  a  most  pro- 
pitious mood,  the  first  intimation  being  given  when  Mr.  Spence,  the 
president,  stated  his  determination  to  make  a  speech.  Then  Miss 
Jones  became  confidential  and  divulged  many  of  their  escapades  of  the 
days  when  as  yet  the  dignity  of  being  seniors  had  not  repressed  their 
exuberance  of  spirits.  The  most  gratifying  occurrence  of  the  evening, 
however,  took  place  when  the  prophet,  Mr.  Rivers,  was  moved  to 
speak  of  the  days  that  are  to  be,  and  we  learned  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments that  await  the  graduating  class.  But  lest  their  class-mates  should 
wax  more  communicative  than  was  meet,  Miss  BoUert  and  Mr. 
Davidson,  on  behalf  of  all,  bade  us  a  kind  adieu.  Promenades  and 
refreshments  followed,  after  which  we  said  farewell  with  an  assumed 
cheerfulness,  but  with  a  sincere  wish  for  their  future  prosperity. 


THE  CLASS  OF  1903. 

To  old  Victoria's  classic  halls. 

Not  many  months  ago, 
Came  a  vast  and  motley  gathering, 

From  high  homes  and  from  low  ; 
And  of  that  motley  company 

Some  one  day  will  adorn 
The  highest  roll  of  honor 

Left  to  ages  still  unborn. 

Doctors  there  were  in  embryo, 

Lawyers,  professors  there, 
In  the  boys  who'd  caught  hay  fever 

From  the  hayseeds  in  their  hair. 
There  were  orators  and  authors, 

And  pugilists  were  seen, 
But  all  that  varied  multitude 

Were  as  yet  one  unmixed  green. 

But  when  the  "  Bob  "  was  over, 

And  still  alive  they  were, 
They  began  to  pluck  up  courage, 

And  assume  a  blas^  air. 
They  strolled  about  the  corridors, 

And  their  smiles  serener  grew 
As  the  "  Bob  "  retired  behind  them. 

For  on  "  Bob  "-night  they  felt  blue. 
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First  a  courtly  Knight  had  led  them, 

And  he  tilted  with  great  grace 
With  a  tall  and  learned  gentleman, 

Called  in  poetry,  Wallace 
But  they  both  were  kept  in  order 

By  a  sober,  earnest  chap, 
One  high  in  honor  in  the  Church, 

Called  Edward  S.  Bishop. 

Then  there  is  one  called  Fennell, 

They  say  he's  very  wise ; 
But,  friends,  he  regards  receptions 

As  "  gleams  from  Paradise." 
He  has  with  him  in  Moderns 

One  Dingman,  tennis  mad. 
But  quite  as  mad  for  honors, 

And  they  do  not  mix  so  bad. 

A  new  mineral  called  Rockwell, 

In  hockey  cuts  a  dash, 
And  a  kind  of  patent  medicine, 

Which  they  designate  Burwash. 
Then  there's  Jackson,  the  star  singer. 

And  Cates,  his  satellite, 
For  that  stars  should  have  such  followers 

You  will  admit's  quite  right. 

And  we  also  have  a  soldier. 

To  give  each  man  his  due, 
We  thus  have  one  distinction. 

Not  for  naught-naught,  one  or  two. 
He  will  fight  for  Queen  and  country. 

In  that  land  far  o'er  the  sea ; 
Grows  his  courage  ever  greater. 

He  fights,  too,  for  naughty-three. 

They  tell  me  Kerr  is  very  bright, 

I've  hardly  seen  him  yet ; 
He  keeps  so  strictly  to  his  books 

That  he  really  can't  be  met. 
Nelles,  R.  B.  and  T.  R.  B., 

A  great  name  and  a  good, 
If  they  but  follow  those  before 

They'll  come  out  as  they  should. 
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Then  there  is  Chown,  well-seeming, 

They  call  him  an  athlete  ; 
And  Harris,  thoughtful,  worried  lad, 

Who's  so  active  on  his  feet. 
Coates  is  a  man  of  order, 

With  a  vast  interrogation. 
And  a  fine  command  of  language 

That  will  sweep  the  examination. 

But  IVe  left  out  the  ladies, 

A  wild,  mad  oversight — 
And  I  might  as  well  confess  it, 

I  could  not  serve  them  right, 
My  muse  is  very  earthly. 

And  the  ladies  far  above, — 
So  I  merely  make  my  bow  to  them 

And  give  to  them  my  love. 

And  what  is  all  this  persiflage. 

And  what  these  words  about  ? 
I  fancy  I  can  hear  you  ask, 

Your  patience  quite  worn  out. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 

It's  very  plain  to  me, 
I  sing  the  good  old,  dear  old  class, 

The  class  of  1903. 


In  the  Women's  Literary  Society  the  final  debate  in  the  inter-year 
series  took  place  on  February  21st,  the  subject  being,  "Resolved,  that 
the  world  is  made  happier  by  the  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury." 
The  affirmative  was  defended  by  Misses  Smith  and  Ward  of  the 
second  year  against  Misses  Woodsworth  and  Staples  of  the  third 
year.  The  judges,  after  a  lengthy  period  of  deliberation,  decided  in 
favor  of  the  third  year. 

The  snow  is  gently  falling, 

'Tis  falling  everywhere, 
'Tis  falling  through  the  atmosphere 
And  likewise  through  the  air. 

J.  H.  F — r,  poet  of  '02. 

Again  the  Senior  Dinner  has  come  and  gone,  and  again  some 
thirty  students  have  had  it  pleasantly  but  forcibly  impressed  upon 
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them  that  their  college  days  at  Victoria,  than  which  they  expect 
never  to  look  back  on  better,  are  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  A  casual 
observer  looking  into  the  main  hall  of  the  college  on  the  evening  of 
March  2nd,  would  have  seen  gaily  spread  and  festal  tables  lined 
with  happy  men  and  women  students,  and  visiting  celebrities,  enjoy- 
ing a  well-served  dinner,  chatting  cheerfully  and  listening  to  good 
speeches.  Beyond  this  he  would  hardly  have  seen  that  at  one  table 
at  least  beneath  all  this  voracity,   ran  a  current  of  that   vague  and 

undefined 

"  Feeling  of  sadness  and  longing 

-  That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 

But  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain." 

The  seniors  could  not  but  remember  that  in  this  hearty  manner  the 
rest  of  the  college  was  saying  good-bye  to  them. 

It  was  sometime  after  eight  when  dinner  was  called,  and  such  as 
were  hungry  had  a  chance  to  satisfy  upon  the  choice  things  of  the 
earth  the  cravings  of  the  mner  man.  Nor  was  jollity  lacking.  When 
the  sophomores  had  the  sharp  edge  taken  off  their  hunger,  remember- 
ing they  were  college  boys,  they  began  poking  fun  at  the  freshies,  who 
naturally  retaliated,  and  even  the  now  dignified  juniors  were  tempted 
to  join  in  the  uproar. 

When  the  last  course  had  disappeared,  the  chairman,  Hon.  E.  J. 
Davis,  proposed  the  toast,  "  Queen  and  Country,"  in  a  stirring  speech 
which  elicited  many  cheers,  and  kept  Buley  busy  waving  his  Union 
Jack.  All  the  speeches  which  followed  are  unanimously  voted  to 
have  been  of  the  first  quality.  The  Chancellor  sounded  no  uncertain 
note  on  Victoria's  position  as  an  Arts  college,  and  her  intention  to 
retain  it.  Dr.  H.  M.  Biggar,  of  Cleveland,  will  not  often  find  his 
equal  as  a  dry  joker,  and  the  boys  will  always  welcome  him  in  an 
after-dinner  speech. 

The  "  Senior  song"  was  sung  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Porter,  '01,  and  made 
a  lasting  impression,  especially  on  the  victims  thereof.  Messrs. 
Jackson,  '03,  and  Van  Wyck,  '02,  rendered  solos  very  acceptably. 

The  toasts  and  speakers  were  as  follows,  the  first  named  in  each 
case  being  the  proposer  :  Queen  and  Country,  Hon.  E.  J.  Davis  ; 
Old  Vic  and  her  Faculties,  Dr.  W.  B.  Geikie,  Chancellor  Burwash, 
Dr.  Reynar  ;  Graduating  class,  C.  B.  Sissons,  '01,  A.  P.  Misener,  '00, 
Miss  E.  M.  Graham,  '00  :  Alumni  and  learned  professions,  C.  W. 
Flint,  '00,  H.  F.  Biggar,  M.D.,  J.  W.  St.  John  ;  College  Societies, 
D.  J.  Thorn,  '00,  A.  N.  St.  John,  '00,  Miss  M.  L.  Bollert,  '00,  G.  A. 
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'Fergusson,  'oo ;  Other  Classes,  W.  K.  Allen,  'oo,  Miss  M.  E.  Powell 
or,  L.  R.  Eckardt,  '02,  W.  G.  Cates,  '03,  A.  P.  Addison,  B.D's,, 
A.  McNeil,  Spec. ;  College  Press,  G.  W.  Rivers,  F.  L.  Farewell. 

The  committee  whom  the  seniors  have  to  thank  for  this  successful 
function  are:  W.  S.  Daniels,  chairman;  A.  T.  Wilkinson,  W.  H. 
Wood,  Miss  M.  E.  Powell,  W.  H.  Hamilton,  J.  E.  Hughson,  Miss 
K.  Smith,  E.  W.  Wallace,  E.  B.  Jackson,  Miss  L.  P.  Smith,  S.  L. 
Toll,  B.A.,  E.  Lawson,  T.  Buley. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  9th,  the  seniors  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sweetnam,  at  their  cheery  home  on  Shuter  Street, 
and  report  an  exceedingly  pleasant  time.  After  indulging  in  some 
youthful  games,  with  a  zest  which  proves  that  the  term  *'  grave  senior  " 
is  a  misnomer,  they  were  treated  by  the  doctor  to  a  lantern  exhibition 
of  views,  taken  largely  on  his  trip  through  Mexico  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  Dr.  Sweetnam  says  he  will  have  some  more  soon  of  Yosemite 
and  the  Rockies,  whither  he  starts  on  a  trip  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 
Tasty  refreshments  were  then  served,  bringing  to  a  close  a  most 
pleasant  evening,  for  which  the  seniors  have  to  thank  their  hostess 
most  heartily. 

"That  would  be  a  strange  metamorphosis  if  you  ever  saw  me 
speaking  to  a  girl." — Jack  Mitchell. 

"  It's  not  so  much  the  time  I  spend  talking  to  the  girls,  but  the 
time  I  spend  thinking  of  them." — Toll. 

Whitby  O.  L.  C.  Conversat. 

"  Bob  "  receptions,  open  "  Lits,"  conversats,  senior  dinner — such 
are  the  great  social  mile-posts  of  college  life.  Certainly  the  O.  L.  C. 
conversazione  is  one  of  them. 

"  Robert,  are  you  sure  there's  no  letter  for  me  ?  "  "  Well,  I'll  look, 
Mr.  F .     Is  your  name  on  the  list  ?  "     '•  No,  Robert,  but — ." 

"  I  think  there'll  be  one  to-morrow  sure,  Mr.  F ,"  and  the  polite 

Robert  sends  him  away  flushed  but  expectant. 

Such  signs  of  the  times,  together  with  inquiries  quite  confidential 
concerning  bouquets,  gowns,  dress  suits,  et  cetera,  are  infallible  indica- 
tions that  the  Whitby  conversat  is  at  hand. 

Then  February  i6th  did  arrive,  so  did  7  p.m.,  and  so  did  groups  of 
timid  freshies  guarded  by  their  sisters,  bumptious  sophies  in  cabs, 
jolly  juniors  with  their  cousins  or  mammas,  one  staid  senior  in  sjiecs, 
and  other  *'  specs,"  anxious  again  to  gaze  upon  the  fair  form  of  the 
pastor's  frau  on  their  next  circuit — all  hurrying  to  join  the  six  coach- 
loads of  happy  people  bound  for  the  old  Ontario  strand. 
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"  All  aboard !"  and  mingled  with  all  kinds  of  college  colors,  col- 
lege yells,  college  songs,  and  college  okes  (?)  time  and  train  sped — 
slowly. 

"  Whitby  !  "  squeaked  the  fat  brakie  and  out  we  scrambled. 

"  Boom  !  "  The  college  chaperones  have  discovered  us  and  fired  a 
gun.  One  gallant  rush  for  the  long  building  with  its  rows  of  lights, 
and  before  its  defenders  can  fire  another  shot  we  have  captured  the 
main  hallway  and  are  entering,  not  a  few,  alas,  to  fall  by  more  subtle 
arrow  wounds  ere  the  night  is  o'er. 

Next,  up  the  long  corridor  and  up  the  broad  winding  stair  and 
along  the  upper  hall  we  ran  the  gauntlet  of  line  upon  line  of  white 
costumes,  fluttering  handkerchiefs,  happy  calls  of  recognition,  spark- 
ling eyes  and  smiling  faces. 

"  Many  of  Canada's  most  gifted  daughters  here,  and  even  Uncle  Sam 
sends  over  our  choicest  cousins,"  you  hear  an  elderly  man  remark  as 
you  descend. 

But  your  mental  memoranda  is  stopped  by  a  face  of  other  days. 
Happy  greeting,  a  name  is  exchanged  for  yours — for  the  promenades. 
You  glide  away  to  the  great  halls  where  music  swells.  Here,  there, 
everywhere  are  happy  groups  of  grace  and  gallantry.  Even  Robert 
would  fail  to  associate  some  of  the  latter  with  the  heroes  of  college 
scraps.  Everywhere  your  card  is  filling  till  at  length  'tis  but  an 
exchange  of  smiles  and  autographs. 

Then  the  promenades  begin.  You  are  passing  the  halls  and  parlors 
and  along  the  corridors  with  the  many,  listening  to  the  programme 
with  the  elder  few  sitting  in  the  chapel,  amid  a  college  clique  sipping 
coffee  in  the  science  room,  or  sitting  tete-a-tete  in  the  extras  with 
"just  one  girl."  You  have  lost  all  count  of  time,  when  what !  They 
are  singing  "  Soldiers  of  the  Queen." 

A  hurried  parting.  A  rush  for  coat  and  car,  and  every  fellow  has 
only  one  expression  for  his  pent-up  sentiments — "just  immense  !  " 

But  when  they  trod  the  same  way  back 

It  seemed  a  sad  and  woefu'  track. 
Oh,  sic  a  change  !  How  could  it  be? 

I  ken  fu'  well  and  sae  may  ye 

A  gangin'  frae  his  Katie. 

Jottings. 

Oh,  my  darling  !     Oh,  my  darling  !  ! 

Oh,  my  darling  Mary  Ann  !  ! !—  Clementine  a  la  C— 1— 11. 
She  (indignantly) — "My  hand  decidedly  objects,  Mr.  K— ght.' 
"Say,  fellows,  I  had  just  a  How  (el)  ling  time." — Archie. 
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"  I'd   like    to    see   your   name  in  the  Acta  oftener,  Mr.  H " 

— Archie's  girl. 

'*  The  next  night  you  fellows  go  to  Whitby,  go  in  the  afternoon, 
inquire  for  Miss  McAm— ,  and  she  will  do  the  rest." — Willie  W. 

**  I  didn't  do  a  thing  but  sit  out  the  ten  extras  with  Miss  An— s." 
— Cook. 

"  I'll  make  it  hot  for  you,  Mr.  Th— s— n."— The  very  tall  blonde. 

"Payne's  Celery  Compound  saved  my  life." — Porter  a'^d  Amy 
"duet." 


Htbletics. 


\17H0  nominated  the  freshmen? 

'  "      Through  an  oversight  the  name  of  D.  J.  Thorn  has  not  been 
placed  among  the  distinguished  men  of  these  columns. 

Since  the  freshmen  vanquished  the  other  teams  of  the  college,  and 
the  Jennings  series  has  been  completed,  the  interest  in  hockey  has 
waned.  A  tie  game  was  played  with  '02  of  University  College  on 
February  20th,  the  score  being  ;^-7,. 

Amy  adorned  the  boards  for  2^  minutes  during  the  game,  and 
with  the  aid  of  his  variegated  cap,  did  it  very  well. 

N.  Eakins  promises  to  be  a  star  cover  point. 

"  Perc  "  Dobson  found  an  opponent's  shin  pads  more  vulnerable 
than  the  puck. 

Keys  of  Upper  Canada  gave  satisfaction  as  referee. 

An  interesting  event  of  the  month  was  the  final  game  between  the 
Tawneys,  a  ladies'  team  that  practises  in  the  rink,  and  a  team  from 
Havergal  Hall.  The  ladies  from  the  Hall  supported  their  "  men " 
well,  turning  out  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  strong.  The  men  of 
the  college  and  of  sister  colleges  showed  their  leanings  by  flying  the 
colors  of  their  favorites. 

Harry  Chown  after  sharing  with  other  enthusiasts  who  lined  the 
fence  cheering  lustily  for  Havergal  (revised  Haver-girl),  still  "sported  " 
three  yards  of  the  yellow,  green  and  white.  The  Tawneys,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  their  pretty  red  jackets  and  superior  combination,  won  the 
game  by  a  score  of  7-0. 

Miss  "  Joe  "  was  the  popular  forward. 

Havkrgat.'s  point  and  cover  point  were  "  all  right."  The  goal- 
keeper also  made  many  clever  stops. 

Black  was  a  charming  referee,  so  say  some  of  the  ladies. 

Anglo-Saxon  and  even  French  is'nt  "  in  it "  with  a  ladies' 
hockey  match. 
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The  eyes  of  the  brethren  wandered  constantly  to  the  window. 
Most  of  them  copied  the  lecture  from  the  B.D's. 

"Your  girls  are  worse  than  the  boys."— The  Dean. 

The  S.  p.  S.  has  carried  off  the  Jennings  cup.  We  offer  them 
congratulations  on  their  numerous  trophies  won  during  the  year. 

The  old  athletic  directorate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  has  been 
done  away  with.  In  its  place  will  be  elected  a  directorate  of  nine 
members — three  from  the  University  Council,  one  from  the  Advisory 
Board,  and  five  from  the  students  of  the  various  faculties  of  the 
University.  The  latter  are  to  be  elected  by  a  nominating  committee, 
composed  as  follows  :  One  from  each  year  in  Arts  in  University 
College  ;  two  from  each  of  the  following  colleges  :  Victoria,  S.  P.  S., 
Medicals,  Dentals,  Knox,  Wycliffe ;  five  from  each  University  Club, 
such  as  the  rugby  club,  baseball  club,  etc.;  one  from  each  of  the  above 
college  Association  football  clubs,  and  five  from  the  gymnasium  com- 
mittee ;  in  all  sixty-one  members.  This  directorate  will  have  control 
of  university  sports  and  all  clubs  bearing  the  name  of  the  University. 
These  amendments  as  brought  forward  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Russell,  should 
certainly  yield  a  better  control  over  university  sports.  Victoria  men 
would  bring  honor  to  their  college,  and  contribute  to  the  success  of 
the  sports  of  the  university,  if  they  would  take  a  more  active  interest 
in  the  University  of  Toronto  clubs  and  games,  which,  as  well  as  those 
of  their  own  college,  it  is  their  duty  to  support. 

The  Athletic  Union  elections  aroused  less  spirit  this  year  than  is 
usual.  A  great  many  of  the  ofifices  went  by  acclamation,  which  is  not 
the  best  thing  for  the  interests  of  the  Union.  An  election  scare  is 
invaluable  in  bringing  out  this  the  largest  united  body  in  the  college. 
The  following  officers  have  been  elected  : 

Hon.  President,  Prof.  Edgar;  President,  G.  E.  Porter,  'oi  ;  ist  Vice- 
Pres.,  E.  B.  Spier,  B.A. ;  2nd  Vice-Pres.,  G.  A.  Cropp ;  Secretary, 
F.  H.  Dobson,  '02  ;  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Hamilton,  '02  ;  Holder  of  Ath- 
letic Stick,  G.  E.  Porter,  01  ;  Representatives  to  University  of  Toronto 
Directorate — C.  B.  Sissons,  '01,  W.  H.  Hamilton,  '02  ;  4th  year  rep., 
H.  M.  Cook ;  3rd  year  rep.,  H.  Fowler  ;  2nd  year  rep.,  E.  Eakins. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  February  23rd,  when  the  retiring 
Hon.  Pres.,  Mr.  J.  R.  L.  Starr,  made  a  stirring  address  on  sports  to  the 
members  of  the  Union.  According  to  changes  in  the  constitution, 
the  following  officers  were  also  elected,  thereby  almost  completing 
the  A.  U.  Executive  : 

Captain  of  Rugby  team,  E.  B.  Spier,  B.  A.  ;  Bus.  Man.  of  Rugby 
team,  Proc.  Burwash,  '03  ;  Captain  of  Association  Football,  W.  H. 
Hamilton,  '02  ;  Bus.   Man.   of  Association  Football,  R.  J.  Mclntyre, 
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Spec.  ;Capl.  of  Hockey  team,  E.  A.  McCuUoch,  'oi  ;  Capt.  of  Alley 
Club,  W.  L.  Amy,  '02. 

The  new  Union  in  shouldering  their  responsibilities  feel  that  they 
owe  much  to  their  predecessors.  The  retiring  President,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Fergusson,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  financial  conditions  of  the 
Union,  and  the  advance  made  in  the  various  branches  of  athletics 
during  his  regime.  The  undergraduate  body,  on  all  public  occasions, 
show  their  appreciation  of  the  persistent  energy  and  efficient  manner 
in  which  he  has  carried  on  affairs  during  the  past  years,  and  we  only 
hope  that  the  zeal  of  the  retiring  officers  may  be  continued  in  their 
successors. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  R.  J.  Mclntyre,  was  able  to  report  the  largest 
membership  in  the  history  of  the  Union.  His  yearly  report  was  both 
interesting  and  encouraging.  The  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  G.  Davidson, 
also  reports  prosperity  financially.  A  brief  statement  of  finances  will 
be  given  in  our  next  issue. 
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Independence  in   Politics. 


BY    W.    J.    SYKES. 


OLLEGE  life  is  usually,  and  ought  to  be,  a 
time  for  forming  opinions.  Old  views  un- 
dergo a  searching  examination,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  truth  or  error  in  them,  are 
established  on  firm  foundation,  remoulded, 
or  swept  away.  This  applies  to  different 
realms  of  thought  and  action,  among  others, 
though  in  a  less  degree  than  to  some,  to 
politics.  The  general  principles  underlying 
national  welfare  are  placed  before  the  student  of  History  and  of 
Political  Economy,  and  the  importance  of  these  studies,  in  preparing 
a  man  the  better  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  citizen  and  subject, 
cannot  be  overestimated.  But  it  is  often  a  long  and  winding  road 
from  Theory  to  Practice,  and  there  are  few  who  are  not  perplexed  by 
its  mazes.  The  question,  "  What  shall  be  my  attitude  toward  the 
political  parties  at  present  contending  for  power  ? "  may  well  puzzle 
an  honest,  unprejudiced  man,  even  if  he  has  History  and  Political 
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Economy  to  aid  him  in  solving  it.     It  is  to  some  general  consider- 
ations on  this  question  that  this  paper  is  devoted. 

Why  does  the  average  man  belong  to  that  party  with  which  he  is 
connected,  or,  to  put  the  question  in  a  more  particular  way,  why  is 
Mr.  X.  a  Conservative,  and  Mr.  Y.  a  Liberal  ?  It  will  be  admitted  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  no  choice  was  ever  made  ;  the  man  did 
not  join  his  party,  he  grew  up  in  it.  His  politics,  like  his  theology,  is 
an  inheritance  from  his  father.  Before  he  was  able  to  understand 
party  questions,  his  blood  was  aroused  by  the  excitement  of  party 
contests ;  and  when  he  grew  older,  instead  of  standing  on  neutral 
ground  and  calmly  deciding  his  future  course,  he  found  himself  already 
more  or  less  committed,  and  straightway  sought  reasons  (of  which  party 
pamphleteers  and  journalists  have  always  a  ready  supply  to  offer  him) 
why  his  side  deserved  the  support  of  all  true  and  patriotic  Canadians. 
So  having  grown  up  in  the  faith  he  was  confirmed,  and,  unless  he  is  tried 
too  severely,  remains  loyal  to  the  end  of  his  life.  It  is  such  a  man 
that  our  party  leaders  delight  in,  and  even  if  he  is  an  opponent  they 
pay  tribute  to  his  constancy — "  He  can  be  depended  upon,"  they  say. 

The  man  who  clings  to  a  party  merely  because  his  father  belongs  to 
it,  has  hardly  sufficient  grounds  for  his  faith.  And  this  for  two 
reasons :  first,  because  one  who  pretends  to  any  degree  of  the 
intellectual  life  ought  not  to  be  content  with  merely  adopting  the 
opinion  of  others,  even  of  those  whom  he  most  loves  and  honors,  but 
should  independently  consider  his  course  and  follow  his  own  best 
judgment ;  and  second,  because  reasons  which  twenty-five  years  ago 
may  have  been  siffficient  to  lead  a  man  to  choose  a  certain  party,  may 
not  be  valid  to-day. 

Without  considering  the  causes  which  lead  men  to  leave  the  party  to 
which  their  fathers  belonged,  let  us  inquire  what  a  man  may  reasonably 
expect  of  a  party  which  seeks  to  enroll  him  among  its  permanent 
members.  Even  a  tolerant  man  may  reasonably  insist  on  two  or  three 
things.  First,  a  party  should  be  clean,  free  from  political  corruption, 
as  severe,  or  more  so,  on  bribery,  jobbery,  or  boodling  in  its  own 
rianks,  as  if  these  vices  were  found  in  the  camp  of  its  rival.  Second, 
it  should  have  certain  political  principles,  the  championship  of  which 
is  the  cause  of  its  existence,  and  gives  continuity  to  its  history.  And 
these  principles  must  not  be  mere  theories,  but  must  be  put  in 
practice  on  every  occasion,  for  it  is  only  thus  that  one  can  be  assured 
of  the  sincerity  of  a  party's  professions.  Further,  in  order  that  one 
should  prefer  this  party  to  the  other,  these  principles  must  be  contrary 
to  those  held  and  practised  by  its  rival,  else  there  is  no  cause  for 
choice. 
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Let  us  apply  the  first-mentioned  requisite  to  the  parties  now 
contending  for  power  in  Canada.  Are  there  any  reasons,  of  an  ethical 
nature,  why  one  party  should  be  preferred  to  the  other  ?  I  admit  that 
it  is  a  trifle  absurd  to  mention  ethics  in  the  same  breath  as  political 
parties,  yet  for  a  little  let  us  follow  out  this  idea. 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied  by  a  close  and  honest  student  of  the 
question,  that  there  are,  in  both  parties,  known  and  winked  at  by  the 
party  leaders,  ways  and  devices  of  winning  that  an  upright  man  would 
not  tolerate  in  his  private  business.  We  have  all  heard  too  much  of 
ballot-box  stuffing  and  work  of  the  machine  in  elections,  and  of  jobbery 
and  boodling  in  high  places,  and  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years 
some  of  the  most  serious  and  unwelcome  of  these  hearsays  have,  before 
impartial  judges,  been  proved  true.  Nor  has  this  state  of  affairs  been 
confined  to  one  party.  Both  are  guilty ;  and  in  spite  of  partisan 
assertions  on  one  side  or  the  other,  there  is  little  or  no  ground  for 
choice  between  them  on  the  score  of  political  purity.  The  man  who 
loves  his  native  land  and  his  own  good  name  will  naturally  wait  for 
a  party  whose  patriotism  is  less  selfish  and  whose  standard  of  honor  is 
higher. 

A  second  ground  of  choice  would  be,  as  we  said  before,  definite 
political  principles  regularly  advocated  and  practised  by  one  party,  and 
opposed  by  the  other.  Do  such  principles,  not  ethical  but  of  states- 
manship, separate  the  parties  ?  The  names.  Reformer  and  Conservative, 
have  no  application  to  the  politics  of  to-day.  Sometimes  the  Conser- 
vatives are  radical,  and  sometimes  the  Reformers  are  conservative. 
Neither  advocates  annexation,  or  Canadian  independence,  but  both 
profess  the  utmost  loyalty  and  devotion  for  the  Motherland,  tending  in 
the  direction  of  Imperial  Federation.  And  it  seems  that  even  on  the 
trade  question  their  positions  are  practically  identical ;  there  must  be 
an  adequate  revenue,  and,  consequently,  a  high  tariff,  and  this  is  to  be 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  so  that  it  may  sit  as  lightly  as  possible  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  people.  What,  then,  separates  the  parties  ?  To 
be  sure,  there  are  the  platforms  prepared  by  the  parties  before  elections, 
but,  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  says,  '*  The  public  issues  of  the  day  are 
those  which  the  party  managers  for  the  purposes  of  the  party  war  make 
up."  In  fact,  the  chief  thing  that  separates  the  parties  is  that  space  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  which  are  the  clerk's  chair  and  table  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  fact  that  one  is  in  power  and  the  other  would  like  to 
be.  "  Lord  Elgin  complained  that  his  ministers  were  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  the  object  of  the  Opposition  was  to  defeat  their 
measures,  right  or  wrong."    Is  not  this  the  leading  aim  of  the  Opposition 
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now,  whether  it  be  Conservative  or  Liberal  ?  and  is  not  the  chief  aim  of 
the  party  in  power,  Liberal  or  Conservative,  to  retain  its  position  by 
fair,  or,  if  necessary,  by  unfair  means  ? 

If  these  things  are  so,  what  course  is  left  for  a  man  "  loyal  to  his 
reason  and  his  conscience,"  but  to  refuse  to  identify  himself  closely  or 
permanently  with  either  party,  to  allow  himself  perfect  freedom  to  vote 
Liberal  or  Conservative,  or  neither,  according  to  the  position  advocated 
by  each  at  the  time  of  election,  to  their  past  record  and  to  the 
personal  character  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  each. 

It  is  sometimes  charged,  that  to  remain  independent  is  weakly  to 
evade  the  trouble  of  choice.  This  is  an  entirely  mistaken  idea.  The 
careful  weighing  of  a  four  years'  record,  of  acts  and  motives  and 
promises,  is  no  slight  matter;  it  involves  much  reading  and  fine 
discrimination.  Blindly  to  follow  a  party  leader  costs  far  less 
exertion. 

We  may  admit,  in  passing,  that  if  a  man  desires  the  rewards  of 
political  life — government  patronage  or  government  position — he  is 
not  likely  to  gain  these  by  being  independent.  Let  him  choose  his 
party,  it  makes  no  difference  which,  let  him  be  enthusiastic,  stubbornly 
loyal  through  good  and  evil  report,  and  likely  his  time  will  come — he 
will  have  his  reward.  He  must  be  clever  in  sophistry  rather  than 
deep  in  thought,  and  as  for  conscience — the  sooner  he  gets  that  under 
good  control  the  better. 

Suppose,  then,  that  there  are  in  a  constituency  a  fair  number  of 
thoughtful,  upright  men,  quite  free  from  the  parties,  how  will  this 
affect  the  politics  of  that  constituency  ?  It  may  have  either  of  two 
effects  :  according  to  whether  these  men  vote  for  the  candidate  who 
belongs  to  the  party  that  at  the  time  pleases  them  best ;  or,  being 
dissatisfied  with  both  parties,  elect  an  independent  member.  It  does 
not  take  a  great  number  of  votes  to  turn  the  scales  of  an  election  ; 
and  the  knowledge  that  there  was  a  body  of  men  free  from  party  ties 
ready  to  credit  him  with  every  good  and  wise  step,  but  not  backward 
about  marking  their  disapproval  of  acts  plainly  dictated  by  party 
exigencies  and  opposed  to  the  country's  welfare,  would  make  a 
member  very  careful  about  his  record,  especially  if  he  sought 
re-election. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  independent  sentiment  in  a  constituency 
were  so  strong  that  a  member  not  attached  to  either  party  were 
elected — a  man  of  sound  judgment,  strict  integrity,  and  broad  public 
spirit — that  constituency  would  be  doing  a  great  service  to  the  whole 
Dominion.     Some  such  men  have  been  in  the  House  of  Parliament, 
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and  their  influence  during  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  potent  for 
good.  If  more  such  men  represented  the  people,  politics  might  more 
often  rise  into  statesmanship.  Just  as  a  shifting  vote  in  a  constit- 
uency, if  it  represents  thoughtful,  honest  men,  acts  as  a  wholesome 
check  on  actions  of  the  representative,  so  a  shifting  vote  of  the  right 
class  in  Parliament  would  have  a  most  salutary  influence  on  the  course 
of  the  Ministers. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  party  men  have  reasons  to  offer  why  a  man 
should  be  Liberal  or  Conservative.  It  might  be  said,  although  not  by 
an  ordinary  politician,  that  a  man  should  join  a  party  to  do  it  good, 
to  elevate  its  moral  tone,  and  to  do  his  share  toward  making  its  policy 
sound  and  statesman-like.  And  such  an  aim  demands  our  admiration 
— some  might  say  our  pity.  For,  to  accomplish  this,  one  must  meet 
and  overthrow  the  ward  heeler,  the  professional  politician,  and  all 
those  who,  when  leagued  together,  make  up  the  machine.  At  the  best 
like  king  Arthur,  he  can  win  only  a  temporary  success,  while  at  the 
worst  he  himself  is  contaminated,  and,  having  taken  up  his  residence 
in  Rome,  learns  to  do  as  Rome  does. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  a  most  desirable  feature  of  our  national 
life  would  be  the  growth  of  a  body  of  independent  men,  more  or  less 
represented  by  a  number  of  honest,  fearless  unpartisan  journals. 
Such  an  influence  would  make  a  government  walk  warily,  knowing 
that  its  course  is  watched  by  strict,  though  not  unkindly,  judges,  who 
may  allow  differences  of  opinion  on  certain  ventures  of  statesmanship, 
but  are  not  to  be  caught  by  pretence,  and  will  not  tolerate  roguery. 

Thus,  after  some  centuries  of  discipline,  a  moral  sense  may  be 
evolved  in  the  parties  themselves,  and  they  may  come  to  see  that, 
after  all,  principles  are  better  than  power,  and  dishonor  worse  than 
defeat. 

Ottawa,  November,  1899. 


Psychology. 

{Reverie  of  an  Ottawa  Normal  Student.) 

\1  7HAT  study  doth  my  mind  oppress, 

'  '        And  puts  my  head  all  in  a  mess, 
And  makes  my  patience  less  and  less  ? 

Psychology. 

When  "  Natural  Science  "  makes  me  sigh, 
And  "Mathematics"  makes  me  cry, 
What  is  it  makes  me  wish  to  die  ? 

Psychology. 
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When  sleep  o'ertakes  my  open  eye 

What  is  it  sings  sweet  lullaby, 

And  comes  like  music  from  on  high  ? 

Psychology. 

What  phantom  hovers  o'er  my  head 

As  I  lie  cuddled  in  my  bed, 

And  shows  to  me  the  life  I've  led  ? 

Psychology. 

At  nine  o'clock,  at  stroke  of  bell, 

Into  the  room  we  run  pell-mell, 

On  what  doth  then  our  teacher  dwell  ? 

Psychology. 

What  takes  from  mind  all  thought  of  prayer, 
And  leaves  naught  else  but  chaos  there, 
And  misery  round  me  everywhere  ? 

Psychology. 

To  methods  then  we  all  arise. 

Our  faculties  to  exercise. 

What  doth  the  teacher  emphasize  ? 

Psychology. 

When  teaching  in  the  Model  school 
It  is  most  hard  to  apply  the  rule, 
For  you're  as  stubborn  as  a  mule. 

Psychology., 

And  can  I  ever  cease  to  be 
A  mortal  foe  always  to  thee 
Who  such  a  tyrant  art  to  me, 

Psychology  ? 

Oh,  yes  !  the  thought  I  cannot  bear, 
And  if  God  please  my  life  to  spare 
I  hope  I'll  know  thy  secrets  rare. 

Psychology. 

When  I  am  feeble,  old  and  grey, 
Thy  truths  sublime  shall  be  my  stay, 
And  I'll  enjoy  thee  every  day. 

Psychology. 
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RY    ARCHIBALD    M.    M/>iCMECHAN. 


HE  general  distrust  of  "chips"  from 
the  workshops  of  even  the  most 
famous  craftsmen  of  the  literary 
guild  is  well  founded.  Too  often 
have  we  been  put  off  with  the  filings 
and  shavings  and  litter  the  skilful 
hand  flung  aside  in  the  happy  rage 
of  creative  toil,  when  we  looked  for 
the  perfection  of  the  finished  mas- 
terpiece. It  would  be  only  natural, 
then,  that  a  book  from  a  hand  which 
has  been  mouldering  into  dust  for 
nearly  twenty  years  should  meet  with 
not  only  distrust  but  downright 
suspicion.  Carlyle  is  not  a  fashionable  moralist ;  ever  since  his  death 
there  has  been  a  steady  hissing  chorus  of  dispraise  from  the  long- 
necked  geese  of  the  world  ;  and  yet  his  latest  book — mere  fragments 
of  a  history  of  a  dull  period — has  sold  like  a  sensational  novel.  The 
first  edition  was  exhausted  within  three  weeks  of  its  issue — a  fact  it  is 
well  worth  trying  to  explain. 

From  1822  onward,  for  twenty  years,  Carlyle  read  and  thought 
much  about  the  rise  of  Puritanism.  He  even  meditated  a  great  history 
of  the  movement,  which  must  be  placed  with  Milton's  Arthurian  epic 
in  the  fascinating  catalogue  of  projected,  but  unwritten  books.  One 
result  of  this  long  study  is  the  priceless  Cromwell ;  and  the  labor 
needful  to  "  edit  "  and  elucidate  those  Letters  diXxdi.  Speeches  taxed  even 
the  giant's  strength.  But  this  was  only  part  of  the  larger  work  he 
planned.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  these  Sketches  came  into  being. 
As  he  read  and  studied,  he  came  upon  long-forgotten  scenes  or 
incidents  or  characters  which  appealed  to  him  by  their  significance  or 
picturesque  quality,  or  both  ;  and  he  dashed  down  in  black  and  white, 
and  fixed  for  ever  the  swiftly  fleeting  impression.  To  the  man  who 
could  make  of  a  hasty  letter  a  handful  of  vivid  portraits,  a  trail  of  fresh 
vignettes  from  nature,  a  gallery  of  luminous  pictures  of  travel,  the  task 
of  translating  the  inner  vision  into  words  seems  to  have  been  swift  and 
easy.     They  are   but    bits  of  chapters,   or   even    single   paragraphs. 
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finished  and  laid  aside  to  take  their  place  in  the  completed  work. 
Though  a  book  of  fragments,  it  is  not  mere  wastage.  The  "  chips  "" 
of  diamonds  are  not  thrown  away  ;  each  shard  and  splinter  is  itself  a 
gem. 

The  last  part  of  his  life  Carlyle  endured,  as  Farinata  bore  the  pains 
of  Hell,  as  if  he  held  it  all  in  scorn  ;  and  in  that  contempt  he  included 
himself  and  his  work.  With  his  wife's  death,  the  springs  of  his  being 
were  broken  ;  he  had  no  heart,  now  that  he  had  ample  time,  to  take  up 
and  bring  to  joyful  completion,  as  many  a  sturdy  veteran  has  done, 
the  great  unfinished  labors  of  his  youth.  Though  he  was  urged  to 
finish  these  Sketches,  he  laid  them  away,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned^ 
for  ever,  with  sad  and  scornful  words.  That  they  ever  saw  the  light  is 
due  to  the  pious  toil  of  two  men — Chorley,  the  faithful  scribe,  who  in 
1 85 1  copied  them  fair  "from  Teufelsdrockh's  scarcely  legible  <:?/;rj/z;- 
schrijt,"  and  Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle,  who  has  rescued  and  set  them  in 
order.  The  two  deserve  well  of  all  who  love  good  books.  They  have 
given  us  what  is  certainly  the  most  readable  of  all  Carlyle's  books.  It 
may  still  be  the  most  widely  read. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  Carlyle  as  an  historian  is  the  rare  union 
of  a  deep  love  for  facts  with,  what  Ruskin  calls,  the  penetrative 
imagination.  His  passion  for  facts  was  only  a  part  of  his  larger  life- 
long devotion  to  truth.  Given  the  fact,  Carlyle  not  only  saw  it  clearly  : 
he  saw  it  in  a  blaze  of  light.  He  saw  all  that  it  implied  ;  and,  seeing 
it  so  clearly  himself,  and  having  at  command  the  word-hoard  of  the 
poet,  he  makes  us  see  it  too.  When  he  dashes  pictures  on  the  canvas 
for  us,  when  he  declaims  his  varied  tale, 

"  The  eye — it  cannot  choose  but  see, 
We  cannot  bid  the  ear  be  still." 

And  there  is  no  period  of  English  history  for  which  Carlyle's  peculiar 
gifts  could  render  more  signal  service  than  the  very  one  on  which  he 
has  employed  them.  Thanks  to  Shakespeare,  the  age  of  Ehzabeth  is 
intelligible,  and  the  age  of  Cromwell,  thanks  to  Macaulay ;  but  the 
space  between,  the  reigns  of  the  first  James  and  the  first  Charles,  is  even 
to  many  well-read  people  an  unlighted  void,  an  unrelieved  blackness 
of  darkness.  Into  this  realm  of  old  Night,  Carlyle  flashes  the  dazzling 
search-light  of  his  genius,  and,  turning  it  from  point  to  point,  shows 
us  the  strange  scenes,  which  were  always  there  under  the  veil  of  thick 
obscurity,  but  which,  save  for  his  help,  we  should  never  have  beheld. 
Following  the  light  from  point  to  point,  we  get  in  true  order  and 
sequence  the  story  of  the  rise  of  Puritanism. 
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The  book  leaves  on  the  mind  the  impression  of  a  complete,  con- 
sistent whole.  In  spite  of  the  method  of  composition  and  the  state  in 
which-  the  manuscript  was  left,  the  work  is  a  history,  not  an  historical 
rag-bag.  The  inner  unity  of  the  fragments  has  been  grasped,  a  result 
due  to  no  little  editorial  patience  and  skill.  The  narrative  flows 
smoothly,  and  though  there  are  gaps  between  the  chapters  which 
remain  unbridged,  each  section  is  independent  of  the  others,  and  each 
carries  the  story  one  stage  further.  On  laying  the  book  down,  the 
reader  may  desire  more  information  regarding  the  minor  connecting 
links,  but  he  will  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  main  events.' 

The  Hampton  Court  Conference,  the  King's  journey  to  Scotland, 
the  execution  of  Raleigh,  the  Puritan  Parliament  of  1820-1,  the  assas- 
sination of  Buckingham,  the  crises  in  Charles's  three  Parliaments,  all 
have  a  meaning  and  distinctness  they  never  had  before.  The  personages 
in  the  great  drama  are  not  less  clearly  limned.  Of  two,  above  all, 
we  retain  as  vivid  impressions  as  the  portraits  of  Rembrandt  leave 
upon  the  mind, — James  and  Laud.  It  is  curious  to  note  Carlyle's 
moderation  in  his  portrayal  of  both  men.  The  old  fierceness  of 
denunciation,  so  common  in  the  ordinary  histories,  is  not  here  at  all. 
For  James,  perhaps,  Carlyle  has  something  of  the  tenderness  for  a 
brother  Scot,  which  the  great  and  good  Sir  Walter  showed  in  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel.  He  is  not  a  common  tyrant,  but  the  dominie  of 
a  Scottish  parish  school,  translated  by  the  irony  of  Fate  from  the 
desk  and  ferule  to  the  throne  and  sceptre.  Green  hints  at  unmen- 
tionable crimes  ;  but  Carlylfe  pooh-poohs  them.  He  succeeds  even  in 
making  James  interesting.  No  one  can  read  how  he  treated  his 
Scotch  servant,  John  Gibb — his  sudden,  causeless  anger,  his  blows 
and  insults,  and  then  his  complete  humiliation  before  his  menial — 
without  having  ever  after  a  kindlier  feeling  for  the  choleric,  generous, 
misplaced  pedant.  Towards  Laud,  Carlyle  is  rather  more  con- 
temptuous. He  takes  the  middle  ground  between  Macaulay  and 
Johnson.  As  he  sees  him.  Laud  is  neither  an  old  woman,  nor  a  pious 
scholar,  clutched  in  Rebellion's  vengeful  talons ;  but  a  college  don 
promoted  to  be  Prime  Minister,  who  imagines  he  can  govern  a  kingdom 
by  the  rules  of  a  cloister.  This  estimate  of  Laud  appears  also  in 
Heroes,  and  coincides  with  that  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  as  given  in 
Horce  Sabbaticce.  Nor  is  the  reader  ever  allowed  to  forget  the  short 
stature,  the  red  face,  and  the  shrill  voice  of  the  martyred  Archbishop. 
True  as  this  reiteration  of  details  and  inseparable  epithets  is,  it  is 
wonderfully  effective  in  fixing  the  personality  so  labelled  on  the  mind. 
It  is  quite  impossiblej to  forecast  what  will  arrest  those  "picture- 
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seeing,  picture-painting  eyes,"  as  Emerson  calls  them.  Two  fierce, 
handsome  young  noblemen  in  a  watery  Dutch  meadow  fighting  to  the 
death ;  two  Colchester  weavers  who  fancy  themselves  the  two 
witnesses  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  Rhadamanthus  Felton  stabbing  Bucking- 
ham ;  the  Ferrars  family  at  Gidding  Parva,  with  their  "  perpetual 
platoon  firing  of  devotional  musketry" — each  scene  has  its  value  and 
each  is  made  real  for  us  by  the  broad,  deep  sympathies  of  the  artist. 
/Here,  too,  is  seen  in  all  its  freshness  the  wonderful  Carlylean  wit, 
shall  we  call  it  ?  or  insight — the  quality  which  joins  the  remote.  For 
instance,  on  a  certain  day  in  his  leisurely  journey  southward  from 
Edinburgh,  James  reaches  Hinchinbrooke  and  is  entertained  royally. 
That  day  young  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  boy  of  four,  must  have  seen  the 
great  doings.  That  very  day,  the  body  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  borne 
to  rest.  That  very  day  William  Shakespeare,  playwright,  shareholder 
in  the  Globe  Theatre,  was  alive  and  hale,  going  about  his  business  in 
London  town  and  may  have  seen  the  funeral  pomp  of  the  great 
Queen's  last  progress.  Carlyle's  Edinburgh  metaphysics  taught  him 
that  it  is  easier  to  remember  two  facts  bound  together  by  the  subtle 
ties  of  association,  than  the  single  facts  disjoined  and  unrelated.  He 
seizes  on  the  date  of  Shakespeare's  death  to  remind  us  that  a  fortnight 
before,  Cervantes  "  had  ridden  out  to  see  the  green  young  leaves  and 
bright  spring  sky  once  more  before  he  died."  At  this  very  time,  too, 
Kepler  is  almanac-maker  to  the  Kaiser  at  Vienna,  starving  on  an  ill- 
paid  pension  of  eighteen  pounds  a  year,  but  discovering  the  laws  that 
hold  the  universe  together.  This  same  faculty  of  vision  shows  itself 
in  the  landscapes  through  which  moves  the  bright-hued,  varied,  death- 
doomed  train  of  humanity.  Carlyle  is  not  usually  classed  with 
"  modern  painters  " ;  but  his  pictures  of  the  peace  of  English  towns, 
of  the  desolation  of  the  fen-country,  of  the  storm  in  which  the  Sea- 
Venture  was  cast  away,  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  those  whom 
Ruskin  reckons  as  painters  in  words. 

In  these  sketches  the  strong  wine  of  Carlyle's  humor,  with  its  harsh 
but  not  unwelcome  tang,  has  not  yet  ripened  into  vinegar.  He  japes 
at  the  absurd,  but  not  without  reason  and  not  too  fiercely.  "  W. 
Cant.,"  the  official  style  of  the  persecuting  archbishop,  affords  him 
peculiar  satisfaction.  He. takes  instant  advantage  of  King  James's  hot- 
tempered  slip,  when  that  monarch  denounced  the  Puritan  Reynolds' 
proposal  as  "  Scotch  Presbytery  under  a  new  color,"  which  "  agreed  with 
Majesty  as  God  did  with  the  Devil" — "  meaning  "  chuckles  Carlyle, 
the  queerest  offshoot  of  Scotch  Presbytery,  "  as  the  Devil  did  with 
God."     The  essence  of  the  ludicrous  is  the  idea  of  degradation  ;  so 
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when  Carlyle  refers  to  certain  dignitaries  of  the  Church  as  *'  seven 
bottle-holders  of  the  dean  species,"  a  smile  is  almost  irrepressible. 
The  influence  of  Sterne  is  plain  in  such  constant  comic  apostrophes  : 
"  Right  reverend,  my  heart  on  the  whole  doth  not  melt,"  and,  "  O 
Sandy  Leighton,  my  poor  Sandy,  wert  thou  up  among  the  hills  of 
Braemar  again  ! "  And  when  we  chance  on  such  a  sentence  as 
"Doctor,  I  shall  fall  into  tears  if  I  go  on,"  we  look  at  the  title  to  see 
whether  we  have  not  taken  up  Tristram  Shandy  by  mistake.  Far 
deeper  than  Sterne's  sentimentalism  }^  Carlyle's  sense  of  the  tears 
of  things.  The  thought  of  this  present  transitory  life  is  never  long 
absent.  These  actors  in  these  strange  pageants  were  once  as 
throbbingly  alive  as  we  ;  now  the  very  memory  of  them  has  perished. 
This  is  the  constant  undertone  in  his  tale  of  bygone  men  and  their 
deeds. 

Whether  or  not  all  this  is  "  history  "  may  be  a  question.  Just  now 
there  is  a  very  pretty  quarfel  going  on  in  the  English  reviews  between 
scholars  who  believe  in  history  based  on  research  and  those  who 
would  base  it,  apparently,  upon  intuition.  Doctors  disagree.  One  of 
Mr.  Mallock's  most  charming  audacities  in  The  New  Republic  was 
the  introduction  of  a  great,  grumpy  historian,  who  made  the  lady  he 
took  in  to  dinner  glad  she  had  forgotten  even  the  names  of  the  Kings 
of  England.  Possibly  these  sketches  would  not  have  pleased  Freeman. 
They  will  not  please  everyone.  They  will  give  but  cold  comfort  to 
those  worthy  people  in  England  who  would  divide  a  Protestant  Church 
"  on  the  width  of  a  chasuble's  hem  "  and  to  those  good  Americans 
who  hold  services  in  honor  of  King  Charles  the  martyr,  and  put 
windows  in  the  churches  bearing  his  sacred  effigy.  But  if  the  aim  of 
history  is  to  make  the  dead  past  live  before  us,  no  book  since  Carlyle's 
death  has  a  better  title  to  the  name. 

Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  N.S. 
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INTENDING  to  become  a 
y  lawyer,  you  wish  advice  as 
to  what  subjects  to  study. 
I  shall  try  to  help  )0u  ;  but 
remember  it  is  "  Do  as  I  say  ; 
not  as  I  did." 

Classics?  Yes.  Not  for  style 
—the  style  of  Demosthenes  or 
Lysias  would  not  do  for  a 
Canadian  jury  or  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  and,  while  logic  is  of 
the  Greeks,  counsel  using  argu- 
ments such  as  some  of  theirs 
would  soon  find  himself  in  gaol. 
Not  from  a  philological  stand- 
point— though  that  is  interest- 
ing. Modern  so-called  "  slang,"  generally  supposed  to  be  "  sabre-cuts 
of  Saxon  speech,"  is  largely  Greek  or  Latin  idiom.  The  youth  of 
to-day  "  catches  on,"  with  Plautus  and  Cicero  ;  "  gets  there  with  *  both 
feet,'"  after  the  unfortunate  law-cursed  Euelpides  of  Aristophanes, 
and  "  trips  with  his  lip  "  quite  as  the  servant  of  Hippolytus. 

But  nowhere  else  is  there  shown  such  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  average  man  in  his  relation  to  his  fellow-man  and  to  the 
State,  as  in  the  speeches  of  the  "  Oratores|Attici,"  and  in  the  tragedies 
and  comedies  of  the  best  ages  of  Athens  and  of  Rome.  The 
average  dicast  was  the  average  Canadian  in  his  sympathies,  dislikes 
and  prejudices.  The  Eumenides  of  ^^-^schylus,  and  the  Dionysius  of 
Euripides  are  but  remorse  and  religion  personified.  Hecuba,  Alcestis 
and  Antigone  were  woman  in  her  resentment,  self-sacrifice  and  love. 
Phidippides  was  the  modern  "  dude,"  and  Philocleon,  the  persistent 
frequenter  of  the  courts,  "  and  there  is  a^great  deal  of  human  nature 
in  man." 

Our  modern  English  law  is  approaching  nearer  and  ever  nearer  the 
standard  of  the  law  of  Rome.  So-called  Equity  Jurisprudence  is  the 
oflFspring  of  the  Civil   Law — the   nursing  mother  in  her  tutelage  was 
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interfered  with  by  pragmatic  friends  and  doctors,  and  the  child  devel- 
oped some  abnormalities  resembling  a  far-off  relation,  the  English 
Common  Law.  Dropping  metaphor,  the  law  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
now  the  law  of  the  land,  is  in  general  outline  based  upon  the  Civil 
Law  of  Rome,  the  Pandects  and  Institutes  ;  but  as  all  the  chancellors 
within  two  hundred  years  have  been  trained  in  the  English  Common 
Law,  many  modifications  along  the  lines  of  the  Common  Law  rules, 
have,  consequently,  been  introduced  into  Equity.  During  the  twenty- 
five  years  just  past,  these  modifications  have  been  cut  into,  minimized, 
done  away  with.  And  while  the  jurisprudence  of  Athens  may  be 
dead,  that  of  Rome  is  but  now  beginning  its  most  splendid  career. 

Do  not  read  translations.  A  celebrated  American  writer,  speaking 
of  translations,  says  :  "  I  do  not  swim  across  a  river  when  I  have  a 
bridge."  The  metaphor  is  not  a  good  one.  Let  us  try  another  : 
"  Extract  of  beef  is  not  quite  beefsteak."  Kennedy's  Demosthenes  is 
not  Demosthenes'  Demosthenes,  and  no  one  has  ever  yet  translated 
Horace. 

Mathematics  ?  Both  pure  and  applied,  theoretical  and  practical. 
Not  only  as  a  mental  training,  but  also  in  application  to  the  affairs  of 
life.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  be  able  to  differentiate  and  integrate,  and 
not  to  know  the  application  of  theory  to  the  use  of  theodolite  or 
dumpy  level  ?  Your  Vice-Chancellor  can  tell  of  a  case  won  by 
counsel  knowing  something  of  the  practice  of  geodesic  surveying, 
having,  at  the  same  time,  more  theoretical  knowledge  than  the  expert 
witness  under  examination.  Within  the  last  month  has  been  won  and 
lost  an  important  action  depending  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  sur- 
veyor's results  when  submitted  to  the  touchstone  of  scientifically 
directed  cross-examination.  Strains,  thrusts,  modulus  of  elasticity, 
friction — these  and  the  like  are  heard  in  court  every  day,  and  woe  to 
the  barrister  not  understanding  such  terms  who  is  called  upon  to 
cross-examine  engineers  giving  damning  evidence  on  the  other  side. 

Modern  languages  ?  We  cannot  get  along  without  French.  Some 
of  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  are  in  that  lan- 
guage, two  of  the  judges  of  that  court  are  French-Canadians,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  decisions  of  the  Quebec  courts  are  in 
French — good  French,  too.  Do  not  think  that  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sity to  read  such  judgments.  I  very  recently  argued  in  the  Supreme 
Court  a  case  turning  on  the  law  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and 
within  a  month  of  this  writing  have  had  to  investigate  minutely 
Quebec  decisions  along  a  certain  line.     German  is  the  language  of 
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Savigny,  and  of  the  best  of  the  modern  civilians — not  to  mention 
Kant.  The  German  civilians  are  perhaps  the  best  authorities  on  the 
ancient  as  well  as  on  the  modern  Civil  Law,  and  their  works  show  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  that  law  to  modern  life.  The  German 
civil  lawyers  have  developed  codes  of  which  there  is  no  equal  in  the 
world,  codes  to  which,  with  certain  modifications,  our  law  must  more 
and  more  closely  approximate.  If  you  read  their  writings  you  will 
know  to-day  what  the  highest  courts  in  the  British  realm  will  be  saying 
to-morrow.  The  French  civilians  and  their  commentaries  and  codes 
are  but  little  behind. 

The  Natural  Sciences  ?  Undoubtedly,  and  handle  the  blow-pipe 
and  the  test-tube.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  a  text-book  statement 
that  "mercury  under  these  circumstances  will  form  a  mirror."  See 
the  mirror.  The  other  day  a  man's  liberty  was  at  stake  ;  the  success 
of  the  prosecution  depending  upon  proof  of  the  existence  of  arsenic 
in  a  stomach ;  there  was  an  end  of  the  case  when  the  counsel  applied, 
practically,  knowledge  acquired  years  ago  that  hydrochloric  acid  and 
copper  of  commerce  both  contain  arsenic.  Use  the  scalpel  and  the 
microscope.  I  would  not  give  the  experience  obtained  in  a  dingy 
upper  room  in  Division  Street,  in  the  old  town  of  Cobourg,  for  all 
the  lectures  in  anatomy  and  physiology  I  ever  read  or  heard.  The 
bacillus  is  king  in  modern  pathology,  and  no  man  is  a  fully  equipped 
barrister  unless  he  is  a  pathologist.  Get  the  sparks  from  the  Holtz 
machine  and  make  an  electrical  battery,  wet  and  dry — electricity  is 
the  present  "  mode  of  motion." 

The  Mental  and  Moral  Sciences  %  Yes  ;  what  can  one  do  without 
them  ?  Not  only  what  we  used  to  call  "  Metaphysics  "  after  the  manner 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  ;  "  Psychology,"  a  la  Noah  Porter  ;  *'  Moral 
Philosophy,"  in  the  periods  of  Dugald  Stewart ;  but  also  the  modern 
philosophy,  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  how  crowds  act,  in  what 
marvellous  ways  one  mind  is  influenced  by  another.  Your  witnesses 
will  imitate  and  influence  each  other,  so  will  those  of  your  opponent ; 
know  theoretically  "how,"  and  practice  will  soon  assist  you  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  original,  and  what  is  suggested  consciously 
or  otherwise. 

Theology  ?  I  think  so.  This  is  the  science,  or  should  be.  It  is, 
or  should  be,  scientifically  pursued  ;  it  7nust  be  when  the  odium 
theologicum  is  no  greater  than  the  odium  forense ;  it  reaches  the 
heart  of  man  ;  its  lessons  are  practical ;  its  results  are,  or  should  be, 
legitimately  arrived  at. 
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The  authoritative  text-book  is  in  translation  "a  wtU  of  EngHsh 
undefyled  " — our  every-day  language  has,  to  a  large  extent,  grown  out 
of  it — there  is  nothing  like  it  in  literature,  in  philosophy. 

"  Nociurna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna. " 

Watch  the  successful  barrister  or  orator,  you  will  find  his  language 
saturated  with  Bible  idiom — familiar  language,  household  words — 
these  strike  deepest  to  the  heart ;  these  are  all  to  be  found  in  the 
English  translation  of  the  Bible, 

I  am  not  competent  to  speak  of  the  original,  but  I  am  informed 
that  it  is  good  Hebrew  and  fair  Greek. 

English  ?  Of  course  ;  first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  It  is  impossible 
to  overestimate  the  value  of  a  thorough,  systematic  study  of  our 
language. 

But  what  may  you  safely  neglect  ?  I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  never 
heard  of  that  subject. 

Toronto,  November,  1899. 


Problems,  and  a  Student*s  Attitude  to  Them. 

( Continued. ) 


T  EAVING  the  first  two  classes  of  problems  out  of  account  for 
■*— '  the  time  being,  we  may  direct  our  attention  to  the  third  class 
noticed.  How  does  one  reach  these  problems,  or,  how  do  they  arise 
for  him  ? 

I  take  it  that  such  problems  can  arise  in  two  ways :  First,  from 
the  testimony  of  others;  second,  from  one's  own  thought.  Let  us 
now  look  at  these  somewhat  more  closely.  If  a  man  take  a  prob- 
lem on  the  testimony  of  another,  what  would  be  the  nature  of  that 
problem  for  him  ?  If  I  tell  some  one  that  there  is  a  great  problem 
in  the  relation  of  mind  to  matter,  or,  if  you  like,  in  the  fact  of 
objectivity,  of  the  external  world  ;  or,  if  I  suggest  that  there  is  a 
great  problem  as  to  whether  or  not  man  is  free  and  responsible ;  or, 
if  I  suggest  that  there  is  a  great  problem  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
is  immortality;  what  do  I  really  do?  Unless  I  have  got  these  prob- 
lems in  the  same  hearsay  way,  I  am  virtually  saying  to  the  man, 
"  There  is  a  contradiction  between  my  conception  of  mind  and 
matter,  or,  of  subject  and  object ;  or,  there  is  a  contradiction  in  my 
conceptions  of  freedom  and  necessity ;  or,  there  is  a  contradiction  in 
my  conception  of  experience,  or  consciousness,  of  such  a  nature  that  I 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  absolutely  dependent  for  its  existence 
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on  the  functioning  of  my  body."  And,  if  he  accept  them  as  prob- 
lems, all  he  is  doing  is  either  a  reiteration  of  the  same,  viz.,  that  he, 
too,  finds  contradictions  in  my  conceptions,  or  else  he  say?,  "  I,  too, 
have  the  same  conceptions  as  you,  and  I,  too,  therefore,  have  the 
same  CDntradictions,  therefore  the  same  problems."  In  other  words, 
no  one  can  really  get  problems  from  another  unless  he  find  that  they, 
too,  are  problems  in  his  own  thought ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  other 
has  only  called  his  attention  to  the  contradictions  in  his  thought ;  but 
it  is  his  thought  and  he  sees  the  contradictions,  or  there  are  no  real 
problems  for  him. 

These  two  methods  of  getting  one's  problems  may  be  again  stated 
as  follows  :  First,  from  the  history  of  philosophic  thought,  i.e., 
taking  the  problems  which  any  thinker  of  the  past  has  left  unsolved, 
without  asking  particularly  how  he  got  into  these  contradictions.  This 
method  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  those  who  take  certain  concep- 
tions for  granted,  without  asking  for  any  justification  of  them,  or 
without  attempting  any  analysis  of  them  to  discover  the  contradiction 
inherent  in  each,  and,  then,  with  these  as  major  premises  proceed  to 
deduce  their  conceptions  of  various  other  facts  from  them.  The  con- 
ceptions most  commonly  taken  for  granted,  or  assumed,  in  this  way 
are  mind,  matter  and  causality.  Kant  called  his  predecessors  dogma- 
tists for  following  this  mode  of  procedure.  (Since  the  time  of  Kant, 
however,  one  can  only  regret  that  this  usage  of  the  term  has  largely 
been  lost  sight  of  and  a  thoroughly  incorrect  usage  introduced,  in 
which  the  word  "  Dogmatic  "  has  reference  rather  to  the  attitude  of  one 
who  is  absolutely  certain  of  anything,  than  to  the  mode  of  reaching  his 
supposed  certainty.)  With  regard  to  this  method  of  reaching  prob- 
lems, and  the  problems  so  reached,  much  might  be  said.  It  is  true 
that  if  anyone  wishes  to  know  the  problems  which,  in  the  course  of 
the  history  of  thought,  have  been  brought  to  our  doors,  he  can  only 
learn  this  by  studying  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  the  widest  meaning 
of  the  term.  If,  then,  he  wishes  to  take  up  the  waifs  and  adopt  them 
as  his  own  he  will  be  able  to  do  so,  knowing  their  ancestry,  and  there- 
fore, seeing  the  real  significance  of  the  problems,  or  contradictions,  in 
his  own  experience.  But  he  does  an  equally  charitable  act,  who, 
after  going  into  the  history  of  a  problem  and  seeing  its  basis,  can 
show  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  the  real  facts  of  experience,  but,  that 
this  problem  which  has  come  to  us  rests  on  a  purely  gratuitous  and 
dogmatic  assumption  ;  in  other  words,  to  continue  our  figure,  he  who 
proves  that  which  has  been  left  at  our  door  a  mere  changling,  has 
done,  mayhap,  even  a  greater  service  than  he  who  unquestioningly 
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adopts  the  waif.  And  now  to  speak,  perchance,  more  plainly.  The 
man  who  adopts  a  certain  problem  as  a  really  valid  problem,  simply 
because  it  has  been  discussed  for  years,  it  may  be,  is  a  mere  parrot  in 
the  realm  of  thought,  simply  repeating  what  has  been  told  him,  and 
for  him  there  are  no  vital  contradictions,  hence  no  real  problems,  and, 
hence  there  is  no  real  earnestness  in  thought ;  he  may  be  a  clever  logi- 
cian but  he  is  not  a  great  thinker  ;  and  I  should  like  to  go  even  farther, 
and  say,  that  he  is  not  a  rational  being  in  a  profound  sense  of  the 
term,  at  least  so  far  as  problems  are  concerned.  The  man  who  gets 
real  problems  from  the  history  of  philosophy  must  have  made  that 
development  of  thought  so  much  his  own,  that,  when  becomes  "  up  to 
date  "  with  his  thinking,  he  finds  that  the  problems  of  the  history  of 
thought  are  the  problems  of  his  own  experience.  He  will  then  see 
contradictions  demanding  solution,  and  he  will  be  a  philosopher  as 
distinguished  from  a  mere  logician.  So  much  for  the  first  method  of 
getting  one's  problem  ;  now  to  refer  again  to  the  second. 

Second,  from  the  facts  of  experience  or  consciousness.  It  is  so 
self  evident,  to  one  who  will  take  a  moment  to  think  carefully  on  the 
subject,  that  all  facts  which  are  facts  for  each  individual  must  be 
facts  of  consciousness,  i.e.,  he  must  be  conscious  of  them,  that  one 
might  fairly  enough  be  excused  for  passing  over  this  with  a  brief 
statement.  And,  yet,  the  evident  fact  in  this  case  is  by  no  means  the 
accepted  one,  at  least,  many  men  might  be  disposed  to  hesitate  before  , 
agreeing  to  this  statement  of  the  case.  Here  at  once  we  have  exem- 
plified the  case  referred  to  just  above,  for  it  is  evident  that  many  a 
man  would  say  that  there  are  facts  which  are  not  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  the  current  opinion  (if 
something  about  which  men  have  not  thought  at  all  can  properly 
be  called  an  opinion),  and  this  only  means  that  the  current  English 
philosophy  of  years  ago  accepted  this  unquestioningly.  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  this  question  here,  but,  making  the  most  liberal 
possible  statement  of  the  case,  we  may  say  :  If  there  are  facts  which 
are  not  facts  of  consciousness,  these  must  find  their  proof  or  justifica- 
tion in  the  facts  of  which  a  man  is  conscious.  Putting  the  matter  as 
broadly  as  we  can,  it  seems  certain  that  he  who  would  go  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  problems  of  life  must  at  some  time  examine  the  facts  of 
consciousness,  or  the  facts  as  he  actually  experiences  them,  and  find 
in  them  the  basis  for  those  problems  which  are  worthy  of  his  thought. 
If  we  find  valid  problems  in  the  history  of  thought  it  must  be  because 
at  some  time  in  the  past  someone  found  problems  forced  upon  him 
by  the  facts  of  his  experience,  and,  if  he  did,   we  need  not  take  his 
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mere  statement  for  it,  but  we,  too,  can  go  to  experience  and  find  the 
same  problems  raised  for  ourselves.  In  other  words,  it  is  worth 
while  to  examine  the  facts  of  consciousness  carefully  and  analytically^ 
to  discover  whether  the  problems  which  trouble  us  are  problems 
which  grow  greater  the  more  thoroughly  we  know  life,  or,  whether 
they  diminish  in  importance  as  we  examine  our  actual  experiences. 
Three  of  the  greatest  problems  of  all,  viz.,  the  conceptions  of  mind, 
matter  and  causality  are  taken  for  granted  by  many,  and  made,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  the  basis  of  all  problems.  This  must  be  an 
irrational  procedure,  for  the  primary  task  of  anyone  who  wishes  to 
use  these  conceptions  ought  to  be  to  see,  in  the  first  place,  whether 
these  are  non-contradictory  conceptions,  and,  if  they  be  found  t©  be 
non-contradictory,  to  see,  in  the  second  place,  if  the  facts  of  experi- 
ence or  consciousness  demand  these  or  justify  their  use,  and  if  they 
do,  to  discover,  in  the  third  place,  what  meaning  of  these  terms  or 
conceptions  the  facts  of  consciousness  would  confirm. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  it  is  possible  to  live,  to  have  an  experi- 
ence, and  even  to  grow  old,  and  die,  without  having  once  raised  the 
problems  of  either  mind,  matter,  causality,  or  any  similar  problem. 
This  is  ample  testimony  for  ihs  fact  that  experience  or  consciousness 
does  not  contain  these  conceptions  as  original  facts,  and  all  that  any 
one  could  possibly  hold  would  be,  that  there  is  that  in  experience 
v^hich,  if  brought  to  light  or  developed,  would  give  analogous  con- 
ceptions. To  sum  up,  then,  in  a  few  words  :  our  whole  previous  dis- 
cussion seeins  to  amply  establish  the  truth  of  the  following  proposi- 
tion :  He  who  would  have  valid  problems  must  find  them  raised 
ultimately  by  the  facts  of  life,  experience,  or  consciousness.  The  study 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  may  suggest  problems,  as  doubtless  it 
does,  to  thoughtful  students,  but  the  mere  fact  that  these  have  been 
discussed  can  never  be  a  reason  why  I  should  try  to  solve  them. 
The  first  task  is  to  see  if  they  are  real  problems  or  contradictions  for 
me,  i.e.,  to  discover  if  they  are  problems  in  my  experience.  If  I  do 
not  have  the  ccnception  of  mind  and  matter  which,  for  example, 
Descartes  had,  why  should  I  say  that  I  have  to  face  the  dualistic 
problem,  even  when  I  know  that  this  great  philosopher,  and  many 
others,  did  face  it,  and  did  not  solve  it  ?  With  the  conceptions  they 
had,  it  doubtless  would  prove  as  insoluble  to  me  as  to  them,  but  may 
one  not  ask  before  giving  it  up,  or  even  starting  to  think  about  it 
definitely,  if  these  conceptions  are  necessary  or  justifiable,  ^v^e  ought 
to  revere  the  great  men  of  the  past  so  highly  that  we  shouM  be 
ashamed  to  make  the  same  errors  they  made ;  this  is  surely  the  truest 
way  in  which  to  treat  a  great  teacher. 
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We,  then,  revert  to  the  first  statement  under  this  second  mode 
of  raising  the  philosophic  problems,  and  state  as  a  fact  beyond 
all  reasonable  possibility  of  discussion,  that  a  man  in  order  to 
have  any  real  philosophical  problems  (and  we  notice  again  that 
this  means  conceptions  to  be  freed  from  contradictions)  must  find 
those  ultimately  raised  in  and  by  the  facts  of  his  experience  or 
consciousness.  This  means,  again,  that  he  has  found  gaps  in 
his  reconstruction  of  that  system  which  we  call  the  universe,  which 
neither  the  facts  of  experience  as  known  to  him,  nor  the  mathe- 
matical relations  of  these  facts  as  discovered  or  known  by  him, 
can  supply  ;  he  is,  therefore,  led  to  make  hypotheses  to  fill  in  these 
gaps  in  knowledge,  and,  as  he  finds  these  hypotheses  contain  con- 
tradictions, he  has  thrust  upon  him  real  problems  in  the  fact  that  his 
conceptions  of  experience  will  not  go  together  to  form  a  system,  and 
this  is  proof  positive  that  they  cannot  all  be  true,  and  that  they  may  all 
be  false.  A  problem  in  this  sense  is  nothing  short  of  a  man's  recog- 
nition that  he  does  not  know  what  he  really  is.  My  experience  or 
consciousness  is  a  perfect  unity,  a  thoroughly  harmonious  continuity 
of  changes,  and,  as  I  have  analyzed  it  and  investigated  it  experiment- 
ally and  otherwise,  I  have  learned  much  about  it.  Every  science  has 
added  its  quota  of  information  regarding  the  facts  of  that  experience, 
and  has  shown  that  what  seems,  at  first  sight,  a  very  simple  fact  may 
prove  highly  complex  and  profound — take^  for  example,  the  geome- 
trician, who  needs  nothing  more  than  the  space  involved  in  the 
experience  of  any  ordinary  object  to  discover  all  the  facts  of  his 
science — from  many  sources  I  have  received  information  as  to  what 
my  experience  really  is,  but  still  I  do  not  know  all,  and  I  have  not 
enough  information  to  put  all  these  various  known  facts  together  and 
get  out  of  the  combination  that  unity  which  experience  actually  has. 
I  make  use  of  hypotheses,  but  I  find  that  many  of  these,  at  least, 
contain  contradictions,  i.e.,  non-systematizable  elements,  and  so  I  am 
forced  to  admit  that  I  do  not  know  what  I  am.  Here,  and  here  alone, 
are  there  real  or  valid  problems  for  me;  all  other  problems,  so-called, 
which  others  may  suggest,  may  prove  interesting  logical  exercises  as 
I  think  of  them,  but  it  is  of  no  particular  interest  to  me  whether  I 
solve  them  or  not ;  but,  a  recognized  contradiction  must  always  come 
to  me  as  a  voice  which  calls  me  to  thought,  for  I  have  seen  that  there 
is  something  yet  to  be  known,  and,  so  long  as  that  is  in  connection 
with  my  conception  of  experience,  I  can  only  admit  that  it  shows 
beyond  all  possibility  of  dispute  that  I  do  not  knoiv  tvhat  I  am. 

The  men   who  see   problems  in   this  profound  way   are  the  true 
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philosophers  or  thinkers  (for  a  philosopher  is  nothing  more  than  a 
thorough-going  thinker)  of  any  age,  and  their  problems  are  not  to 
them  mere  logical  quibbles,  but  they  are  vital  and  essential,  and  to 
advise  a  man  to  think  about  them  is  not  at  all  necessary,  for  he  cannot 
help  doing  so.  A  man  is  a  student  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  that 
word  only  in  so  far  as  he  has  seen  such  contradiction  and  endeavors 
to  solve  the  problems  by  getting  non-contradictory  conceptions.  I 
should  say,  then,  that  a  student  is  one  who  endeavors  to  discover  what 
the  real  facts  and  problems  of  life  are,  and,  having  discovered  these  prob- 
lems or  vital  contradictions,  applies  himself  faithfully  to  the  discovery 
of  fact  in  order  to  solve  these  problems,  and  free  the  conceptions  of 
experience  from  contradictions. 

Albert  H.  Abbott. 
(To  he  Continued.) 


niMssionar^  anb  IReligious* 


Here  and  There. 


JVA  R.  J.    COULTER   represented   Victoria   at    the   annual  public 
meeting  of  the  Students'  Volunteer  Union,  held  in   Association 
Hall. 

We  were  favored  last  month  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Anderson, 
TravelHng  Secretary,  S.V.M.,  who  explained  the  advantages  of  our 
sending  representatives  to  the  Students'  Conference  at  Northfield  this 
summer.  The  Y.M.C.A  President-elect  and  probably  several  others 
will  attend. 

The  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  at  New  York  this  month  is 
attracting  attention  in  many  quarters.  The  influence  of  its  delibera- 
tions will  be  felt  through  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Dr.  F.  C.  Stephenson  expects  to  attend. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Badgley  to  invite  the 
Rev.  E.  S.  Rowe  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  to  the  class  in  Christian 
Ethics.  A  widespread  interest  was  manifested,  and  the  appreciation 
of  the  students  was  shown  by  the  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

Theological  Federation.  —  According  to  newspaper  reports, 
Principal  Caven  has  revived  a  suggestion  which  we  understood  was 
first  made  by  our  own  Chancellor,  viz.,  that  the  theological  colleges 
should  have  one  set  of  professors  for  subjects  common  to  all,  and 
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which  could  be  treated  undenominationally.  Principal  Caven  is  re- 
ported to  have  named  as  some  of  the  subjects  which  could  thus  be 
taught :  Apologetics,  treated  in  a  purely  scientific  way,  a  good  deal  of 
Biblical  teaching,  and  if  there  were  wisdom  displayed,  the  whole 
subject  of  Homiletics,  Elocution,  to  which  they  would  be  able  to  give 
far  more  attention  than  the  revenues  will  at  present  permit ;  and  Com- 
parative Religions  and  Missions  for  which  a  new  chair  might  be 
established.  The  suggestion  presupposes  a  broad  and  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  subjects  mentioned,  and  would  tend  to  promote  a  right 
feeling  among  the  denominations. 

We  would  humbly  suggest  that  Church  History  and  Church  Polity 
be  added  to  the  list.  We  are  well  aware  that  this  might  raise  a  theo- 
logical tempest  in  some  sectarian  tea-pots,  but  we  believe  our  sug- 
gestion is  a  good  one.  Surely  we  all  desire  to  get  at  the  facts  of  church 
history.  Facts  need  no  apology  from  anyone,  and  if  some  of  us  hold 
beliefs  that  the  facts  do  not  warrant,  so  much  the  worse  for  our  beliefs. 
We  need  not  remind  Victoria  students  that  Dr.  Reynar  urges  us  to  get 
at  the  facts  whether  they  seem  to  support  our  position  as  a  church  or 
not ;  and  we  presume  the  lecturers  on  Church  History  in  other  colleges 
pursue  the  same  method.  When  the  facts  had  been  presented  to  the 
common  body  of  the  theological  students,  the  professors  in  the 
different  colleges  could  then  give  a  series  of  lectures,  interpreting  these 
facts  from  the  standpoints  of  the  various  churches,  but  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  would  like  an  arrangement  by  which  these  interpre- 
tations would  be  given  by  the  different  professors  to  the  common 
student  body.  We  would  understand  one  another's  positions  better 
then. 

Then  as  regards  church  polity,  the  different  views  could  be  pre- 
sented by  scholarly  professors  to  the  common  student  body.  Meth- 
odists believe  in  thfe  "  Historic  Episcopacy,"  but  our  interpretation  of 
what  that  means  is  different  from  that  of  our  Angfican  friends.  It 
would  not  harm  either  of  us  to  thoroughly  understand  the  view-point 
of  the  other.  We  cannot  do  better  than  close  this  article  with  a 
quotation  from  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review^  in 
which  the  subject  of  "  Modern  Oxford  and  Methodism"  was  discussed: 
"The  efforts  of  scholars  and  students  in  search  of  the  truth  can 
be  adequate  and  satisfactory  only  when  concurrent,  comple- 
mentary and  converging  to  a  common  end ;  and  how  can  these  things 
be  achieved  when  men  dwell  apart  in  polemical  or  disdainful  isolation  • 
And  the  nearer  men  come  as  students,  the  more  will  they  approach  as 
men,  the  greater  will  be  their  fellowship  and  their  sympathy  in  intellect 
and  feeling." 
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It  is  Time  for  a  Change. — The  study  of  missions  in  our  colleges  is 
leading  to  a  deeper  and  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  great  work  of 
the  church.  As  yet,  little  has  been  done,  however,  to  place  this  branch 
of  study  in  the  curriculum.  "  It  is  time  for  a  change  "  if  we  really  be- 
lieve in  the  commission  given  to  the  disciples  of  Christ.  If  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  above  article  be  carried  out,  it  would  be  easy  to  provide 
for  a  systematic  and  thorough  course  of  study  in  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions.  We  are  glad  to  clip  the  following  from  The  Indepetident : 
"  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  has  taken  a  step  forward  in  providing 
a  regular  course  of  instruction  in  foreign  missions.  This  will  include 
lectures  by  missionary  secretaries  of  mission  boards  and  other  persons 
well  posted  on  the  subject." 

The  Making  of  a  Minister. — The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  D.  Chowngavea 
unique  address  to  the  probationers  on  the  13th  ult.  on  the  above- 
named  subject.  He  drew  largely  from  his  own  experience,  but  in  a 
manner  so  modest  that  it  gave  added  force  to  his  remarks.  We  realize 
our  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  address.  Among  other  things  he 
emphasized  the  need  of  forming  an  ideal  of  what  a  minister  should  be. 
He  should  have  firm  convictions,  should  be  neither  supercilious  to  the 
poor  nor  obsequious  to  the  rich ;  and  might,  if  he  lived  the  true  life, 
preach  his  best  sermons  after  he  has  left  his  charges.  He  is  not  the 
connecting  link  between  God  and  the  world.  The  Church  is  the  link, 
hence  everyone  in  the  Church  should  have  something  to  do.  The 
class-meeting  is  the  best  unit  for  stimulating  the  Christian  to  work. 
Sometimes  pietism  is  divorced  from  work.  A  minister  should  be  able 
to  feed  the  fiock  of  Christ,  and  should  therefore  have  a  deep  insight 
into  truth.  The  speaker  once  asked  one  of  our  leading  laymen  what 
constituted  good  preaching.  His  reply  was  :  "  A  good  preacher  is  one  • 
who  shows  me  that  he  has  seen  farther  into  truth  than  I  have,  and 
understands  what  he  is  talking  about."  The  minister  should  also  have 
a  special  power  to  reach  the  unsaved. 

Regarding  pastoral  work.  Dr.  Chown  thinks  the  people  will  develop 
our  conscience  on  that  point,  but  we  must  allow  God  to  develop  it  as 
regards  study.  The  true  pastor  will  visit  from  house  to  house,  paying 
special  attention  to  the  sick,  and  to  the  men  who  are  in  perplexity. 
For  some  churches  the  minister  must  be  a  good  financier,  although  the 
New  Testament  does  not  put  this  work  upon  him.  (The  speaker 
thought  that  faith  in  his  people  was  essential  to  success,  but  this  faith 
might  sometimes  be  shaken  when  he  began  to  ask  for  money  for 
church  purposes.)  He  should  not  be  satisfied  with  his  attainments 
when  he  left  college,  but  should,  by  constant  study  along  various  lines, 
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avoid  reaching  the  "  dead-line."  It  is  well  to  pursue  a  post-graduate 
course  of  study.  He  himself  had  broken  the  bonds  of  dogmatism  after 
leaving  college,  had  been  active  in  temperance  work,  and  had  passed 
into  the  sociological  belt,  then  into  a  period  of  intense  attention  to 
sermonizing.  The  simple  gospel  is  not  a  shallow  gospel.  There  should 
be  study  outside  of  that  done  for  the  regular  pulpit  work.  There  is  the 
danger  of  making  what  the  late  John  E.  Lanceley  called  Christmas-tree 
sermons,  with  fruit  hanging  on  them,  but  not  developing  from  them. 
"  Truth  is  that  portion  of  knowledge  capable  of  being  transmuted  into 
character,"  was  one  of  the  finest  sentences  of  the  address.  The 
preacher  would  do  well  to  engage  in  newspaper  work,  for  what  is 
readable  is  preachable.  He  should  seek  the  crowd  rather  than  the 
cash,  and  opportunities  rather  than  emoluments. 

{Note. — We  believe  Victoria  would  render  great  service  to  the 
Church  if  she  marked  out  a  post-graduate  course  of  study,  especially 
for  Conference  students.) 

The  Missionary  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  the  21st  ult.  An  encouraging  report  was  presented.  The 
changes  in  the  constitution  will  tend  to  centralize  the  work  of  the 
various  departments,  and  to  bring  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  into 
closer  and  more  vital  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Wallace 
was  elected  permanent  treasurer.  The  following  are  the  officers  for 
the  year :  Hon.  President,  Prof  McLaughlin ;  President,  J.  L. 
Stewart ;  Vice-President,  Miss  L.  Staples ;  Secretary,  W.  J.  Morti- 
more ;  Treasurer,  R.  C.  Armstrong ;  Chairman  Campaign  Committee, 
T.  W.  Price;  Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Wigg ;  Chairman  Missionary  Study 
Class,  J.  Coulter;  Vice-Chairman,  Miss  McLean;  Chairman  S.  V. 
Band,  W.  J.  M.  Cragg;  Vice-Chairman,  Miss  A.  Allen;  Chairman 
City  Mission  Work,  G.  A.  Cropp ;  Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Eby. 


Character. 


A  YOUNG  man  enters  the  commercial  world.  It  offers  many  temp- 
■**•  tations  to  dishonesty,  but  his  integrity  stands  the  test.  At  one 
time  he  nearly  fails  in  business,  but  he  never  loses  himself.  Others 
may,  in  the  hour  of  misfortune,  withhold  from  the  Church,  but  he 
always  honors  the  Lord  with  his  substance.  The  tide  turns,  and  the 
young  man  in  after  years  bears  an  honored  name  among  the  merchant 
princes.  Wealth  does  not  mean  to  him  a  luxury  that  weakens  the 
moral  fibre,  but  it  offers  a  larger  field  for  usefulness  and  service.     He 
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is  not  called  to  the  ranks  of  the  ordained  ministry,  but  he  ministers  to 
a  lost  world  by  virtue  of  a  divine  command  and  commission.  He 
takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  political  affairs.  He  is  not  a  partizan, 
yet  he  adheres  to  a  party,  and  strange  to  relate,  he  is  called  by  his 
political  opponents  to  a  place  in  the  Senate.  He  takes  Christ  with 
him  to  the  legislative  halls.  He  dies,  and  Canada  honors  him,  not  so 
much  because  of  his  wealth  or  for  his ,  political  sagacity,  as  for  his 
strict  integrity  and  his  noble  purpose ;  in  a  word,  because  of  his  char- 
acter. If  there  were  more  John  Macdonalds  in  commercial  life,  there 
would  be  fewer  false  advertisements  of  "goods  sold  below  cost  price," 
and  fewer  professions  of  political  purity  linked  with  stuffed  ballot 
boxes. 

Another  young  man  enters  the  ministry  of  his  Church.  He  acquires 
a  good  education,  but  does  not  rank  high  among  men  of  ripe  scholar- 
ship, yet  he  reflects  honor  on  his  Alma  Mater.  He  is  worthy  of 
"  leading  "  churches,  yet  he  is  never  pastor  of  St.  James',  the  Metro- 
politan, or  Dominion  Church.  He  may  know  of  questionable  methods 
of  gaining  "honors,"  yet  he  never  uses 'them,  nor  does  he  complain 
because  "  honors  "  do  not  come  his  way.  He  is  a  genius,  yet  he  does 
not  seek  to  glorify  self.  He  dies  before  many  of  his  friends  can  have 
a  parting  word  of  counsel  or  of  cheer,  but  they  remember  his  noble 
manhood  and  his  Christly  spirit.  The  memory  of  John  E.  Lanceley  is 
not  so  much  that  of  his  brilliant  imagination,  his  sparkling  wit,  or  his 
unique  homiletical  methods,  as  of  his  character.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  define  it,  but  its  influence  abides.  If  there  were  more  John  E. 
Lanceleys  there  would  be  fewer  charges  of  self-seeking,  and  more 
seeking  for  divine  calls  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

A  great  university  is  founded.  It  grows  with  the  nation,  expands 
with  the  broadening  of  the  nation's  sphere,  and  points  higher  with  the 
raising  of  the  national  ideals.  It  is  to-day  a  potent  influence  in  pro- 
vincial and  national  life.  Its  graduates  are  found  in  the  pulpits,  on 
the  bench,  legislating  in  our  Houses  of  Parliament.  What  are  the 
influences  that  enter  their  lives  and  help  to  mould  their  characters  ? 
Are  they  not  the  moral  influences  which  give  value  to  the  mental 
training?  And  what  are  the  moral  influences  but  the  touching  of 
other  lives  with  theirs  in  jtheir  student  life  ?  The  character  of  pro- 
fessors, fellow-students  and  class-mates  is  potent  for  good.  We  speak 
of  the  human  agencies  made  vital  by  the  divine  breath. 

And  what  does  this  mean  to  us,  fellow-students  of  Victoria  ?  Many  of 
us  leave  this  year  to  take  our  places  in  the  larger  university  of  the  world. 
Our  ideals  are  nobler,  our  aims  are  higher,  our  sympathies  are  broader 
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than  when  we  entered  these  halls,  but  alas !  some  of  us  may  yet  be  dream- 
ing of  "  high  positions  "  rather  than  of  lowly  service,  some  of  us  may 
be  following  after  a  "  greatness  "  that  does  not  mean  essential  good- 
ness.    But  let  us  remember  that  character  alone  abides.     Positions 
of  honor  may  be  lost,  and  ere  long  the  opportunities  for  doing  kingly 
deeds  may  be  gone  forever,  but  character  never  fails.     Whether  there 
be  position  it   must  sometime  be  lost,  whether  there  be  honors  they 
shall   fade,  whether  there  be  social  prestige  it  shall  not  avail ;  but  to 
those  who  prize  honor  and  virtue  above  the  external  advantages  of 
rank  and  of  fortune,  there  comes  the  sure  reward.    The  search-light  of 
the  Spirit  may  have  revealed  our  weakness  in  hours  of  self-examination, 
but  let  us  not  be  discouraged.    When  God  wished  His  people  to  build 
the  tabernacle,  He  called  Moses  up  into  the  mount,  and  gave  him  the 
pattern,  and  then  the  leader  w^as  told,  "  See  that  thou  make  all  things 
according  to  the  pattern  shewed  thee  on  the  mount."     And  so  there 
comes  to  us  one  of  the  most  inspiring  thoughts  of  human  life.     God 
has  a  plan  for  us,  but  it  is  for  us  to  match  the  divine  ideals  with  living 
realities.     We  should  climb  into  the  mountain  of  the  Christ  life  and 
there  receive  inspiration  for  the  building  of  the  tabernacle  of  human 
character.     It  may  be  that  some  of  us,  like  one  of  old,  have  wrestled 
long,  and  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  have  found  victory  only  in  the 
hour  of  defeat.     We  have  wrestled  through  all  the  night  of  indecision 
of  life  purpose,  with  the  clouds  of  doubt  shadowing   us,  with   the 
incense  of  unworthy  hopes  rising  to   the   god   of  worldly   ambition, 
with  the  fog  of  scepticism  obscuring  our  vision,  but  at  last  the  clouds 
have  parted,  the  mists  have  cleared  away,  the  fog  has  lifted,  and  the 
clear  light  falls  upon  our  path.     We  know  what  our  life  purpose  is,  we 
have  faith  in  God  and  in  humanity,  and  go  forth  with  unflinching 
courage  and  splendid  optimism.     But,  fellow-students,  there  may  be 
hours  of  disappointment,   but  there  is  One  to  whom  we  may  go  for 
strength  !     The  first  recorded  words  of  His  earthly  career  were,  "  Wist 
ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business  ? "  and  when  His 
earthly  work  was  closing  He  cried,  "  It  is  finished."     He  was  not  left 
alone,  for  did  He  not  hear,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased "  ?     And  we   are   not  left   alone  in  the  building  of  the 
tabernacle  of  character.    If  we  go  about  our  Father's  busines.s,  we  may, 
in  a  subordinate  but  not  unimportant  sense,  say  at  life's  close,  "  It  is 
finished."     And  now  abideth  character,  character,  character — and  the 
greatest  of  all  is  character. 
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lEbitonaL 


ACTA  wishes  the  students  of  sister  colleges  every  success  in  the 
spring  examinations ;  and  to  our  own  students  may  there  come 
first-class  honors  and  scholarships  galore. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  in  our  April  number  contribu- 
tions from  Mr.  W.  J.  Sykes,  of  Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute,  and  Pro- 
fessor MacMechan,  of  Dalhousie  University,  Nova  Scotia.  They  were 
kindly  prepared  for  our  Christmas  issue,  but  owing  to  lack  of  space,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  withhold  their  publication  until  the  present 
month. 

We  regret  very  much  that  Acta  Victoriana  has  been  compelled 
through  financial  embarrassment  to  temporarily  reduce  the  size  of  its 
regular  issue.  We  are  glad  that  our  readers  have  borne  so  patiently 
with  us  and  sincerely  hope  that  our  enlarged  "  Commencement "  issue 
of  May  will  in  a  degree  compensate  them  for  the  smallness  of  our 
previous  numbers. 

Spring  with  its  birds  and  buds  and  flowers  is  here.  We  inhale  its 
balmy  breezes,  we  feast  our  eyes  upon  its  changing  landscape,  we 
listen  to  its  heavenly  music.  It  quickens  our  every  heart-beat,  it 
thrills  our  every  nerve.  Inspiration,  vigor,  life  is  in  its  touch.  The 
eye  glistens  at  the  death  of  the  old ;  it  sparkles  at  the  birth  of  the  new 
— new  hopes,  new  aspirations,  new  visions  of  glory.  Its  voice  speaks 
to  us  of  resurrection  and  immortality.  Yes,  spring  is  here,  and  may 
it  carry  to  each  heart  a  message  of  light,  and  life,  and  love. 
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Ipersonale  anb  TEircbanoes- 

Personals. 


[[a  order  that  these  columns  may  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  we  would  urge  upon 
the  graduates  and  students  the  importance  0/  forwarding,  from  time  to  time,  any  appropriate 
and  interesting  items  that  may  com-e  to  tiand.] 

O     B.  SINCLAIR,  '89,  is  Vice-Principal  of  Ottawa  Normal  School. 

*  D.  A.  Maxwell,  '86,  is  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  in  South 
Essex,  and  resides  in  Windsor. 

James  Tremeer,  '79,  is  in  the  second  year  of  his  engagement  as 
Principal  of  the  Smithville  High  School. 

T.  J.  Ivey,  '95,  has  taught  ever  since  graduation  in  Madoc  High 
School. 

Jno.  a.  Wright,  '70,  has  been  in  the  legal  business  in  Picton  for 
over  twenty  years.     He  holds  the  post  of  town  solicitor. 

Another  lawyer  practising  in  the  same  town  is  W.  R.  Allison,  '86. 

R.  DoBSON,  '80,  will  soon  have  completed  twenty  years  of  service 
in  PictOHi  High  School,  of  which  he  is  now  Principal. 

W.  M.  DoxsEE,  '92,  has  recently  been  appointed  Mathematical 
Master  in  Perth  Collegiate  Institute. 

J.  S.  Jameson,  '75,  has  been  Principal  of  the  Morrisburg  Collegiate 
Institute  since  1882,  and  in  that  time  he  has  raised  it  from  the  position 
of  a  small  high  school  to  that  of  a  fully  equipped  and  flourishing 
collegiate  institute. 

A.  W.  Massey,  '90,  became,  in  1892,  Mathematical  Master  in  Mor- 
risburg, and  he  now  holds  the  position  of  Vice-Principal. 

Thomas  Jamieson,  '88,  attended  the  Training  Institute  at  Kingston, 
and  then  taught  for  a  short  time  at  Thorold,  where  he  obtained  a 
partner  in  life.  In  1889  he  became  Principal  of  Vankleek  Hill  High 
School,  a  position  he  still  retains. 

Svlvanus  Philips,  '78,  is  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  in  Hali- 
burton  and  Muskoka  counties.     His  home  is  in  Minden. 

T.  H.  Follick,  '85,  has  been  for  almost  fifteen  years  Science 
Master  in  St.  Mary's  Collegiate  Institute. 

G.  D.  Platt,  '74,  is  living  in  Picton,  whence  he  superintends  the 
schools  of  Prince  Edward  County. 
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A.  G.  Knight,  '73,  was  for  many  years  Principal  of  Deseronto 
High  School.  In  1897  he  accepted  a  similar  position  in  the  town  of 
Cornwall,  and  the  school  has  so  grown  under  his  management  that  an 
increase  in  the  staff  has  been  necessary. 

W.  E.  TiLLEY,  '75,  has  won  a  prominent  place  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  province.  He  is  now  located  in  Bowmanville,  and  super- 
intends the  schools  of  the  county  of  Durham. 

James  McNiece,  '95,  has  been  Science  Master  since  graduation  in 
Welland  High  School. 

H.  C.  McMuLLEN,  '66,  has  devoted  himself  to  commercial  pursuits^ 
and  with  his  brothers  has  engaged  in  various  railway  and  mining 
enterprises.  He  is  now  head  of  the  McMullen  Wire  Fencing  Co., 
Picton.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

C.  A.  Barnes,  '81,  from  his  home  in  London,  Ont.,  visits  regularly 
the  schools  of  East  Lambton. 

William  Wilkinson,  '68,  has.  been  head-master  of  the  Brantford 
Public  Schools  for  over  twenty-five  years,  and  is  still  rendering  ex- 
cellent service  as  the  chief  teacher  and  moving  spirit  of  the  schools  in 
that  city. 

John  Scott,  '68,  is  Superintendent  of  Missions  for  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Japan,  and  Principal  of  a  theological  college. 

W.  H.  RowsON,  '68,  is  travelling  for  a  business  firm  in  Dayton,. 
Ohio,     His  home  is  at  Burlington,  Ont, 

James  Roy,  '68,  is  rector  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  He  belongs  to  the  Low  Church  section  of  the 
Anglicans. 

Thos.  E,  Morden,  '68,  is  engaged  in  journaHstic  work  in  Winnipeg,, 
writing  for  one  of  the  dailies  there  and  reporting  for  the  Christian 
Guardian. 

The  death  is  announced,  on  March  ist,  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  of  Rev. 
Andrew  Wilson,  pastor  of  St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church  in  that 
city.  The  deceased  minister  was  a  graduate  of  Toronto  University  in 
arts,  and  of  Victoria  in  theology.  He  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  1877.  He  labored  in  Ontario  till  1894,  when  he 
assumed  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Marlette,  Mich.,  coming 
to  Detroit  in  1898. 

By  the  death  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Lanceley,  on  March  5th,  the  Methodist 
Church  lost  a  faithful  and  devoted  servant,  who  during  the  thirty 
years  he  had  been  in  the  Church  had  ever  been  in  the  fore-front  of  its^ 
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work.  Born  at  Birkenhead,  England,  in  1848,  he  came  to  Canada 
while  quite  young.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1870,  and  was 
ordained  four  years  liter.  Since  that  time  he  had  occupied  pulpits  in 
Guelph,  Niagara  Falls,  London,  St.  Thomas,  Dunnville,  Burlington^ 
Thorold,  Barrie,  Brampton  and  Toronto.  He  filled  at  various  times 
positions  of  honor  in  connection  with  his  Conference,  and  was  ever 
willing  to  help  to  the  limit  of  his  powers,  and  even  beyond.  His 
sermons  were  ever  fresh  and  inspiring,  and  he  was  widely  known  as  an 
able  lecturer.  The  inspiration  of  his  example  will  live  long  in  the 
hearts  and  memories  of  his  many  friends. 

W.  S.  DowNiE,  '62,  studied  medicine  and  practised  in  St.  Catharines 
for  many  years.  He  was  for  some  time  representative  of  the  graduates 
on  the  Board  of  Regents.  Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  he  went  to 
Chicago,  and  subsequently  to  Winnipeg,  Man.,  where  he  is  living  at 
present. 

J.  W.  Frost,  '62,  began  the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  town 
of  Collingwood,  where  he  has  risen  tb  a  position  of  prominence.  He 
has  been  mayor  of  the  town.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  very  success- 
ful volume  of  fiction. 

J.  J.  Maolaren,  '62,  Prince  of  Wales  Gold  Medallist,  studied  law, 
graduating  LL.B.  from  Victoria  in  1868,  and  B.C.L.  from  McGill  in 
the  same  year.  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Montreal,  and  soon  rose  to  prominence  by  his  successful  conduct  of 
several  important  cases.  In  1884  he  came  to  Toronto,  where  he  still 
holds  a  foremost  position  in  legal  circles.  He  is  head  of  the  firm, 
Maclaren,  Macdonald,  Shepley  &  Middleton.  He  represents  the 
alumni  on  the  Board  of  Regents  of  his  Alma  Mater,  and  is  widely 
known  for  his  keen  interest  in  temperance  work  and  every  branch  of 
philanthropic  reform. 

Exchanges. 


T^HE  Edinburgh  Student  reaches  us  regularly  and  promptly  from 
^  across  the  water.  Through  it  we  obtain  some  interesting 
glimpses  into  the  university  life  of  the  Old  World.  One  cannot  but 
be  impressed  by  the  many-sided  activity  which  characterizes  the 
student-life  reflected  in  its  columns. 

A  YOUNG  student  in  a  certain  theological  seminary  persuaded  a 
fellow-student  to  listen  to  him  while  he  rehearsed  a  sermon.  His 
subject  was  "Light."     With  a  violent  gesture  with  the  right  arm  he 
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'said,  "  Blot  out  the  sun  !  "  With  a  similarly  frantic  movement  of  the 
left  arm  he  roared,  "  Blot  out  the  moon  ! "  Then  with  a  combined 
gesture  made  up  of  both  arms  he  bellowed,  "  Blot  out  the  stars  ! " 
But  it  was  enough.  The  auditor  arose  to  leave  with  a  hoarse,  cruel 
whisper,  "Turn  off  the  gas." — Ex. 

We  are  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  last  issue  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  Magazine.  The  matter  that  fills  its  pages  is 
well  chosen,  and  from  the  "  Thoughts  from  Chapel  Talks  "  down  to 
the  smallest  item  of  local  or  personal  interest  the  whole  journal  is 
pervaded  by  a  warmth  of  tone  that  is  inspiring. 

He  asked  a  miss,  "  What  is  a  kiss, 

Grammatically  defined  " ; 
"  It's  a  conjunction,  sir,"  she  said, 
"  And  hence,  can't  be  declined." 

— Ex. 

"The  Presbyterian  College  Journal  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
interesting  of  the  college  magazihes  which  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
perusing.  Its  articles,  theological  and  literary,  are  always  fresh  and 
well  written ;  its  local  columns  bear  evidence  of  a  healthy,  rollicking 
college  spirit,  and  its  editorials  are  in  the  main  full  of  sound  practical 
criticism  and  advice.  We  regret,  however,  that  more  interest  is  not 
displayed  in  outdoor  sports  and  games.  We  have  grave  fears  for  the 
physique  of  our  young  Presbyterian  ministers  when  no  space  can  be 
found  in  their  college  magazine  for  athletic  interests,  and  when  the 
editor  expresses  the  opinion  that  "labor  (study,  presumably)  prolonged 
and  intense  should  whiten  the  cheeks  of  every  student  of  this  college." 


locals* 


A170RK!  work!  work! 

"  *       McAmmond  reports  having   seen   B.   W.  Thompson    "  lynn- 
gering"  about  the  O.L.C.,  Saturday,  March  24th. 

The  following  went  into  mourning  when  long-expected  invitations 
to  the  Presbyterian  Ladies'  College  function  failed  to  arrive  :  Cook, 
Wood,  Porter,  Stewart,  but  not  Neville. 

"  I  MOVE  we  send  the  extra  picture  of  the  specialist  class  we  have  to 
take,  down  to  Whitby." — Dixon. 

Armstrong — "  What  can  you  give  us  toward  sending  our  delegates 
to  Northfield?"  Chown — "Nothing.  I  don't  believe  in  the  doctrines 
■they  teach  down  there." 
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"  Armstrong  came  up  to  me  and  wanted  a  subscription  for  the 
North-West — don't  know  whether  it  was  for  the  Mounted  Police  or 
what."— Rockwell. 

"  How  is  it  the  local  editor  didn't  jolly  me  about  Miss  C — p — r 
down  at  Whitby  ?  "—Stewart. 

"  What  did  the  chick  say  when  it  saw  the  orange  in  the  nest  ? " 
"  See  the  orange  marma-Iade." 

The  following  rather  egotistical  comment  on  their  Conversat  from 
the  O.L.C.  Sunbeam  is  thankfully  acknowledged  by  Victoria  atten- 
dants :  "  There  were  pretty  girls  galore,  but  where  were  the  good- 
looking  men  ?  "  • 

Here  is  the  true  account  of  the  famous  "Peacock  Adventure." 
Peacock  had  a  hurried  introduction  to  Miss  Smith,  of  the  Normal 
School,  and  on  consulting  the  register  found  three  of  that  name.  He 
called  first  on  Bond  Street  and  Miss  Smith  came  down.  "  No,"  said 
our  friend,  "  you're  not  the  one  I  want.  She  was  shorter  and  darker." 
Then  amid  a  hearty  chorus,  "  Speed  away,"  from  eight  girls  upstairs. 
Peacock  left  for  Carlton  and  Sherbourne  streets,  to  find  eventually  it 
was  Miss  Schmidt  for  whom  he  was  searching. 

Stapleford — "  Am  I,  as  President  of  Trinity  Church  E.  L.,  quali- 
fied to  set  on  the  Quarterly  Board  ?  "  Dr.  "  John  " — "  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  know  what  would  come  out  of  that." 

Dr.  Badgley  (caUing  roll  at  last  lecture) — "  We'll  see  how  many 
have  endured  to  the  end." 

Owing  to  unavoidable  delays  the  Year  Book  of  1900  may  not  be 
issued  till  about  the  ist  of  May.  The  Committee,  who  have  seen  the 
earlier  forms,  assure  us  that  it  will  be  beyond  compare  the  best  yet 
issued. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Rowe  (replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks) — "  Dr.  Badgley 
and  gentlemen — " 

On  March  24th  the  final  meeting  of  the  Union  Literary  Society  for 
this  year  took  place.  Though  but  lamentably  few  seniors  attended, 
those  who  were  present  proved  more  than  equal  to  filling  up  the 
intervals  during  election  of  officers  with  "experiences"  full  of  reminis- 
cences and  good  advice.  Refreshments  followed,  during  which  Robert 
made  an  exceptionally  witty  and  profound  speech.  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  '* 
was  sung,  and  then — on  Sunday  morning,  it  must  be  confessed — the 
seniors  wended  their  way  homeward,  meditating  on  the  Saturday  even- 
ings so  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent  during  the  last  four  years  in 
Alumni  Hall,  where  as  undergraduates  they  would  sit  no  more. 
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The  results  of  the  elections  were  :  Hon.  President,  Dr.  F.  N.  G. 
Starr;  President,  A.  J.  Johnson;  First  Vice- 1  ^resident,  R.  J.  McCor- 
mick;  Second  Vice-President,  J.  H.  Fowler;  Critic,  J.  L.  Stewart; 
Assistant  Critic,  A.  Henderson;  Leader  of  the  Government,  E.  A. 
McCulloch;  Leader  of  Opposition,  C.  E.  Auger;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  R.  G.  Dingman ;  Recording  Secretary,  E.  Lawson ; 
Treasurer,  H.  M.  Cook  ;  Curator,  I.  Norman ;  Pianist,  S.  H.  Pickup ; 
Assistant  Pianist,  E.  W.  Wallace. 

Notes. 

"'When  one  takes  a  bird's-eye  view  in  his  mind's  eye." — Allen. 

"I  had  an  elegant  time  in  London  despite  the  allegation  that  I 
have  a — a — " — J.  G.  Davidson. 

"No  man  should  go  to  a  Y.M.C.A.  meeting." — Farewell. 

"  I'd  like  to  urge  the  younger  fellows." — Rivers. 

*'  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  get  the  benefit  of  the  Bob." — Osterhout. 

"  I  want  to  warn  the  young  preacher  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come." — Robert. 

"  I  took  the  first  year  honor  mathematics  with  Mr.  Millyard." 
— Thom. 

"Well,  it  wasn't  my  fault."— Millyard. 

*'  When  I  came  to  Toronto  I  couldn't  find  Victoria,  so  I  went  into 
a  building  across  the  park,  gave  my  name,  age  and  so  on  to  a  m.an, 
and  said  I  wanted  to  take  Philosophy.  Then  he  told  me  I  was  in  the 
S.P.S.     Don't  tell  anybody  though."— St.  John. 

(Note. — McCulloch  can  beat  that  all  out  with  his  Parliament 
Buildings  attempt.     Ask  him.) 

On  Thursday,  March  79th,  the  members-elect  of  Acta  Board  for 
the  year  1900-01  met  and  apportioned  the  various  departments  among 
themselves.  Acta  Victoriana  is  therefore  to  see  another  year  of 
successful  publication  under  the  following  management;  Editor-in- 
Chief,  J.  L.  Stewart,  '01 ;  Literary,  Miss  M.  E.  Powell,  '01,  and  E.  A. 
McCulloch,  '01  ;  Scientific,  A.  Henderson,  '01  ;  Missionary  and 
Religious,  T.  A.  Steadman,  Spec;  Personals  and  Exchanges,  W.  G. 
Cates,  '03 ;  Locals,  Miss  K.  Smith,  '02,  and  C.  E.  Auger,  '02 ; 
Athletics,  W.  H.  Hamilton,  '02 ;  President  of  Board,  E.  A. 
McCulloch,  'o  I ;  Secretary,  R.  G.  Dingman,  '03 ;  Business  Manager, 
W.  H.  Wood,  '01  ;  Assistant  Business  Manager,  J.  E.  Hughson,  '02. 

'On  Wednesday,  March  14th,  the  ladies  of  the  Barbara  Heck 
Memorial  Association  gave  a  most  enjoyable  afternoon  tea  in  Alumni 
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Hall  to  the  women  undergraduates  and  several  ladies  interested  in  the 
college.  At  this  gathering  they  revealed  still  further  their  deep  interest 
by  bringing  before  them  their  newly-formed  plan  of  a  social  system. 
By  means  of  this  the  women  students  are  to  be  brought  into  closer 
touch  personally  with  many  of  the  ladies  who  have  already  won  their 
gratitude  for  past  kindnesses.  Their  plan  also  embraces  the  physical 
side  of  college  life,  and  it  was  decided  that  afternoon  to  organize  a 
class  in  physical  culture  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  term.  This 
has  since  been  done,  the  services  of  Mrs.  Cutter,  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music,  having  been  engaged.  The  ladies  hope  to  make  this 
institution  a  permanent  feature  until  th2  time  when  the  Women's 
Residence  will  furnish  all  these  advantages  in  itself. 


"THEIR   LAST   EXPLOIT." 

The  Freshmen  of  Victoria 

By  their  exams  they  swore, 
That  the  Freshettes  in  English 

Should  sit  apart  no  more. 
By  their  exams  they  swore  it, 

And  planned  a  deep-laid  scheme. 
For  which  they  racked  their  weary  brains, 
And  suffered  varied  woes  and  pains 

To  realize  their  dream. 

They  held  a  council  standing 

Within  the  class-room  door. 
Short  time  was  there  ye  well  may  guess 

To  con  their  projects  o'er. 
Out  spake  the  proctor  roundly, 

"  Our  seats  must  be  assigned, 
So  when  the  Freshettes  reach  the  scene 

Boys  on  all  sides  they'll  find." 

Just  then  some  peeping  watcher 

Turned  round  with  face  of  glee, 
"  To  seats  !  to  seats  !  ye  Freshmen  ! 

The  first  Freshettes  I  see." 
Out  towards  the  ladies'  study 

The  proctor  turned  his  eye 
And  saw  three  unsuspecting  maids 

Drawing  serenely  nigh. 
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Two  of  them  reached  in  safety 

Two  seats  in  a  front  row, 
The  third  had  fain  done  Hkewise 

Had  the  fates  willed  it  so. 
But  forth  a  youth  came  springing 

Out  of  that  deep  array, 
And  ere  his  foul  intent  they  knew 
He  eyed  that  seat,  and  to  it  flew, 

Beside  a  Freshette  gay. 

Now  trooping  came  the  Freshettes, 

The  situation  viewed, 
And  since  their  cherished  seats  were  gone 

Their  courage  tight  they  screwed. 
All  unconcerned  they  hied  them 

Unto  the  first-come  place, 
And  when  two  maids  a  "  hopeful "  got 
Between  them  seated,  somewhat  hot 

Grew  his  expressive  face. 

The  tale  spread  through  the  college, 

Much  added  thereunto. 
Which  grieved  the  Freshettes  sorely 

Who  love  the  strictly  true. 
So  now  upon  the  doorway 

Plain  for  all  folk  to  see, 
Is  written  this  last  exploit 

Of  the  class  of  '03. 


The  Women's  Literary  Society  held  its  final  meeting  on  the  after 
noon  of  Wednesday,  March  28th.  In  accordance  with  an  established 
custom,  the  chief  feature  of  this  meeting  was  the  part  taken  by  the 
seniors,  each  of  whom  gave  a  little  parting  talk  upon  some  phase  of 
college  life.  They  were  heard  reverently,  for,  as  they  spoke,  the  full 
meaning  of  the  gathering  came  over  those  present.  They  realized  that 
as  members  of  the  Society,  they  were  about  to  lose  those  who  had 
taken  the  lead  so  energetically  in  making  the  year  one  of  exceptional 
profit  and  interest.  Especially  was  this  the  case  when  Miss  Bollert 
rose  to  say  her  farewell  words.  All  regretted  seeing  her  leave  the  chair 
which  she  had  filled  with  a  grace  and  dignity  that  had  made  them 
proud  to  call  her  president.     But  though  the  seniors  must  leave,  the 
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influence  of  their  college  life  and  of  their  work  in  the  society  remains. 
Let  those  who  are  left  but  feel  this  influence,  and  greater  benefits  than 
ever  will  be  derived  from  membership  in  the  Society. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  members  of  the  junior  years  served 
refreshments,  after  which  all  joined  in  singing  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

Miss  Staples,  'oi,  has  been  elected  president  for  the  coming  year^ 
while  Acta  Board  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  appointment  of  Miss 
Powell,  'oi,  and  Miss  Smith,  '02  as  representatives  of  the  women 
students. 

Gentlemen  are  requested  not  to  look  through  the  ventilator  into 
Alumni  Hall  while  the  physical  culture  class  is  going  on. 

"  I  wonder  if  we'll  weep  like  that  when  we  come  to  our  last 
meeting." — The  freshettes. 

Prof.  Lang — How  would  you  translate,  ^^gnddige  Fraiilein  "  ? 

Bingham  (promptly) — '.'  My  dear  girl." 
.   Prof.  Lang — "  Is  that  the  way  you  speak  to  your  girl  ?  "  "^ 

We  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  of  our  readers  would  send  us  a 
copy  of  the  Xmas  number  of  Acta,  1897. 

The  college  group  appearing  in  our  Xmas  issue  was  taken  and 
finished  by  Galbraith  &  Co.,  147  Yonge  Street.  The  firm  makes  a 
specialty  of  outdoor  group  pictures. 


Htbletics. 


Athletics  at  Victoria. 


T  N  looking  back  over  the  athletics  of  the  past  year  at  Victoria,  it  is 
*  pleasing  to  note  the  progress  made  in  various  ways.  In  finances 
and  membership  we  have  surpassed  anything  heretofore,  while  two 
new  athletic  clubs  have  been  formed.  Although  Victoria  has  been 
steadily  advancing  since  coming  to  Toronto,  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done. 

Perhaps  a  criticism  of  the  various  teams  would  not  be  amiss  here. 
In  tennis  we  have  the  best  team  we  have  had  for  at  least  three  years. 
In  alley  there  is  good  material  and  every  facility  for  practice,  but  there 
was  not  sufficient  care  taken  in  securing  the  best  team.  In  As.socia- 
tion  football  the  combination  of  the  forward  line  was  much  better 
than  usual,  but  there  was  at  times  a  lamentable  lack  of  interest  and 
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snap  among  the  players.  In  Rugby  football  a  distinct  advance  was 
made  in  forming  a  club  and  entering  the  Mulock  series.  In  hockey 
the  team  was  perhaps  slightly  better  than  that  of  last  year,  although 
the  men  did  not  play  their  positions  closely  enough.  In  baseball  a 
club  has  been  formed,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  is  good  material  in 
the  college,  but  of  course  this  club  is  as  yet  an  unknown  quantity. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  there  has  been  progress,  and  yet  there  was 
a  dire  lack  of  interest  and  college  spirit  in  the  student  body  at  large. 
This  was  especially  noticeable  in  Association  and  Rugby  football.  It 
seemed  very  difficult  to  get  the  men  out  at  the  first  of  the  season,  and 
to  get  a  crowd  of  supporters  at  any  of  the  games  was  an  utter  impos- 
sibility. ■ 

Here,  then,  is  the  cause  of  our  not  taking  a  better  stand  in  athletics. 
Too  many  students  have  come  to  college  with  the  narrow  idea  that 
education  is  attending  lectures  and  writing  on  examinations,  and  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  get  all  they  can  out  of  their  college  without  doing 
anything  for  it  in  return.  The  best-equipped  student  is  the  one  that 
can  take  part  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Literary  Society,  and  athletics  in  addi- 
tion to  lectures. 

The  excuse  may  be  offered  that  lectures  interfere  and  that  we  have 
no  campus.  Both  facts  are  difficulties,  but  they  are  not  insurmount- 
able. In  the  former  case  the  Faculty  could  help  us  by  leaving  at  least 
three  nights  a  week  free  from  four  o'clock  to  six ;  and  while  all  hope 
that  we  may  have  a  campus  soon,  yet  it  is  not  an  absolute  essential. 
The  team  that  won  the  championship  of  the  Inter-College  League  in 
both  Association  and  Rugby  football  has  no  campus  whatever.  Vic- 
toria has  the  same  right  to  use  the  university  campus  as  has  any  other 
college,  but  the  students  wall  not  claim  this  right.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  men  who  will  not  take  advantage  of  what  privileges  they  have 
would  do  any  better  if  greater  opportunities  were  afforded. 

The  need  for  a  campus  is  a  great  one,  but  the  need  for  a  broader 
college  and  university  spirit  is  infinitely  greater.  We  not  only  lack 
interest  in  our  college  sports,  but  we  hold  aloof  entirely  too  much  from 
university  life.  We  should  take  a  greater  interest  in  university  sports, 
and  see  that  some  of  our  men  are  on  every  team  that  represents  the 
university. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  every  graduate  and  undergraduate  to  bring 
before  the  public  the  fact  that  Victoria  is  pre-eminently  an  Arts  college 
with  all  of  the  advantages  in  athletics  pertaining  to  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Victoria's  name  is  prominent  on  account  of  the  attainments 
of  her  faculties  and  the  brilliant  showing  of  her  students.     In  this  way 
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many  students  are  attracted  to  her  halls,  but  why  should  not  Athletics 
do  its  share  and  attract  others  to  Victoria.  This  can  be  done  by  the 
■determined  efforts  of  the  student  body,  and  if  it  be  done  and  care  be 
taken  that  the  true  college  spirit  be  more  firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
the  students,  Victoria  need  fear  no  difficulty  in  holding  her  own  in 
€very  phase  of  college  life.  G.  A.  F.,  'oo. 


With  the  coming  of  spring  the  crowds  on  the  alley-board  increase. 
The  spirit  of  athletics,  after  a  short  winter  nap,  is  again  making  itself 
manifest  among  the  students.  Baseball  is  now  the  topic  in  the  corridors. 
It  is  rumored  that  there  are  many  available  "  crack "  players,  if  not 
some  professionals.  Already  a  baseball  club  has  been  formed,  and 
money  has  been  voted  by  the  Union  for  supplies.  There  is  no  reason, 
considering  the  material  at  hand,  why  the  baseball  team  should  not 
have  a  very  successful  season,  and  every  lover  of  sport  will  hope  to 
see  the  club  a  permanent  factor  in  the  athletics  of  Victoria.  A  good 
game  of  baseball,  after  a  day's  "plugging,"  will  do  much,  even  during 
the  excitement  of  examinations,  to  keep  the  head  clear  and  the  thought 
swift.  An  efficient  staff  of  officers  have  been  elected,  who  undoubtedly 
will  pilot  the  game  and  bring  in  laurels  during  the  season.  The  offi- 
cers elect  are  :  Hon.  President,  Dr.  Bell;  President,  E.  A.  McCulloch, 
'oi  ;  Secretary,  E.  W.  S.  Coates,  '03;  Captain,  R.  J.  Mclntyre;  Busi- 
ness Manager,  W.  L.  Amy,  '02. 

We  herewith  publish  a  brief  summary  of  the  Treasurer's  report  read 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Union  : 

1898  99 — 

Balance  from  1897-98 $47   11 

Total  receipts 249  41  (Fees  $48.50) 

Total  expenditures 154  22 

Balance  to  J.  G.  D 95   19 

1899-00 — 

Total  receipts  to  date $183  20  (Fees  $63.00) 

Total  expenditures 140  28 

Balance  on  hand 42  92 

Further  receipts  (estimated)  ....  160  00 

Further  expenses  (estimated)  ....  5 1  00 

Estimated  balance  for  year  about  150  00 

The  policy  of  the  Union  for  the  future  will  depend  much  on  the 
prospects  of  securing  the  long  expected  campus ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  watchword  will  be  "progress."  The  several  clubs  are  now  in 
good  working  order,  the  captains  of  the  teams  have  been  appointed, 
and  with  the  material  they  have  we  can  predict  a  bright  future  for 
athletics  in  Victoria. 
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That  a  shoe   should   be   easy  and 
well  made.     It  should  be 

Up-to-date 

In  Shape  and  Style 

We  have  them  in  all  grades  of 
leather,  tans,  black  and  patent,  from 
the  best  makers  of  high-grade  shoes, 
at  popular  prices. 


THE  ROYAL 

88  Yongfe  Street      -      Toronto. 

All  shoes  polished  free  of  charge. 
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All-wool  Underwear 


Is  now  in  order.  We  have  them  in  all  sizes,  and  know  we  can  suit 
you  in  size,  quality,  and  price.  Come  and  examine  these  garments. 
You  will  be  pleased  with  them. 

FOOTBALL    SUITS,    $1.65. 


G.  E.  GOODMAN 


302'A  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


Order  a  pair  of  our  — ^ 

IDEAL  TROUSERS,  $4.75 

We'll  do  our  best  to  please  you.     Then  you  may  need  an  Evening 
Dress  Suit.      Remember  us  when  you  do. 

JDS.  J.  FOLLETT     -     Fine  Tailoring     -     181  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO.  fZZ^ZT.T: 

Largest  stock  of  College  Books  in  town.     Prices  right.     Discount  to  Students. 
Mail  Orders  a  specialty.      Second  Hand  Books  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 
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Art. 

"The  true  work  of  art  is  a  shadow  of  the    Divine    perfection." — Michael 
Angelo. 


So  extended  has  the  meaning  of  the  little  word  Art  become,  and  so 
diversely  is  it  employed  that  ambiguity  is  apt  to  rise.  Being  such  a 
convenient  word  it  has  become  a  popular  one.  Its  elasticity  has  been 
constantly  tested  more  and  more  until,  having  taken  "  all  shapes  from 
mah  to  mahi,"  a  comprehensive  definition  is  well  nigh  impossible. 

The  most  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  perhaps,  is  that  of  the 
elder  sister  of  Literature — the  art  of  painting — popularly  known  as  the 
Pictorial  art. 

.  According  to  the  medium  employed  artists  divide  this  art  into 
the  two  large  classes  —  oils  and  water-colors  —  and  a  third  class, 
including  everything  in  black  and"  white,  crayons,  pen  and  ink 
sketches,  washes  and  illustrations. 

According  to  treatment  they  distinguish  impressionistic,  idealistic, 
and  realistic  art.  Remembering  that  "art  is  long"  I  shall  only 
attempt  a  brief  outline  of  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  art,  followed 
by  a  more  detailed  description  of  nineteenth  century  art. 
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But  before  entering  this  great  world-gallery  let  us  inquire  at  the 
portals  :  What  is  the  nature  of  art  ?  What  is  its  aim  ?  The  fine  arts 
are  all  the  children  of  beauty  ;  they  are  born  of  emotion  and  speak 
from  soul  to  soul  by  the  feelings  they  evoke  as  well  as  by  the  beauty 
they  interpret. 

Music  is  beautiful  tone-expression.  Painting  is  beautiful  color- 
spreading. 

"The  true  work  of  art  is  a  shadow  of  the  Divine  perfection,"  says 
Michael  Angelo. 

It  is  in  a  lesser  degree  what  Wordsworth  claims  for  poetry — "  the 
breath  and  finer  spirit  of  a  nation  " — the  embodiment  of  its  prevaiHng 
ideas  and  affections  in  architecture,  in  sculpture,  or  on  canvas ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  artist  interprets  this  inner  meaning  to  that  extent 
is  his  art  a  true  reflection  of  his  age.  The  Madonnas  of  Raphael 
breathe  the  monastic  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  just  as  truly  as  do  the 
manuscripts  of  that  time.  But  the  heart  must  be  all  alive  and  sen- 
sitive before  the  imagination  can  conceive  extremes  of  rapture  and 
pain,  before  it  can  receive  the  images  which  the  artists  alchemy  trans- 
mutes into  the  glowing  canvas. 

Then,  when  some  artist,  like  Corot  or  Millet,  obeys  all  the  laws  of 
beauty,  the  brush  becomes  as  full  of  color  as  the  summer  itself,  and 
men  exclaim.  This  is  art !  In  all  ages  the  soul  has  gone  out  to  the 
ideal,  to  the  true  ;  in  all  generations  men  have  loved  the  beautiful  to 
some  degree.  Now  beauty  is  simply  the  outer  proof  of  an  inner 
perfection.  To  disclose  this  inner  beauty,  to  ennoble  while  touching 
the  spirit  of  man,  this  is  the  aim  of  all  true  art. 

Though  we  may  be  forever  fated  to  dwell  in  the  lowlands  of  the 
commonplace,  yet  it  is  well  that  the  soul  should  at  times  fling  aside 
the  dust  of  earthly  things.  If  we  but  once  ascend  the  mountain 
heights  of  the  Ideal,  but  once  yield  our  spirit  wholly  to  the  divine 
influences  of  beauty,  all  life  must  be  stronger  and  purer  thereby. 

To  the  true,  the  heaven-born  artist,  every  fluttering  leaf,  every  nod- 
dftig  flower,  whispers  the  one  word — beauty.  To  him  all  the  world  is 
one  grand  picture-gallery,  radiant  with  the  glories  of  mountain,  sea 
and  sky ;  aglow  with  the  wondrous  pictures  morning  and  evening 
paint  along  the  horizon.     In  this  sanctuary  he  is  the  high-priest. 

He  gazes  into  that  vast  dome  where  Arcturus  and  Orion  forever 
glance,  he  sees  the  "smoking"  hills,  and  the  nearer  beauty  of 
forest  and  stream  and  glade-^the  whole  "  visible  garment  of  God  " — 
and  in  the  ecstasy  of  his  soul  he  exclaims  : 

"  Earth  is  crammed  with  heaven 
And  every  common  bush's  afire  with  God." 
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The  great  heart,  the  clear,  deep-seeing  eye  !     It  is  this  that  discloses 
the  inner  harmony  of  things  ;  what  nature  meant. 
It  is  the  artist's  first  gift,  as  it  is  the  poet's. 

With  the  advent  of  man  after  the  great  glacial  period,  history  began 
and  art  became  possible. 

The  cave  or  cliff-dweller  left,  as  his  contribution  to  art,  a  few  rude 
carvings  and  sketches  on  bone,  horn,  or  mammoth  tusk.  Artistically 
considered,  these  first  faint  gropings  after  art  are  not  of  great  value, 
but  historically  they  fix  the  dawn  of  art  at  a  very  early  period. 

Among  the  ancients  the  Egyptians  showed  remarkable  skill  in  art, 
but  it  was  in  "  Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts  "  that  pagan 
art  reached  its  highest  consummation  about  442  B.(^  But  that  con- 
summation was  not  in  pictoral  art.     It  was  in  sculpture. 

There  is  an  old  rhyme  extant : 

' '  Xeuxis  fonde  first  the  portrature, 
And  Prometheus  the  sculpture." 

But  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  were  the  greatest  exponents  of  Grecian 
art.  Phidias'  statues  exhibit  the  greatest  sublimity,  his  name  is  indis- 
solubly  linked  with  that  of  Pericles  and  with  the  golden  age  of  Greece, 
and  after  more  than  2,000  years  his  works  still  remain  the  despair  of 
living  artists. 

The  art  of  the  Greeks  can  be  traced  to  their  religion,  which  was 
the  deification  of  nature  and  of  man.  Beauty  of  form  and  majesty  of 
intellect  were  their  highest  ideals.  Their  gods  and  goddesses  became 
the  ideals  of  all  true  artists.  To  express  the  form  divine  statuary  was 
the  best  adapted  ;  therefore  we  find  that  sculpture  became  the  national 
medium  and  the  central  art  among  the  Hellenic  race. 

Christianity  resorts  to  painting  as  the  best  adapted  to  express  the 
infinite  ;  hence  painting  is  the  central  art  of  modern  civilization. 
Greek  art  is  the  perfect  fruit  of  the  religion  of  Homer ;  Italian  art 
is  the  perfect  fruit  of  the  religion  of  the  Nazarene.  Grecian  art  is 
therefore  more  expressive.  Christian  art  is  more  suggestive.  The  one 
is  satisfaction,  the  other  is  aspiration. 

This  brilliant  outburst  of  Grecian  art  was  succeeded  by  the  intel- 
lectual darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  all  art  expression,  except  architectural  art,  is  wanting.  But  this 
monastic  gloom  was  beneficent,  and  when  art  again  emerges  the  transi- 
tion is  complete — the  renaissance  is  accomplished — art  has  become 
Christian  and  has  moved  her  sanctuaries  across  the  Adriatic  into  Italy. 
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And  now  the  cathedrals,  instead  of  the  pagan  temples,  become  the 
sacred  repositories  of  art.  The  seraphs  and  angels  of  Raphael 
replace  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Phidias. 

In  141 1  the  Venetian  painter,  Van  Eyck,  first  used  a  siccitive  oil, 
which  revolutionized  the  art  of  painting. 

After  this  the  world  was  ready  for  her  great  painters,  the  instrument 
for  their  genius  was  prepared  for  them,  and  in  the  15th  and  i6th  cen- 
turies we  have  the  great  Italian  painters,  Raphael,  Titian,  Michael 
Angelo,  Correggio,  Veronese  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  spirit  of 
their  art  was  eminently  religious  in  character,  and  the  great  number  of 
matchless  portraits  and  madonnas  which  adorn  the  Vatican  and  the 
great  art  galleries  of  Europe — the  Louvre,  the  Ufifizi  and  the  Pitti— are 
their  creations..  Of  these  the  "  Mona  Lisa,"  which  Da  Vinci  was 
fourteen  years  painting,  is  much  admired,  while  the  "  Sistine  Madonna," 
by  Raphael,  is  said  to  be  the  finest. 

But  genius  recognizes  no  boundaries,  and  heeds  not  time  nor  space, 
so  at  half  a  continent's  remove  from  Italy,  a  coal  from  the  same 
divine  fire  was  laid  upon  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  fanned  that  coal  into 
flame,  and  thus  inspired  painted  pictures  that  are  immortal. 

That  man  was  Velasquez,  the  Court  painter  of  Madrid.  He  was 
born  in  1465,  dying  in  1523.  He  painted  over  two  hundred  pictures, 
chiefly  landscapes  and  portraits.  Velasquez's  cotor  is  unrivalled,  and 
his  works  are  more  studied  to-day  by  the  devotee  of  art  than  those  of 
any  other  of  the  old  masters. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  portrait-painting  was  the  great  art,  and 
obtained  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Flemish* 
painters — Ruben,  Van  Dyck,  the  great  Dutch  painter,  Rembrandt, 
and  the  Spanish,  Murillo. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  we  have  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  famous 
English  portrait  painter,  and  Turner,  the  great  landscapist  and  the 
world's  most  brilliant  colorist.  Turner  is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and 
one  whose  genius  that  great  prophet  of  beauty,  Ruskin,  admired 
exceedingly,  and  of  whom  he  says  :  "  No  other  great  landscape  painter 
has  yet  lived." 

But  in  art,  as  in  other  institutions,  empire-spreading  is  not  unknown, 
the  domains  as  well  as  the  subjects  are  constantly  extending,  and  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century  a  very  high  type  of  art  has  existed  in  all 
countries  of  Europe,  in  Japan  and  in  America. 

Nor  is  art  longer  confined  to  the  great  ones,  and  the  great  places  of 
the  earth,  but,  owing  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Ruskin,  it  has  become 
generally  diffusive.     This  revival  and  diffusion  of  art  is  a  significant 
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feature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  classic  days  the  jealous  hand  of 
Athena  swept  all  art-treasures  into  her  temples,  and  in  mediseval  times 
the  great  princes  and  prelates  did  as  much  for  the  palaces  and 
cathedrals,  but  now  the  humblest  home  has  something  to  foster  this 
art  life,  if  it  be  only  a  cheap  print  or  an  illustrated  paper.  Through 
beauty's  morning-gate  God  is  awakening  some  of  the  dormant  feelings 
of  man. 

This  century  has  witnessed  two  great  movements  in  art — the 
Brabizon  school  in  P'rance  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  in  England.  Of 
these  the  Barbizon  stands  first  in  time  as  in  its  peculiar  excellencies. 
This  school  corresponds  to  the  romantic  school  in  literature,  and  is  in 
fact  sometimes  known  as  the  "school  of  1830." 

It  originated  with  a  coterie  of  young  artists,  poor  in  material  things, 
but  rich  in  the  possession  of  the  greater  endowment  of  lofty  ideas  and 
great  simple  natures  vibrant  with  purest  artistic  feeling.  So  leav- 
ing the  gay  world  for  art's  sake,  they  settled  down  in  the  little 
village  of  Barbizon  "  far  from  the  maddening  crowd,"  but  near  the 
grand  old  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Here  they  lived  their  simple, 
frugal  lives,  close  to  nature,  true  to  their  ideals  of  life  and  of  art, 
dreaming  their  dreams  under  the  blue  skies  of  Barbizon.  The  trees 
whispered  their  secrets  to  them,  the  humble  life  of  the  peasant 
unfolded  before  them,  and  the  world  has  such  pictures  as  Millet's 
•' Angelus,' and  the  "Man  with  the  Hoe,"  those  exquisite  germs  of 
Corot ;  "  Orpheus  "  and  "The  Dance  of  the  Nymphs  "  ;  and  the  bril- 
liant landscapes  of  Rousseau,  D'Aubigny,  and  Diaz. 

Of  this  school,  Millet  and  "  Old  Corot,"  as  the  artists  affectionately 
call  him  in  their  Bohemian  way,  were  "  the  choice  and  master  spirits," 
as  they  also  were  of  the  century. 

The  history  of  art  in  France  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  is  a 
brilliant  one.  Of  her  earlier  painters  Meissonier  was  the  greatest. 
His  subjects  are  mostly  military  ;  four  of  these  compose  the  famous 
Napoleon  cycle.  His  proportions  are  excellent,  but  the  technique  of 
his  art  is  unique.  From  the  General  himself  to  the  buttons  on  his  uni- 
form, all  is  wrought  with  the  finessess  and  careful  regard  to  minuteness 
of  detail  of  a  miniature  painter.  His  great  picture,  "1807,"  which 
shows  Napoleon  reviewing  his  guards,  is  well  hung  in  one  of  the 
galleries  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York.  In  an 
adjoining  gallery  is  another  of  the  great  French  pictures— a  world- 
famed  one — Rosa  Bonheur's  "  Horse  Fair." 

Rosa  Bonheur,  whose  death  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  was  the  great 
animal  painter  of  the  century.     Until  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety,  she 
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devoted  herself  exclusively  to  art,  and  her  country  recognizing  her 
great  genius,  tried  to  reward  the  glory  she  brought  it,  by  showering  its 
proudest  distinctions  upon  her. 

The  Ex- Empress  Eugenie,  with  her  own  fair  hands,  bestowed  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  upon  this  gifted  woman,  yet  in  paying 
this  tribute  to  genius,  did  not  royalty  honor  itself  &vQn  more  ? 

And  now  there  remains  our  own  British  School  of  contemporary 
artists — the  Pre-Raphaelites,  and  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  most 
notable  younger  artists  of  the  century :  George  Frederick  Watts,  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  Sir  John  Millais,  Sir 
Edward  Poynter,  President  of  Royal  Academy,  and  Sir  Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema.  These,  whose  names  are  familiar  to  everyone,  repre- 
sent the  British  art  ideals  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
the  British  School  of  Art  of  yesterday. 

Only  four  survive.  Millais'  and  Leighton's  last  picture  is  painted, 
the  last  palette  set,  the  last  tube  twisted  and  dried. 

The  most  interesting  things  about  Poynter  are  his  family  connec- 
tions with  Kipling  and  Burne-Jones.  Poynter's  drawing  is  excellent, 
it  recalls  Landseer,  but  his  painting  is  faulty.  It  is  as  a  scholar  in  the 
history  of  art,  a  connoisseur,  and  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
that  he  is  esteemed. 

Watts  and  Burne-Jones  are  highly  idealistic  in  their  treatment  of 
art,  and  Burne-Jones  is  undoubtedly  the  English  artist  who  has  exer- 
cised the  greatest  influence  over  his  generation.  The  public  spirit  of 
Watts  is  on  a  par  with  his  lofty  idealism.  He  does  not  sell  his  pic- 
tures, but  usually  presents  them  to  the  National  Gallery.  Among 
these  are  splendid  portraits  of  Gladstone,  Browning,  Carlyle,  Swin- 
burne and  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Millais  is  in  every  way  the  opposite  of  Watts.  Watts  is  self-taught, 
Millais  was  trained  for  his  profession  from  the  age  ot  eight.  Watts  is 
visionary ;  Millais  was  the  most  material  and  the  most  popular  of 
British  favorites.  Watts  is  a  seer,  a  poet,  a  man  of  thoughts,  with  a 
head  like  Titian's  or  Da  Vinci's ;  Millais  was  a  sportsman,  a  man  of 
the  world  with  the  healthy,  handsome  person  of  the  well-fed  English- 
man. Aside  from  his  art,  Millais  had  an  interesting  personality.  He 
had  come  in  touch  with  all  the  famous  Englishmen  of  the  day.  As  a 
boy,  he  saw  Wordsworth  ;  as  a  man,  he  had  the  friendship  of  Beacons- 
field,  John  Bright  and  Gladstone.  He  knew  Charles  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  and  Matthew  Arnold.  He  painted  excellent  portraits  of 
Tennyson  and  Carlyle.  Some  of  his  best  known  pictures  are : 
"Bubbles,"  "The  Princes  in  the  Tower,"  and  "The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer." 
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Sir  Frederick  Leighton  differed  from  both  Watts  and  Millais.  He 
was  a  courtly,  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  a  follower  of  the  great 
Italian  artists.  He  was  a  classical  scholar,  a  good  writer,  an  eloquent 
speaker,  a  linguist,  a  sculptor,  and,  as  that  most  eccentric  painter. 
Whistler,  cruelly  said,  "  paints  too." 

Leighton's  subjects  are  largely  mythological  in  character.  "The 
Garden  of  the  Hesperides,"  "  Hercules  wrestling  with  Death  for  the 
body  of  Alcestes,"  and  "  Perseus  and  Andromeda,"  were  his  best 
pictures  at  the  World's  Fair  of  1893. 

Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema  is  the  classic  painter  of  the  school. 
"  Of  the  glory  that  was  Greece  and  of  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome  " 
there  is  no  greater  living  exponent  in  pictorial  art.  Tadema  has  never 
visited  Greece,  yet  his  pictures  are  vivid  portrayals  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
ancient  classical  period  with  its  graceful  women  and  stately  men,  its 
brilliant  sky,  gleaming  marbles  and  gorgeous  flowers.  Indeed,  so 
closely  has  his  work  become  identified  with  the  blue  skies  and  white 
marble  of  Greece  and  Rome  that  the  public  would  scarcely  accept  a 
picture  from  his  brush  if  it  did  not  somewhere  catch  a  glimpse  of 
these  usual  concomitants.  Tadema's  pictures,  like  exquisite  cameos, 
are  highly  polished,  and  they  have  the  ideal  grace  and  harmony  of 
ancient  sculpture.  Their  names  indicate  their  classical  character.  A 
few  of  the  best  are  :  "  Sappho,"  "  The  Shrine  of  Venus,"  "A  Reading 
from  Homer,"  "The  Sculpture  Gallery,"  "A  Roman  Family,"  "The 
Coliseum,"  and  "  The  Vintage  Festival." 

The  incoming  tide  of  art  points  to  portraits,  figure  and  mural  paint 
ing  and  illustrating.  Of  the  younger  men  who  are  riding  the  topmost 
crest  of  the  wave  at  present,  I  might  merely  mention  :  Orchardson, 
the  English  painter ;  Guthrie,  Lavery  and  Walton,  of  the  Glasgow 
School,  landscape  and  portrait  painters  ;  Whistler,  the  American  and 
most  original  of  painters,  now  residing  in  Paris  ;  Sargent,  in  London  ; 
Tissot,  Benjamin,  Constant,  Chartran  and  Buvret,  in  France ;  Homer 
Watson,  Carl  Ahrens,  George  Reid,  Mary  H.  Raid,  and  Gertrude  E. 
Spurr,  among  Canadians. 

In  illustrations,  Abbey,  the  famous  English  illustrator  of  Shakes- 
peare, stands  easily  first.  His  illustratioris  alone  bring  him  $20,000  a 
year.  Next  comes  Gibson,  who  has  depicted  the  American  girl  with 
such  felicity  that  her  grace  and  charm  are  known  the  world  over. 
Irving  R.  Wiles,  Smedley,  Howard  Pyle,  Frost  and  Gibson  are  popu- 
lar American  magazine  illustrators.  On  these  younger  artists  the  art 
of  the  World's  Fair  exerted  a  powerful  influence.  In  that  magnifi- 
cent art  palace  was  the  •' artist's  consecration  and  his  dream."     In 
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the  different  splendid  galleries  the  best  modern  artists  were  repre- 
sented. Then  there  was  the  U.  S.  loan  collection,  that  holy  place 
which  I  almost  hesitate  to  enter.  Let  us  tread  softly.  There  are 
great  pictures  here.  A  whole  lifetime  of  mingled  hope  and  despair 
throbs  within  these  frames.  Velasquez,  Rubens,  Corot  and  Cazan 
are  around  us.  We  are  with  the  world's  masters  !  To  some,  alas  ! 
Fame  came  too  late  ! 

It  is  said  only  a  poet  can  read  Shelley,  so  it  seems  to  me  only  one 
with  the  art-gift  could  depict  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  gems  in  this 
gallery.  Art  is  so  warm,  so  alluring,  yet  so  elusive,  and  language  is 
such  a  cold  unsympathetic  medium.  So  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
them,  but  shall  merely  say,  in  this  gallery  the  art  lovers  lingered 
longest,  and  when  the  guard's  "  Five  o'clock  !  Time  to  close  !  "  was 
heard,  it  was  a  silent  slow-moving  throng  that  passed  thro'  the  portals 
and  between  the  grand  colonnades  of  the  Art  Palace.  Their  faces 
had  the  rapt  intenseness  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  sunset  will  sometimes 
call  forth,  when  the  soul  seems  to  shake  off  its  earthly  bands  and  to 
escape  for  a  little  while  into  the  realm  of  the  purely  ideal,  the  expres- 
sion we  see,  too,  in  those  who  have  been  under  the  divine  spell  of 
some  grand  oratorio  or  master  musician.  Their  deep  silence  was  the 
profoundest  tribute  art  could  receive. 

Vina  A.  Lackni':r,  '02. 


Problems,  and  a  Student^s  Attitude  to  Them. 

( Continued. ) 


TT  AVING  discussed  what  I  regard  as  the  only  legitimate  method 
*^  *■  of  raising  problems,  I  may  now  suggest  a  few  thoughts  on  the 
three  greatest  problems,  according  to  Kant,  which  can  be  raised.  He 
designated  these  as  "  God,  Freedom,  Immortality,"  and  we  may  follow 
his  terminology  here,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  named,  in  which, 
perhaps,  the  term  Objectivity  will  suggest  the  broader  phase  of  the 
problem  better  than  the  term  God. 

It  would  be  both  presumptuous  and  foolish  if  my  purpose  in  saying 
a  few  words  on  these  great  problems  were  of  the  nature  of  offering  a 
solution  for  them.  Nothing  is  further  from  my  intention.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  be  quite  possible  to  suggest  something  on  these  problems,  even 
to  the  casual  reader,  which  may  be  helpful  in  enabling  him  to  decide 
whether  he  has  them  as  live  issues  at  all  ;  and,  if  he  has,  in  enabling 
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him  to  decide  what  his  problems  of  Objectivity,  Freedom  and  Immor- 
tality really  are. 

We  take  the  problems  then  in  the  order  named  :  (i)  Objectivity, 
(2)  Freedom,  (3)  Immortality. 

In  approaching  Objectivity  as  a  problem  I  am  compelled  to  restrict 
the  discussion  to  the  views  of  those  who  would  regard  objectivity  as 
necessarily  implying  externality  to  any  individual  experience,  or 
independence  of  consciousness.  The  problem  of  Objectivity  for  these 
thinkers  is  to  prove  the  existence  or  reality  of:  (i)  a  world  of  matter, 
(2)  other  "  persons,"  (3)  God,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  which  each 
one  experiences,  or  of  which  he  is  conscious.  That  is,  the  problem 
for  these  men  is  to  proceed  from  something  "  within  "  consciousness 
or  mind,  to  something  "  outside  of"  consciousness  or  mind  ;  and  the 
objectivity  of  the  "  things  "  so  proven  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
outside  of,  and  independent  of,  consciousness,  at  least,  they  are  so 
spoken  of ;  that  they  cannot  be  so  conceived  or  thought  is  evident, 
since  conception  or  thought  is  a  conscious  process.  Here,  then,  is 
seen  at  once  a  problem  in  the  very  conception  of  what  objectivity 
means — i.e.^  Objectivity  meaning  independence  of  consciousness,  and 
the  simple  fact  of  thinking  of  such  a  condition,  being  flatly  contra- 
dictory. (It  is  necessary  that  one  be  careful  to  notice  that  objectivity 
does  not  refer  at  all,  except  in  the  very  crudest  thought,  to  externality 
to  the  body.  It  is  true  that  the  term  "external  world  "  is  commonly 
used  as  if  the  limits  of  the  body  were  the  dividing  lines  between 
external  and  internal,  but  a  moment's  thought  ought  to  convince 
any  one  that  objectivity  is  possessed  as  much  by  the  body  as  by 
any  other  so-called  object.) 

This  break  then  being  noticed  between  consciousness  and  that 
which  is  referred  to  as  external  to  consciousness,  the  attempt  is  com- 
monly made  to  proceed,  by  means  of  causality,  from  the  facts  of 
consciousness,  to  matter  and  God.  The  process  of  proving  "  other 
persons "  is  practically  the  same,  but  slightly  more  complicated, 
because  of  the  use  made  of  analogy.  Now,  two  difficulties  are  evident, 
in  this  method  of  proof.  The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that  causality 
is  itself  at  least  as  great  a  problem  as  objectivity  ;  the  second  is 
that  on  any  conception  of  causality  there  must  be  similarity 
in  cause  and  effect,  and  in  the  case  of  the  proof  of  objectivity 
as  conceived  by  these  thinkers,  it  is  evident  that  just  this  feature  is 
lacking  entirely,  for,  if  there  were  the  requisite  similarity  it  is  evident 
that  the  objectivity  proven  would  be  only  another  form  of  subjectivity 
or  consciousness. 
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We  may  well  ask  then,  "  Is  this  problem  of  objectivity  well 
founded  ? "  That  there  are  contradictions  to  solve  is  evident,  but 
whether  they  are  contradictions  which  have  arisen  through  mere  sup- 
positions, or  whether  they  are  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
facts  of  experience,  may  very  well  be  made  the  subject  of  the  most 
careful  thought.  My  conviction  is  that  they  have  not  been  derived 
from  experience,  but,  rather,  arise  because  of  presuppositions  as  to 
what  Objectivity  and  Causality  mean. 

The  next  problem  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  "Freedom." 

The  mere  mention  of  the  problem  of  the  "  Freedom  of  the  Will  "  is 
quite  enough  to  cause  those  who  have  studied  the  question  somewhat 
to  shake  their  heads  very  doubtfully,  and  those  who  have  not  studied 
it,  to  expect  a  brief  and  pointed  answer  as  a  serviceable  solution.  We 
are  here  in  a  realm  in  which  one  must  move  with  great  care,  for 
tremendous  consequences  are  supposed  to  hang  on  one's  conclusion  ; 
and  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  millions  of  intelligent  people 
who  do  not  even  know  that  there  is  such  a  problem.  I  can  only  take 
this  as  signifying  that  the  problem  of  "  Freedom  "  is  not  forced  upon 
one  in  experience  or  consciousness  itself,  but  is  reached  only  after  a 
process  of  thought.  My  task  is  to  examine  the  process  of  thought  and 
the  presuppositions  by  which  this  problem  is  reached. 

From  the  time  of  Bacon,  Hobbes  and  Locke,  there  has  been  a 
succession  of  thinkers  in  English  philosophy  who  have,  with  many 
minor  modifications,  held  to  the  principle,  "  all  knowledge  comes 
from  experience,"  and  this  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  every  fact  in 
consciousness  was  absolutely  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  bodily 
organism,  and,  in  many  cases,  in  the  "  external  "  objects.  These  objects 
caused  ideas,  and  these  ideas  were  merely  particular  and  individual, 
absolutely  independent  of  all  other  ideas  in  their  real  bemg.  These 
ideas  were  related  by  association  with  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  ; 
they  had  each  a  certain  "  force  "  in  consciousness,  which  was  to  be 
traced  in  some  way  to  the  bodily  processes  ;  and  these  ideas  were  so 
related  to  these  processes  that  "  pains  are  the  correlatives  of  actions 
injurious  to  the  organism,  while  pleasures  are  the  correlatives  of  actions 
conducive  to  its  welfare."  On  this  general  scheme  the  conclusion  was 
easily  reached  that  "  will "  was  merely  the  play  of  these  motive 
"  forces,"  of  which  the  strongest  in  every  case  determined  the  act, 
which,  further,  was  conceived  as,  essentially,  muscular  movement.  It 
thus  came  to  be  stated  that  will  is  but  one  link  in  the  chain  of  cause 
and  effect,  and,  therefore,  it  is  as  little  "free  "  as  any  occurrence  in 
the  physical  world. 
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Opposed  to  this  view  there  grew  up  a  school  of  thinkers  who  con- 
tended that  there  was  freedom  because  of  the  "power  of  choice,"  that 
is,  "  I  am  conscious  of  a  power  to  do  differently  than  I  do,"  or,  stated 
more  concretely,  "  A  "  and  "  B  "  are  alternatives,  I  choose  "  A,"  but 
am  conscious  that  I  have  the  power  to  choose  "  B,"  while  all  the 
conditions  are  exactly  the  same.  Thus,  will  was  set  over  against  every- 
thing in  the  physical  world  by  the  fact  that  causality  does  not 
hold  in  choice,  but  there  is  a  "liberty  of  indifference." 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  views,  some  of  them  very  significant 
indeed,  but  I  have  not  space  in  which  to  discuss  them.  To  the  opin- 
ions of  two  men,  however,  I  must  refer  very  briefly.  Prof.  T.  H.  Green, 
in  his  "  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,"  has  done  much  to  clear  up  the  real 
nature  of  the  question  at  issue  in  Freedom,  but  in  so  far  as  he  has 
succeeded,  it  has  been  in  showing  that  the  foundations  of  both  of  the 
views  above  noted  are  incorrect,  and,  therefore,  that  neither  side  has  a 
really  legitimate  problem.  The  late  Professor  Young,  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  himself  an  avowed  believer  in  "Freedom,"  has  clearly 
shown  that  the  "  Liberty  of  Indifference  "  view  is  thoroughly  incorrect, 
and  that  we  have  not  the  consciousness  therein  claimed  of  a  power  to 
do  what  we  did  not  do  ;  and  that  the  "  Deterministic  "  view  is  equally 
incorrect  in  its  contentions. 

All  that  I  wish  to  show  is  that  before  one  can  legitimately  raise  the 
problem  of  freedom  above  noticed,  he  must  have  critically  examined 
the  following:  (i)  Causality  and  its  applicability  to  will;  (2)  the. 
bodily  processes  as  the  causes  of  ideas  ;  (3)  the  meaning  of  the  self 
or  ego  as  an  actuality  in  experience — and  all  this  in  the  light  of  the 
fact,  that  in  the  experience  of  every  moment,  as  people  go  about  their 
tasks,  there  is  no  problem  of  freedom — i.e.,  there  is  no  such  contradic- 
tion as  that  stated  between  freedom  and  necessity,  to  be  solved — and, 
therefore,  that  this  problem  is  not  contained  in  the  facts  of  experience 
themselves,  but  can  only  be  reached,  if  at  all,  through  a  process  of 
thought  which,  as  I  have  indicated,  has  as  its  foundation,  hypotheses 
which  are  themselves  at  least  as  great  problems  as  freedom  itself  is. 
It  is  worth  while,  then,  to  explain  the  basis  and  source  of  the  problem 
of  freedom  before  spending  one's  energies  in  trying  to  solve  it. 

I  need  devote  but  few  words  to  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of 
"Immortality,"  not  indeed,  because  the  point  merits  less  attention, 
than  others,  but  solely  because  what  I  wish  to  suggest  on  the  subject 
may  be  very  briefly  stated. 

The  problem  of  immortality,  as  ordinarily  discussed,  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows  :     "  Does  mind,  consciousness,  or  experience  cease 
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when  the  functioning  of  the  bodily  organism  ceases  ?  "  or,  differently 
expressed,  "  Is  consciousness  absolutely  dependent  on  the  functioning 
of  the  body  ?  "  If  experience  be  completely  dependent  on  the  func- 
tioning of  the  body  it  is  logical  and  evidently  correct  to  conclude  that 
it  cannot  exist  when  those  functions  cease  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impossible  to  state  a  really  causal  connection  between  the  brain,  etc., 
and  consciousness,  it  is  not  only  impossible  to  deny  immortality,  but^ 
even  further  and  more  vital,  it  is  impossible  to  logically  raise  the 
problem  of  the  being  of  consciousness  after  the  death  of  the  body  at  all. 

On  the  problem  above  suggested  I  can  only  make  a  brief  statement 
here,  but  this  may  be  sufificient  for  the  purpose.  No  present-day 
psychologist  of  any  repute  would  state  that  a  causal  relation  has  been, 
or  can  be,  established  between  brain-movement  and  sensations ;  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  psychologists  are  careful  to  state  at  the  outset  that 
no  such  relation  has  direct  applicability  to  the  facts.  That  is,  we  can 
find  no  necessary  connection  whatever  between  the  fact  that,  for 
example,  red,  physically  considered,  is  so  and  so  many  vibrations,' 
physiologically  considered,  is  such  and  such  a  chemical  process  on 
the  retina,  etc.,  and  the  fact  that  what  I  see  is  not  vibration  or  move- 
ment at  all,  but  color,  and,  further,  that  special  color.  If  the  causal 
relation  is  not  applicable  to  such  facts  much  less  can  any  one  hold 
that  all  mathematical  reasoning  is  causally  related  to  bodily  processes, 
and  still  less  can  one  reasonably  suggest  that  man's  belief,  either  as  a 
special  content,  or  as  a  function  of  consciousness,  can  be  reduced  in 
any  way  to  an  absolute  dependence  on  the  body.  The  fact,  then, 
must  be  accepted  no  matter  how  revolutionary  it  may  seem  in  our 
thinking,  that  the  facts  of  consciousness  or  experience  cannot  be  said 
to  be  absolutely  dependent  on  the  body,  and  in  this  statement  we 
have  fully  in  mind  the  fact  that  many  mental  processes  can  be  correlated 
with  bodily  changes.  From  this  standpoint,  then,  the  problem  of 
immortality  cannot  be  raised. 

I  may,  however,  go  one  step  further  into  the  realm  of  actual  fact. 
In  the  facts  of  daily  experience  the  question  of  immortality  has  no 
being,  that  is,  the  fact  of  being  conscious  or  of  having  experiences 
does  not  in  itself  raise  the  problem  ;  and,  further,  we  can  never  be 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  at  some  time  consciousness  shall  cease, 
that  is,  the  cessation  of  consciousness  is  never  under  any  circum- 
stances a  possible  fact  of  consciousness  or  experience. 

The  problem  of  immortality,  then,  if  raised  at  all,  must  be  raised 

on  some  purely  hypothetical  basis,  in  which  case  the  problem  is  no 

'  more  valid  than  the  hypothesis  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  the 
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real  subject  demanding  our  thought  would,  in  that  case,  be  the 
hypothesis  rather  than  the  problem  built  on  it. 

In  this  merely  outline  discussion  of  these  three  so-called  problems 
I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  ordinary  problems  of  Objectivity, 
Freedom,  and  Immortality  are  not  real  problems  at  all,  for  they  have 
no  direct  foundation  in  the  facts  of  life  or  experience,  and,  therefore, 
they  are  not  legitimately  raised ;  and,  further,  the  statement  of  them 
ordinarily  contains  certain  contradictions.  I  have  no  desire  to  lead 
any  one  to  suppose  that  there  are  not  great  problems  of  the  most  vital 
importance  raised  by  the  facts  of  consciousness,  for  there  are,  but 
these  three  problems,  as  commonly  stated,  are  not  of  this  number; 
nor  would  I  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  "  God,"  "  Freedom," 
and  "Immortality"  may  not  fittingly  be  chosen  as  terms  to  express 
the  great  issues  which  are  raised  as  legitimate  problems,  for  if  the 
meaning  of  these  terms  be  changed  and  they  defined  so  that  they 
suit  the  true  problems,  we  may  use  them  if  we  will. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  in  writing  this  essay  I  have  sought  to 
make  two  points  clear  : 

1.  That  only  those  problems  which  are  founded  in  the  facts  of 
experience  or  consciousness  are  real  problems  worthy  the  thought  of 
earnest  men. 

2.  That  a  student  must,  in  order  to  be  sincere  and  progressive,  at 
some  time  break  from  the  past  sufificiently  to  ask  a  reason  for  the 
problems  which  he  has  presented  to  him  ;  that  is,  he  must  either 
make  them  his  problems,  the  solution  of  which  is  necessary  in  order 
that  he  may  fully  know  what  he  himself  is,  or  he  must  decline  to 
waste  his  time  and  energy  in  merely  fruitless  "  logic  chopping  "  in 
connection  with  questions  which  have  no  rational  foundation. 

To  be  a  student  means  more  than  to  attend  a  college  or  university. 

There  are  many  real  students  who  have  not  been  able  to  attend  a 

college  lecture,  and,  unfortunately,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  there 

are  many  who  are  often  seen  in  the  college  lecture-room  who  have 

not  the  earnestness  in  life  to  rise  to  their  opportunities,  and  endeavor 

either  to  raise  cr  solve  any  problem  whatsoever,  which  is  of  really  vital 

interest.    For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  term  "  problem  " 

before  we  can  define  the  term  "  student,"  and  in  so  doing  it  may  be 

evident  that  a  student  may  be  briefly  defined  as  "  an  earnest  thinker," 

and  in  this  concise  statement  a  student's  attitude  to  problems  is 

sufficiently  stated. 

Albert  H.  Abbott. 
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lEbitonaL 

WITH  this  issue  we  close  the  publication  of  Acta  Victoriana  for 
the  year  1 899- 1 900.  The  Board  in  October  last  entered  upon  its 
work  with  bright  prospects,  and  for  three  months  did  its  utmost  to  publish 
a  journal  worthy  of  the  students  of  Victoria  University.  But  the  Christ- 
mas number  proved  a  financial  disaster  from  which  it  was  impossible  to 
rise,  and,  consequently,  it  was  necessary  during  the  remaining  months  of 
the  year  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  magazine.  The  disappointment  to  the 
readers  and  friends  of  the  Journal  could  be  no  greater  than  that  to  the 
Board  itself.  But  regrets  are  useless,  save  to  warn  those  who  now 
assume  the  responsibilities  to  escape  the  errors  which  destroyed  the  hopes 
of  their  predecessors.  In  Mr.  J.  L.  Stewart,  '01,  as  Editor-in-Chief,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wood,  '01,  Business  Manager  for  1900-01,  the  students  have 
capable  and  conscientious  workers,  and,  despite  the  partial  defeat  of  our 
efforts  in  the  past,  we  bespeak  for  them,  in  the  coming  year,  the  greatest 
success  in  the  history  of  our  College  Journal. 

The  members  of  the  century  class  have  already  dispersed  throughout 
Canada  to  begin  the  life-work  which  now  confronts  them.  To  be  a 
graduate  of  1900  is  a  privilege  indeed  ;  but  it  is  a  privilege  with  tremendous 
responsibilities.  Standing  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new  century,  so 
fair  in  prospect,  so  potential  in  achievement,  shall  not  each  pause  and 
consider  before  plunging  into  the  vortex  of  humanity  about  him  ?  A 
"  vortex,"  did  we  say  ?  No,  not  a  vortex,  sure  and  inevitable  in  its  fatal  pro- 
cess ;  but,  rather,  an  ocean,  where,  baffled  and  storm-tossed,  he  may  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Pilot  ride  safely  into  harbor,  bringing  with  him  the 
wrecks  of  many  barques  too  frail  to  withstand  alone  the  surging  waves  of 
the  ocean  depths.  Fellow  members  of  the  century  class,  your  life  is 
before  you  !  What  shall  it  be  ?  What  shall  it  give  of  its  potentialities  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the.  coming  century?  What  shall  it  give  of  its 
culture  to  the  depraved,  of  its  intellect  to  the  illiterate,  of  its  sympathy  to 
the  discouraged,  of  its  ideals  to  the  aimless,  of  its  love  to  the  lonely,  of 
itself — its  life — to  the  lifeless  ?  The  future  is  yours  to  mould  and  fashion  as 
you  will.  Be  true  to  self;  develop  the  Christ-germ  within  you;  give  to 
humanity  your  best  service,  and  the  century  class  shall  leave  an  eternal 
mark  upon  the  world's  progress  towards  the  ideal.     Mizpah  ! 
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(personals  anb  lEycbanoes. 

Personals* 


[In  order  that  these  columns  may  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  we  would  urge  upon 
the  graduates  and  students  the  im,portance  of  forwarding ,  from  tim.e  to  time,  any  appropriat* 
and  interesting  items  that  may  com*  to  handJ] 

"\  1  7"E  have  been  informed  by  Dr.  Badgley  that  Mr.  G.  J.  Blewett,B.  A.,  of 
'97,  who  has  been  doing  post-graduate  work  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity during  the  past  year,  has  been  appointed  to  a  traveUing  fellowship. 
Mr.  Blewett  will  probably  spend  the  year  at  Oxford  University.  His 
career  as  a  student  in  Philosophy  has  been  exceptionally  brilliant, 
graduating  with  first-class  honors,  he  obtained  the  gold  medal  in 
Victoria  University,  and  also  the  Aberdeen  Medal  in  the  University  of 
Toronto,  the  highest  distinction  in  the  gift  of  the  University.  Mr. 
Blewett  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  pre-eminent  success. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Slaght,  B.A.,  of  the  class  of  '98,  a  first-class  honor 
man  and  gold  medalist  in  Philosophy  Victoria  University,  and  also 
Aberdeen  medalist  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  has  also  distinguished 
himself  by  carrying  off  one  of  the  Fogg  Scholarships  in  the  Theo- 
logical Department  of  Yale  University. 

Edward  Morrow,  '62,  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  in  Ontario, 
but  on  account  of  ill  health  was  obliged  to  remove  to  Winnipeg.  After 
a  short  time  in  the  Manitoba  Conference  he  returned  home  to  die  in 
his  native  township  of  Caven,  in  1881. 

A.  H.  Revnar,  '62,  spent  some  time  after  graduation  as  college 
tutor  in  Classics  and  French.  In  1866  he  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry and  became  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  Victoria.  He 
spent  the  next  two  years  in  Europe  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin,  Leip- 
zig and  Paris.  He  is  now  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Faculty 
of  Theology. 

John  Salmon,  '62,  had  a  curious  career.  Starting  life  as  a  Scotch 
sailor  lad,  he  worked  his  way  upwards,  secured  a  college  training  and 
embarked  in  the  Methodist  ministry  in  the  Montreal  Conference. 
Subsequently  he  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  later  he  became  an  Independent.  He  is  now  pastor  of 
Bethany  Chapel  on  University  Avenue,  Toronto. 
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W.  H.  ScHOFiELD,  '62,  became  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  in  this  calHng  he  labored  till  his  death  in  Lakefield,  in  1869.  He 
was  the  father  of  W.  H.  Schofield,  of  the  class  of  '89. 

George  Wright,  '62,  practised  medicine  in  Toronto  until  a  few 
years  ago,  when  he  removed  to  California,  where  he  died  quite 
recently. 

George  Young,  '62,  embarked  in  journalism  and  has  been  for 
years  editor  of  the  Trenton  Courier. 

T.  Adams,  '63,  was  for  some  years  classical  tutor  in  the  college.  He 
then  studied  medicine,  but  died  after  practising  only  a  few  months. 

H.  F.  Biggar,  '63,  is  an  eminent  physician  in  Cleveland,  O.  He  is 
a  homeopathist  of  note,  and  president  of  a  medical  college. 

John  Burwash,  '63,  entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  in  which  he 
remained  till  1870,  when  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  Mount 
Allison  University,  Sackville,  N.B.     In  1890  he  was  called  to  Victoria. 

W.  M.  Elliott,  '63,  was  for  a  time  a  High  school  teacher,  and  was 
engaged  in  various  parts  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba.  Later  he  entered 
the  insurance  business  and  settled  in  Deloraine,  Man. 

Henry  Hough,  '63,  adopted  journalism  as  his  profession,  and  was 
for  many  years  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Cobourg  World.  He  was 
for  twenty-five  years  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  commercial  enterprise  in  this  city. 

J.  E.  Howell,  '63,  became  a  Methodist  minister  and  is  now  at 
Beamsville,  in  the  Hamilton  Conference. 

William  Johnston,  '62>'>  became  a  teacher.  He  is  now  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  in  South  Leeds  and  Grenville,  and  resides 
in  Athens. 

David  Kennedy,  '63,  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  Methodist  min- 
ister. He  afterwards  held  the  position  of  Principal  of  the  Ladies' 
Academy  in  Sackville,  N.B.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Prin- 
cipal of  Stanstead  Theological  College. 

W.  H.  Lowe,  '63,  studied  law  and  began  practice  in  Bowmanville, 
where  he  died  many  years  ago. 

W.  F.  Metcalf,  '63,  son  of  the  famous  Elder  Metcalf,  adopted  law 
as  his  profession,  and  practised  for  some  time  in  Toronto.  He  then 
became  Collector  of  Customs,  and  to  this  branch  of  the  public  service 
he  is  still  attached.     He  is  now  on  the  superannuation  list. 

W.  F.  Morrison,  '63,  adopted  the  ministerial  calling  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  but  later  he  withdrew  and  studied  medicine  in  Chicago. 
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He  then  went  farther  west  to  California,  and  when  last  heard  from, 
was  engaged  in  journalistic  work  in  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

W.  G.  McClatchie,  '63,  entered  the  teaching  profession  and  spent 
some  years  in  High  school  work.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  in  the  township  of  Sydney,  near  Belleville,  where  he 
still  resides. 

R.  W.  Williams,  '63,  the  singer  of  his  class,  chose  medicine  as  his 
profession,  and  has  practised  in  Weston,  Clinton  and  Mount  Forest. 

J.  B.  Clarkson,  '63,  discharged  the  duties  of  the  Methodist  min- 
istry in  the  Bay  of  Quinte  Conference  till  1889,  when  through  the 
failure  of  his  voice  he  was  obliged  to  retire.     He  resides  in  Montreal. 

John  Uetlor,  '63,  entered  mercantile  life  in  his  native  town  of 
Goderich,  and  later  in  Clinton.     He  is  now  in  North  Bay. 

C.  I.  HiCKEY,  '63,  is  a  medical  doctor  in  Morrisburg,  Ont.  He  has 
been  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  several  terms. 

Robert  Shaw,  '  63,  became  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
but  died  after  preaching  but  a  few  years. 

W.  C.  Washington,  '63,  is  a  superannuated  minister  of  the  Toronto 
Conference  living  in  Barrie. 

W.  C.  Watson,  '63,  entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  and  is  stationed 
now  at  Elmira  in  the  Hamilton  Conference. 

J.  R.  Youmans,  '  63,  was  a  member  of  the  teaching  profession.  He 
had  retired  from  active  service,  and  was  living  in  Toronto  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  four  or  five  yerrs  ago. 


The  death  on  May  22nd  of  Rev.  Dr.  Burns  at  his  home  on  the 
corner  of  Gerrard  and  Pembroke  Streets,  was  the  occasion  of  the 
loss  to  the  Methodist  Church  of  an  able  and  widely-known  minister 
and  to  Victoria  of  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  honored  graduates.  The 
deceased  minister  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1861,  graduating 
as  Prince  of  Wales  Gold  Medalist  of  his  year.  His  keen  interest  in 
college  hfe,  and  its  associations  is  shown  in  the  lively  letter  of  remin- 
iscences which  he  contributed  to  our  last  Christmas  number.  In 
I864  he  entered  upon  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  church,  holding 
his  first  charge  at  Stratford.  After  some  few  years  he  went  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  accepted  the  chair  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy  in  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  but  soon  after  he  became 
President  of  Simpson  Centenary  College,  which  position  he  held  for 
many  years.     In  1878  he  returned  to  Canada  to  become  President  of 
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Hamilton  Ladies'  College.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  political 
questions,  once  contesting  the  city  of  Hamilton  for  the  Liberal  party. 
He  followed  the  course  of  affairs  in  his  native  Ireland  with  more  than 
passing  interest.  He  frequently  gave  utterance  to  his  Home  Rule 
sympathies,  and  was  in  1896  a  delegate  to  the  Irish  National  Conven- 
tion. For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  living  in  Toronto  in 
comparative  retirement,  but,  nevertheless,  making  his  influence  felt  in 
church  and  social  circles,  as  opportunity  afforded.  His  genial 
sympathy  and  whole-hearted  devotion  to  his  Church  and  his  Aima 
Mater  hdive  endeared  him  to  all  who  have  known  him  during  his 
busy,  useful  life  of  sixty-six  years. 


Exchanges. 


T^HE  April  number  of  the  Argosy  contains  a  gossipy  article  on 
■*  "Journalism,"  in  which  the  writer  discusses  the  qualifications 
essential  for  success  in  that  profession  in  a  somewhat  flippant  manner. 
His  judgment  on  Sheldon's  "  Topeka  Experiment,"  however, 
shows  common  sense  and  moderation. 

Under  an  ancient  elm  she  stood, 

A  fairy  form  in  gray  ; 
Her  eyes  were  bright  as  the  stars  of  night, 

As  she  merrily  trilled  a  lay. 

I  stood  in  the  window  and  watched  her  face. 

It  was  wise  and  passing  fair. 
As  the  ditty  she  sang  so  merrily  rang 

On  the  waves  of  the  evening  air. 

I  was  stirred  to  the  depths  of  my  very  soul ; 

Ne'er  heard  I  a  yoice  like  that ; 
And  I  threw  all  I  owned  at  her  very  feet, 

For  she  was  my  neighbor's  cat. 

— Exchange. 

The  last  issue  of  McGill  Outlook  is  a  very  creditable  one  indeed. 
The  cuts  of  the  college  buildings,  of  the  principal  and  of  the  students 
upon  whom  graduation  honors  have  fallen,  are  very  timely  and  appro- 
priate, and  the  literary  articles,  notably  that  upon  "  Fame,"  are  quite 
well  written.  We  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  work  of  the 
Outlook  during  the  past  year. 
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Lack  of  space  precludes  the  possibility  of  renewing  any  but  a  very 
few  of  the  numerous  exchanges  we  receive.  We  beg,  however,  to 
acknowledge  copies  of  the  following  journals  during  the  year.  All  of 
which  we  have  perused  with  interest  and  profit:  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal^ Dalhousie  Gazette,  McGill  Outlook,  'Varsity,  Clarion,  Queen's 
University  Journal,  Manitoba  College  Journal,  Ontario  Normal 
College  Monthly,  University  Monthly,  Sunbeam,  O.  A.  C.  Review^ 
Presbyterian  College  Journal,  McMaster  Monthly,  Vox  Wesleyana, 
Edinburgh  Student,  Argosy,  University  of  Ottawa  Review,  Albert 
College  Times,  Trinity  University  Review,  St.  John's  College  Maga- 
zine, W.  T.  M.  A.  Bugle  Notes,  Fan-Cosmic  Review,  Notre  Dame 
Scholastic,  Pratt  Institute  Monthly,  Success,  Inter-Collegian,  Abbey 
Stuaent,  Lassell  Leaves,  Young  Women's  Guild  Gazette,  Progress, 
Indian  Advocate,  Dickinsonian,  Phcenix,  Wahpetonian,  University 
Record,  University  Courier,  Science  and  Industry,  New  England 
Conservatory  Magazine,  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  Silver  and 
Gold. 


Xocals. 


TJURU! 

It's  all  over ! 
Congratulations  everybody ! 
Good-bye,  1900  ! 

HiGGS  (on  the  car,  Saturday,  April  21st,  11.45  P-m-) — "I  breathe 
easier  than  I  have  in  six  years." 

Thompson,  Coates,  et  al — "  Has  she  said  '  yes  '  ?  We  know  how  it 
feels." 

The  Freshettes  royally  celebrated  the  closing  hours  of  their  exams 
with  z.  jubilee  on  May  12th,  and  on  the  next  Wednesday,  after  Pho- 
netics with  a  blow  out,  when  a  whole  half  pound  of  chocolates  were 
consumed.  They  say  they  are  only  waiting  now  to  help  along  the 
"  Bob  "  next  year.     So  may  it  be. 

If  1 901  want  an  idea  for  their  senior  picture  it  may  be  obtained 
from  the  freshmen  who  organized  a  pool  for  the  exchange  all  round  of 
photos  at  ten  cents  per  dozen.  The  freshettes  ungenerously  refused  to 
enter. 
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On  Sunday,  April  29th,  in  the  college  chapel,  Dr.  Reynar  preached 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  to  the  seventy  students  who  are  graduating 
this  year  from  Victoria  in  Arts  and  Theology.  Taking  as  his  text  the 
words,  "  Lord,  what  will  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  "  the  Doctor  made  an 
eloquent  and  earnest  appeal  to  all  Victoria  men  to  "do  their  duty " — 
the  duty  that  lies  next  them. 

On  Monday  evening  the  contest  for  the  Michael  Fawcett  Bursary 
took  place,  and  on  Tuesday  the  annual  Convocation  in  Theology. 
The  degrees,  medals  and  prizes  awarded  were  as  follows  : 

Degrees,  D.D.  (Hon.) — Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  Governor  Wesleyan 
College,  Handsworth,  Birmingham,  Eng.;  Rev.  James  Robertson, 
Dublin ;  Rev.  Prof.  C.  H.  Paisley,  M.A.,  Mount  Allison  University, 
N.B. 

B.D. — Allan  Henry  Brown,  B.A.,  John  Wilson  Davidson,  B.A., 
Arthur  Clare  Eddy,  B.A.,  George  Sherlock  Faircloth,  B.A.,  John 
Calvin  Reid,  B.A.,  James  Shaver  Woodsworth,  B.A. 

Medals  and  Prizes. — The  Sandford  Gold  Medal,  John  Wilson 
Davidson,  B.A.;  the  Ryerson  Prize,  New  Testament  History,  Charles 
W.  Flint ;  the  Wallbridge  Prize,  New  Testament  Exegesis,  William 
Edgar  Gilroy,  B.A.;  the  Cox  Bursary,  New  Testament  Theology, 
William  Edgar  Gilroy,  B.A.;  the  Massey  Bursary,  English  Bible,  First, 
V/illiam  Edgar  Gilroy,  B.A.;  the  Massey  Bursary,  English  Bible, 
Second,  John  Mumby  Haith ;  the  Michael  Fawcett  Bursary,  Oratory, 
C.  H.  Shephard  ;  the  Herridge  Prize,  Sunday  Schools,  First,  E.  W. 
Morgan  ;  Second,  J.  W.  Fox. 

Miss  Lackner's  many  friends  regret  that  illness  prevented  her 
taking  her  examinations. 

The  students  of  Victoria  extend  their  most  sincere  sympathy  to 
G.  E.  Porter,  '01,  in  the  severe  bereavement  he  suffered  during  exam- 
inations, in  the  death  of  his  mother. 

On  Tuesday,  April  17th,  at  Victoria  College,  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  alumnge  was  held,  with  disagreeable  weather  affecting 
the  attendance.  After  the  routine  business  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  year  '00  and  '01  was  held.  As  a  result  Miss  Skinner,  '98,  occupies 
the  president's  chair  with  Miss  Shenick,  Ottawa,  as  her  assistant.  Miss 
Sutherland,  '95,  and  Miss  Chown,  '99,  are  to  fill  the  offices  of  corre- 
sponding-secretary and  secretary-treasurer,  respectively.  The  pro- 
gramme was  furnished  by  Miss  Sutherland,  who  gave  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  paper  on  "  Domestic  Service,"  one  phase  of  the  subject 
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studied  by  the  alumnae  during  the  year,  and  which  is  to  be  pursued 
for  some  time.  This  subject,  "The  Condition  of  Women  Wage- 
Earners,"  has  been  extremely  interesting.  As  at  all  Victoria  functions, 
great  or  small,  refreshments  were  served,  during  which  time  the  topic 
was  informally  discussed. 


Parting  Shots. 

"  The  only  reason  I  want  to  be  a  sophomore  is  to  improve  the 
year." — Miss  Will. 

"  I'm  glad  of  the  change  in  the  local  editorship." — Miss  Smith,  '03. 

"  After  exams  I'll  call  on  every  girl  I  ever  heard  of  in  Toronto." 
— Freleigh. 

"  Boys,  I'm  off  for  Warsaw  again." — Fox. 

"  It  will  be  lonely  without  the  seniors." — Miss  Rockwell. 

"I  CAN  do  what  I  like  next  year." — Charlie  Auger. 

"That's  easy.  It  will  just  take  a  little  common  sense,  unless  Dr. 
John  wants  exactly  what  he  said  in  his  lectures." — A.  J.  Johnson,  before 
Hermaneutics. 


Whitbv  Section. 

Forewarned  with  telegrams  from  father,  such  as,  "  Yes  ;  but  keep 
away  from  those  Victoria  boys,"  the  ladies  of  Whitby  College  came  up 
to  Toronto  to  give  their  concert  in  Association  Hall,  on  Friday,  May 
nth.  It  would  be  unnecessary  here,  and  indeed  impossible,  to  detail 
all  the  excellencies  of  the  programme ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  Stewart 
was  so  overcome  that  they  took  the  wrong  car  home.  And  even  the 
next  day  at  the  Union  (station,  not  hotel)  Wood  was  in  such  excite- 
ment that  tWo  introductions  were  insufficient  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  Miss . 

On  the  24th  of  May  a  contingent  from  Victoria  went  to  Whitby 
to  see  the  ladies  play  the  third  of  the  series  of  tennis  matches  for  Dr. 
Hare's  cup.  Misses  Duckett,  Rockwell  and  Powell,  went  down,  with 
honors,  before  the  prowess  of  the  Whitby  players,  while  in  some 
exhibition  sets  the  town  boys  brought  up  the  rear  for  hours.  Those 
who  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  college  had  such  a  good  time  that 
W.  Neville,  as  declared  on  leaving,  their  nerves  were  all  unstrung;  and  it 
was  far.  too  early  when  train  time  came  and  the  Victorians  returned 
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laden  with  pleasant  memories  and  messages  of — well,  kind  regards  for 
those  unfortunates  who  .missed  the  treat  and  disappointed  their  fair 
friends. 

We  are  informed  on  creditable  authority  that  Messrs  W.  H.  Wood 
and  R.  B.  McAmmond  are  to  travel  in  the  interests  of  the  O.  L.  C. 
this  summer.  The  buildings  are  spacious,  but  will  certainly  need 
enlargement  now. 

Neville  {re  24th). — ^"  They  want  somebody  to  yell  for  them.  That's 
the  reason  I'm  going.  Gee,  if  I  had  Fowler  and  a  few  more  I'd  take 
a  whorl  against  the  whole  college  ! " 


The  Graduating  Class. 

Again  it  is  Acta's  sad  duty  to  chronicle  the  academic  death  of 
another  class.  For  four  years  the  Centuries  have  frequented  our  halls, 
and,  though  they  seem  to  have  made  themselves  indispensable,  yet 
when  the  place  that  once  knew  them  shall  know  them  no  more,  others 
just  as  strong  and  willing  will  take  up  their  mantle.  May  Victoria 
ever  take  her  place  in  the  front  rank  of  our  educational  institutions,  led 
by  men  and  women  as  true,  sincere,  and  able  as  those  now  leaving  us. 

Space  forbids  lengthened  individual  notices,  while  we  cannot  even 
name  those  who  have  been  with  the  class  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  life,  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  class  have  been  many.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  only  eighteen  of  the  thirty-three  graduates  spent 
their  first  year  wnth  '00  in  Victoria. 

Victoria  is  grateful  to  Guelph  Collegiate  Institute  for  giving  her 
M.  Louise  BoUert,  one  of  the  most  "  all-round  "  girls  that  has  ever 
left  college  halls.  Among  many  offices  most  acceptably  filled  we 
mention  only  her  able  assistant  literary  editorship  of  Acta  during 
'98-'99,  and  her  presidency  of  the  Woman's  Literary  Society  of  the  past 
year.  Her  especial  talent  lies,  perhaps,  in  the  charming  ease  and 
grace  with  which  she  can  express  her  thoughts  in  public,  whether  at 
oration  contest,  reception,  or  senior  dinner.  We  believe,  in  spite  of 
documentary  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  she  has  "  rilly "  enjoyed 
her  college  course.  We  shall  never  forget  Minnie's  unfailing  smile 
and  the  cheery  greeting  which  nothing — not  even  the  dread  spectre  of 
exams — has  ever  been  known  to  suppress.  Her  personal  qualities  are 
not  to  be  enumerated  "  What  is  she  ?  Her  human  self,  no  lower 
word  will  serve." 
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Mabel  L.  Chown,  like  several  other  Victoria  students,  has  proven 
that  the  migratory  education  which  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Meth- 
odist ministers  receive  is  not  at  all  a  disadvantage.  Since  her  entrance 
into  Victoria  there  is  not  a  side  of  college  life  to  which  she  has  not 
given  generous  help.  During  her  final  year  she  has  made  an  excellent 
literary  editor  of  Acta,  and  as  critic  of  the  Woman's  Literary  she  will 
be  remembered  for  her  penetrating  and  helpful  criticisms.  Her  high 
standing  throughout  her  course  and  her  influence  on  the  college  life 
have  proven  her  ability.  Her  womanly  nature,  uniting  the  spirit  of 
the  new  woman,  claiming  for  her  sex  greater  enlightenment  and  use- 
fulness, with  the  charm  and  dignity  of  the  older  type,  will  undoubtedly 
find  its  place  in  the  world. 

Did  ever  a  college  girl  throw  herself  more  thoroughly  in  for  every- 
thing collegiate  than  Etta  May  Graham  ?  No  meeting  of  the  Y.  W.C.A. 
— whose  faithful  president  she  was  in  her  final  year — no  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Literary  Society,  no  college  function  that  was  ever  held 
since  the  time  when  first  the  century  class  entered  Victoria's  halls,  no 
revelry  upon  the  skating  rink  ever  lacked  her  bright  and  winsome 
presence  ;  and  with  it  all  no  list  of  exam,  results  since  '96  has  appeared 
without  displaying  her  name  well  up  in  the  honor  list.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  to  this  maiden  of  many  interests  the  class  of  '00  voted  the 
honor  of  the  senior  stick  ? 

Florence  Hall  entered  Victoria  after  matriculating  from  Napanee 
Collegiate,  but  the  College  has  seen  comparatively  little  of  her,  owing 
to  her  many  outside  interests  and  also  to  her  somewhat  delicate  con- 
stitution. However,  these  distractions  have  not  hindered  her  from 
being  successful  in  the  yearly  tests  of  knowledge.  Florence's  future 
career  is  as  yet  veiled  in  mystery ;  however,  we  believe  it  is  not  to  be 
a  still  further  seeking  of  learned  degrees,  nor  will  she  honor  Normal 
College  with  her  presence.  According  to  the  far-seeing  youth,  the 
official  prophet  of  the  "  Naughty-Naughts,"  she  is  destined  to  leave 
our  own  beloved  Canada  and  grace  the  circles  of  a  foreign  court. 

Thoughtful  blue  eyes  and  a  wealth  of  golden  hair  are  the  fair 
indications  of  Florence  E.  Jones'  sweet  and  serious  disposition.  All 
through  her  four  years  at  college  her  course  has  been  a  brilliant  one, 
and  though  at  times  ill-health  has  interfered  somewhat  with  her 
ambitions,  still  the  quintette  of  girls  in  the  Honor  Moderns  have^ 
always  been  proud  of  Florence,  their  bright  star.  But  her  attention 
has  not  been  wholly  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  lecture  room,  for  she 
can  perform  marvellous  feats  with  a  tennis  racquet,  and  the  grace  with 
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which  she  glides  over  the  ice  of  the  skating  rink  is  a  thing  to  make  one 
envious.  Her  friends  at  Victoria  regret  as  keenly  as  herself  that, 
owing  to  ill-health,  she  was  unable  to  complete  writing  all  her  papers, 
and  thus  forfeited  her  certainty  of  a  high  standing. 

No  prouder  circuit  is  there  in  the  land  than  Belwood,  whose  pastor's 
wife,  amid  the  duties  of  her  home  and  church,  has  completed  a 
college  course  and  won  the  honor  of  the  graduate.  Well  may  Belwood 
be  proud  of  Mrs.  E.  L.  Flagg,  of  her  ability,  and  of  her  courage,  that 
overcame  all  obstacles  and  persevered  until  the  goal  was  reached. 

"  Willie  K."  Allen  was  first  known  to  fame  in  Victoria  as  a  hot 
anti-bobber  in  his  freshman  year.  Since  then,  however,  he  has  turned 
his  attention  with  better  success  toward  more  laudable  work  in  the 
religious  organizations  of  the  College.  His  worth  has  also  been  recog- 
nized by  offices  in  the  Literary  Society.  He  is  a  quiet  and  good 
fellow,  disliked  by  nobody,  a  good  student  in  philosophy,  and  will  win 
his  way  in  the  ministry  by  persistence  and  purity  of  character. 

William  George  Anderson  has  had  to  carry  the  burdens  of 
married  life  and  two  hundred  pounds  avoirdupois  through  his  course 
at  Victoria,  and  hence  has  not  taken  a  prominent  part  in  college  life. 
Beyond  the  classics  course  he  is  little  known  except  to  the  frequenters 
of  the  alley  board.  After  a  year  at  pedagogy  he  is  going  to  inter- 
sperse the  hours  of  parental  nursing  with  teaching  High  School. 

W.  J.  M.  Cragg  has  applied  for  the  use  of  the  words  "  sunny  ways  " 
after  Sir  Wilfrid  deceases.  In  support  of  his  claim  he  has  the  senior 
stick,  the  ex-presidency  of  his  class,  and  his  own  unparalleled  smile  to 
offer.  Besides  all  this  he  has  shown  in  exams  that  he  knows  more 
about  Orientals  than  any  other  man  in  the  year.  Ever  since  last 
winter,  when  he  stood  between  the  goal  posts  while  '02  vainly 
endeavored  to  drive  the  hockey  puck  through,  the  seniors  have  been 
wishing  him  their  very  best.  He  intends  prefixing  "  Rev."  to  his  name, 
and  after  being  business  manager  of  Acta  this  year,  will  be  indifferent 
to  deficiencies  in  salary.  That  his  constitution  has  survived  a  year  of 
"  Bachelors'  Hall "  points  to  the  same  fact. 

Edgar  W.  Dickenson  has  been  a  quiet  and  unobstrusive  fellow 
about  the  college,  except  when  he  lent  his  invaluable  aid  to  '00  in 
securing  such  few  and  scattered  laurels  as  it  has  in  hockey  and  foot- 
ball. Had  he  not  registered  in  'Varsity  during  his  first  two  years  we 
might  have  known  him  better,  but  all  are  sure  that  his  quiet  but 
determined  disposition  and  general  education  will  win  his  way  for  him 
in  business  or  teaching  as  he  may  elect. 
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J.  G.  Davidson  was  a  freshman  with  '99,  but  dropping  out  a  year 
came  in  with  '00  to  sustain  Victoria's  reputation  for  mathematical 
ability.  When  Jim  Davidson  says,  "  Let  the  sun  stand  still,"  the  sun 
stands  still ;  so,  recognizing  his  energy,  the  boys  have  wisely  at  various 
times  made  him  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Lit.  and  treasurer  of 
the  Athletic  Union.  On  his  prowess  in  sports,  his  activity  on  the 
"  Bob "  Committee,  his  trips  to  London,  his  regular  attendance  at 
conservatory  recitals,  space  forbids  us  to  dwell,  for  the  subject  is  vast. 
Teaching  or  "  professing,"  his  bellicose  determination  will  push  him  to 
the  front. 

Percy  Dobson  is  a  Methodist  minister's  son,  and  ably  sustains 
their  reputation.  In  addition  to  being  century's  star  in  hockey  and 
one  of  the  best  in  the  college,  he  has  planted  his  banner  on  the  top 
notches  of  the  classics  course.  From  the  latter  fact  we  judge  that  the 
appearance  of  ennui  that  characterizes  him  is  assumed,  and  that  he 
will  make  a  good  teacher.  Percy  has  J3een  with  '00  from  the  start 
and  was  a  member  of  the  "  Bob  "  Committee  as  a  sophomore. 

A.  J.  Freleigh  hails  from  the  lovely  village  of  Bloomfield.  He 
took  his  first  year  at  Albert,  presumably  to  avoid  the  "  Bob,"  for  he 
raised  strong  objections  to  being  mentioned  therein  as  a  sophomore. 
But  those  days  are  all  over,  and  he  has  always  been  a  popular  fellow. 
Get  Bert  singing  to  his  own  accompaniment  and  he  is  in  his  element. 
In  his  final  year  he  has  worked  very  hard  and  professed  great  indiffer- 
ence toward  the  fair  sex  ;  but  though  we  expect  him  to  stand  up  well  in 
the  general  proficiency  list,  nobody  believes  that  Bert's  failing  toward 
the  ladies  has  at  all  abated.  With  his  natural  talent,  when  he  really 
gets  to  work,  he  will  get  along. 

Charles  W.  Flint  has  been  one  of  the  "  men  of  the  year  "  during 
this  last  year.  If  we  give  him  short  notice  it  is  only  because  he 
entered  with  '98,  dropped  out,  took  most  of  his  work  extra-murally, 
and  has  spent  all  but  his  final  year  in  college  with  '00.  The  way  he 
debated  the  B.D.'s  to  a  standstill  indicates  that  he  will  make  a  stirring 
preacher. 

J.  W.  Fox  was  added  unto  '00  in  its  second  year.  About  the 
college  he  has  been  unassuming  but  thoroughly  reliable  in  everything 
he  has  put  his  hand  to.  It  is  moreover  darkly  whispered  that  he  is 
not  everywhere  so  unattentive  to  the  ladies  as  in  our  halls.  He  has 
taken  a  good  stand  throughout  in  the  general  course  preparatory  to 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  benighted  Canadians. 
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The  century  class  was  fortunate  when  '99  handed  over  George  A. 
Fergusson  to  their  care.  It  will  seem  odd  when  "  Fergie  "  is  around 
no  more  to  run  the  athletics  of  the  College  and  take  part  in  every 
sport.  In  tennis  he  held  the  college  championship,  '98-'99,  carried 
the  Langford  stick  in  his  final  year  and  was  president  of  the  Glee  Club. 
Yet  with  all  this  he  has  carried  through  a  course  in  honor  classics, 
which  he  will  teach.     May  his  genial  disposition  never  be  o'erclouded. 

Francis  Levi  Farewell — but  now  we  are  stuck,  for  to  write  his 
biography  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  '00 — except  the  "  Bob  "  • 
but,  like  all  men,  he  has  learned  wisdom  from  experience  since  the  days 
he  led  the  centuries  in  opposition  to  that  awful  institution.  Frank  is 
pre-eminently  a  man  of  high  ideals,  but  is  no  idle  dreamer  on  that 
account.  A  very  partial  enumeration  of  the  offices  he  has  held  about 
the  College  will  show  this — critic  and  leader  of  opposition  in  the 
"  Lit.,"  Personal  Editor  and  Editor-in-Chief  of  Acta,  member  of  the 
Athletic  Union,  president  of  his  class,  inter-collegiate  debater,  etc., 
ad  infinitum.  May  his  voice  long  be  heard  standing  up  staunchly 
for  right  and  justice  as  we  have  ever  known  him.  He  will  preach, 
if  nothing  else  turns  up. 

Robert  W.  Hedlev  has  been  rather  a  "  silent  partner  "  in  the  class 
of  '00 — that  is  as  far  as  social  life  is  concerned,  for  at  mathematics 
and  physics  he  is  a  tremendous  worker.  In  recognition  of  this  fact 
he  has  been  made  the  president  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Society  in  his  final  year.  With  his  inventiveness  and  pertinacity  he 
will  win  for  himself  recognition  in  the  teaching  profession. 

J.  H.  Johnston  is  another  of  the  fortunate  additions  made  to  the 
century  class  in  its  second  year.  Everybody  soon  found  Johnnie 
Johnston  a  most  agreeable  lad  and  liked  him  accordingly.  But  to 
fathom  the  depths  of  his  sparkling  humor  you  have  to  be  closely 
acquainted  with  him.  Then  you  become  sure  that  with  his  broad 
training  in  the  general  course  "Johnnie"  will  make  a  successful 
minister. 

Herbert  E.  Kellington  entered  '00  in  the  fall  of  1897  and  fell 
to  supporting  the  "  Bob "  for  all  he  was  worth,  exhibiting  in  that 
worthy  cause  the  first  indications  of  the  matchless  eloquence  he  had 
developed  on  various  circuits.  Of  course  he  soon  rose  to  fame  among 
the  centuries  and  it  was  a  sad  fate  which  deprived  them  of  their  goal- 
keeper and  only  hope  of  winning  the  hockey  championship  in  their 
final  year,  for  "  Kelly  "  was  sent  out  to  preach.  But  this  only  gave 
him  a  chance  to  show  his  energy,  for  not  only  has  he  graduated  in 
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philosophy  with  his  year,   but  taken  a  lot  of  theological  subjects  at 
the  same  time. 

Austen  P.  Misener  is  open-hearted  and  true  in  everything  except 
in  divulging  what  that  "P."  stands  for.  His  venerable  bald  head  indi- 
cates truly  his  claim  to  the  position  of  father-confessor  of  the  class, 
and  along  the  same  line  his  merits  have  been  recognized  by  his  ap- 
pointment as  college  secretary  of  Y.M.C.A.'s  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
in  his  final  year.  This  won't  be  any  hindrance  to  his  graduating  head 
of  the  list  in  Orientals.  Space  forbids  us  enumerating  the  offices  he 
has  ably  filled  in  college,  including  the  presidency  of  his  class  and  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  premiership  in  the  "Lit.,"  and  so  on. 

We  wanted  Jack  W.  Mitchell  to  "write  up"  himself,  for  none  but 
himself  could  do  him  justice.  When  we  reflected  that  Jack,  the 
youngest  and  yet  the  most  brilliant  prodigy  in  the  year,  was  running 
strongly  for  the  top  in  honor  English,  political  science  and  philosophy, 
and  was  rising  at  midnight  (literally)  to  work,  we  forgave  him  for 
refusing.  "I'm  a  poor,  solitary  sinner,"  said  he ;  but,  nevertheless,  he 
is  a  brilliant  conversationalist.  "I  attended  the  first  reception  but 
did  not  stay  to  refreshments."  But  Jack  is  no  monster,  for  he  admits 
that  he  is  deeply  agitated  as  to  "  whether  a  man  has  free  will  when  he 
tumbles  in  love."     His  future  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

We  were  told  to  write  a  good  biog.  of  W.  A.  Potter  because  he  is 
"one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the  year."  "  Wap"  is  too  skinny  to  be  a 
bright  and  shining  example  physically  of  the  advantages  of  Bachelors' 
Hall.  He  has  had  considerable  trouble  beyond  his  own  poor  health, 
and  hence  has  not  been  able  to  take  as  active  a  part  in  college  life  as 
he  would  have  wished.  In  spite  of  this  he  has  been  able  to  hold  his 
course  in  honor  Orientals  and  in  his  final  year  filled  the  position  of 
president  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Certainly  he  is  a  strong  character  and  will 
make  his  mark. 

J.  Harry  Osterhout's  tall  and  commanding  figure  has  been  well 
known  about  Victoria  since  the  fall  of  '97.  He,  too,  began  an  honor- 
able career  by  supporting  the  "  Bob."  Examination  results  show  that 
he  has  made  a  good  stand  in  honor  philosophy,  but  to  hear  him  talk 
you  would  never  suppose  that  he  has  done  anything  but  attend  parties 
and  engineer  the  Intercollegiate  Debating  Union  during  his  course. 
He  is  going  to  preach,  and  his  oratorical  and  executive  talent  will 
doubtless  get  him  good  appointments  by  the  aid  of  the  ladies  of  the 
congregations. 
3 
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George  Wesley  W.  Rivers,  of  Sombra,  is  the  second  youngest 
man  of  the  year.  They  say,  however,  that  you  would  never  think  so,  to 
hear  him  preach.  His  dimpled  cheek  "  flutters,"  his  bass  voice  rolls 
out  deep  and  strong  with  pure  Wesleyan  doctrine.  George  does  all 
his  "  ladies'  work  "  on  the  sly,  and  did  not  take  a  very  active  part  in 
college  life  till  his  final  years,  so  only  then  did  we  discover  what  a  fine 
fellow  he  was.  After  taking  two  years  of  mathematics  he  got  his 
"  call "  to  the  ministry,  finished  with  philosophy  and  will  be  around 
again  for  B.D. 

Arthur  Newton  St.  John  comes  from  Sunderland  and  is  a  good 
Tory,  like  his  uncle  of  the  same  name.  His  heavy  brow  and  firm-set 
lips  indicate  capacity-  for  work  and  his  determination.  "  Saint "  is 
another  of  those  who  you  might  imagine  was  indifferent  to  female 
attraction,  but  down  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  is  not  at  all  so 
impervious.  He  has  been  honored  with  various  offices,  ending  in 
the  presidency  of  the  "  Lit.,"  but  this  has  not  taken  so  much  of  his 
time  as  to  prevent  him  from  teaching  night  school  and  taking  high 
honors  in  philosophy  throughout  his  course. 

William  Baltess  Smith  came  in  from  Albert  in  his  second  year, 
entered  the  general  course  and  then  got  married  and  deserted  us  in 
his  fourth.  If  he  had  not  proved  himself  such  a  copious  speaker, 
good  worker,  and  fine  fellow  generally  with  woman  and  man  we  would 
not  give  him  any  notice  at  all.  As  it  is,  we  wish  himself  and  partner 
every  success  and  the  best  of  circuits. 

R.  J.  Sprott,  a  legacy  from  '99  in  our  second  year,  is  the  despair 
of  the  modern  language  class  in  the  spoken  tongue.  He  takes  to  that 
just  like  to  eating  his  meals.  Moreover,  he  is  a  wonderful  musician 
and  plays  every  conceivable  instrument  from  Sprott's  transposing  auto- 
harp  down.  He  intends  to  complete  his  already  proficient  education 
in  moderns  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris. 

Robert  Shaw  is  a  graduate  of  Mc Master,  but  wishing  an  honor 
standing  in  mathematics  from  Toronto  University,  registered  with 
'00  in  its  final  year.  Though  a  hard  worker  he  has  shown  a  keen 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  class  and  has  won  their  best  wishes. 

William  John  Spence  is  another  of  the  youngest  men  of  the  year. 
Till  very  lately  he  has  resembled  Samson  in  that  "a  razor  never  touched 
his  head."  Otherwise  his  puny  form  would  never  be  mistaken  for  that 
personage  revived.  Will,  however,  is  a  rattling  fine  little  fellow  if  he 
is  bashful,  and  the  boys  have  recognized  th ;  fact  by  making  him  secre- 
tary of  the  "Lit.,"  personal  editor  of  Acta  and  president  of  his  class. 
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For  four  long  years  he  has  taken  honor  moderns,  which  "  all  the 
ladies  take,"  but  yet  he  has  forgotten  his  manners  and  came  out  ahead 
of  them  all  every  time  in  exams.     He  will  teach  school,  probably. 

Douglas  J.  Thom. — Here  is  a  characteristic  college  man.  The 
son  of  a  Methodist  preacher,  he  comes  from  most  anywhere.  But  he 
was  in  Victoria  four  years,  and  Victoria  is  none  the  worse  for  his 
being  here,  and  Douglas  is  a  good  example  of  the  all  around  product 
of  college  life.  His  best  friends — and  they  are  many — think  they  see 
a  great  difference  between  the  youth  who  came  and  the  man  who 
leaves,  to  give  his  strength  to  the  legal  profession.  Always  active  in 
every  phase  of  college  life,  true  to  her  sports,  her  social  and  religious 
life,  attentive  to  her  ladies,  much  honored  with  office,  his  has  been  a 
typical  college  career.  Nor  in  examinations  has  he  disgraced  his 
Alma  Mater,  for  with  all  his  activities,  as  President  of  Acta  Board, 
leader  of  the  Government,  or  President  of  his  class  he  has  found 
time  to  take  iirst-class  honors  throughout  his  course.  The  legal  pro- 
fession has  a  good  addition  in  Douglas,  and  we  predict  good  things 
for  him. 

A.  E.  M.  Thomson  is  known  as  that  "  dark  "  fellow.  He  spent  only 
his  second  and  third  years  in  college  with  'oo.  However,  starting 
with  a  warm  support  of  the  "  Bob,"  he  made  a  good  name  for  himself 
and  had  to  give  up  the  leadership  of  the  government  when  he  was 
forced  to  take  his  fourth  year  on  a  circuit.  Those  who  know  his 
serious  but  sturdy  nature  predict  a  good  future  for  him. 

Delmer  Hill  Trlmble  is  another  of  those  who  has  spent  only  his 
last  year  in  college  with  the  centuries,  and  our  notice  of  him  is  in 
accordance  with  this  fact  rather  than  with  his  merits.  He  is  sure  to 
stand  high  in  the  general  proficiency  lists,  after  which  his  name  will 
stand  high  in  the  Methodist  ministry. 

And  now  the  local  editors  have  said  their  last  word.  VVe  fe^l  that 
our  work  has  been  imperfect,  but  we  have  done  our  best  and  have 
intentionally  said  nothing  to  hurt  anybody's  feelings.  In  fact,  we 
almost  feel  like  apologizing  to  those  whose  names  have  not  appeared 
in  these  columns.  We  have  to  extend  our  thanks  for  the  compli- 
mentary invitations  given  us  to  all  functions  around  the  college,  and 
suggest  that  the  same  wise  practice  be  maintained  with  our  successors. 
To  these  we  hand  over  our  pens,  wishing  them  every  success  in  the 
good  work. 
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A  FOREWORD ! 

More  than  ever,  if  possible,  our  aim  during  the  coming  year  will  be  to 
make  Acta  Victoriana  a  voice  for  the  best  utterances  of  university  life 
in  the  realms  of  literature,  science,  art,  philosophy,  theology,  sociology, 
athletics  and  the  social  movements  of  our  college  constituency.  In 
addition  to  articles  by  well-known  Canadian  writers,  book  reviews  and 
special  sketches  of  the  history  of  our  Alma  Maier,  we  shall  continually 
endeavor  to  call  out  the  literary  powers  of  our  own  readers.  May  we 
not  expect  from  our  undergraduates  that  enthusiasm  which  comes  from 
new  discovered  truth,  from  our  alumni  scattered,  as  they  are,  over  wide 
fields  of  labor  and  extent  of  years  much  valuable  data,  and  from'  our 
instructors  the  results  of  most  recent  research  in  the  respective  depart- 
ments ?  To  this  end  we  earnestly  solicit  contributions  from  all.  Our 
limited  space  will  necessitate  short  articles,  nor  can  we  promise  to 
publish  all  we  receive,  yet  in  any  event  both  contributor  and  reader 
will  benefit  from  abundant  choice  of  material.  Kindly  then  consider 
this  notice  as  a  personal  invitation  for  contributions  to  any  of  the 
above  departments  or  upon  any  theme  which  has  touched  your  Hfe. 
If  you  cannot  do  more  please  write  us  as  to  your  whereabouts  that  we 
may  place  you  in  our  portfolio  of  personals. 

Our  October  issue,  in  addition  to  some  special  contributions,  will 
be  chiefly  devoted  to  personals  and  brief  articles  from  this  year's 
graduates  in  Arts  and  Theology,  and  these  are  again  respectfully 
reminded  to  write  us  not  later  than  the  last  week  of  September. 

The  business  manager  desires  to  announce  the  following  club  rates 
to  all  subscribers,  new  or  old,  for  1900-01  : 

Methodist  Magazine  and  Acta  Victoriana $2.75 

do                                  do                  to  ministers.   1.75 
Christian  Guardian  do  1.75 

J.  L.  Stewart,  W.  H.  Wood, 

Editor-in-Chief.  Business  Manager. 
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Htbletics. 


T^HE  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Chicago  is  reported 
*  as  having  decided  to  refuse  recognition  to  athletics,  and  no 
longer  to  give  official  sanction  to  the  college  football  team.  "  Experi- 
ence has  taught  us,"  says  the  dean  of  that  institution,  "that  college 
athletics  have  a  demoralizing  and  disturbing  influence  on  the  students, 
and  interfere  with  the  educational  work  of  the  college.  We  do  not 
deny  that  athletics  are  of  beneficial  influence  on  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  young  man,  but  the  interests  of  education  demand  first 
recognition." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  place  given  to  athletics  in  Chicago  is 
different  from  that  occupied  by  athletics  in  Toronto.  However  that 
may  be,  any  such  step  on  the  part  of  our  university  authorities  would 
be  considered  by  all  as  altogether  a  retrograde  movement.  That  such 
a  step  will  be  taken  we  need  have  no  fear,  for  there  are  none  who  do 
more  to  foster  the  spirit  of  athletics  in  the  University  and  encourage 
those  who  bear  the  responsibilities  in  that  phase  of  university  life,  and 
there  aie/ezv  who  are  more  frequent  and  interested  spectators  at  our 
games  and  sports,  than  the  President  of  our  University  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  our  College.  Undergraduates  who  have  had  occasion  to 
discuss  such  matters  with  either  President  Loudon  or  Chancellor 
Burwash,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  their  willingnes-s  to  lay  aside  the 
more  onerous  duties  for  the  consideration  of  the  "  sports "  in  con- 
nection with  the  student  bodies.  Evidently,  in  their  opinion,  the 
"  interests  of  education  "  while  they  should  be  first,  do  not  demand  the 
suppression  of  athletics.  If  the  aim  of  university  life  is  to  give  a 
thorough  and  technical  knowledge  of  text-books  alone,  there  would  be 
some  force  in  such  a  resolution  as  the  above  ;  but  if  the  University  is 
to  send  out  all-round,  well-developed  and  self-reliant  men,  who  will  be 
able  to  take  their  place  as  leaders  among  men,  their  education  and 
athletics  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  year  'qq-'oo  has  been  a  most  successful  one  for  athletics  in 
Victoria,  The  sporting  spirit,  which  for  some  time  seemed  to  be 
rather  dormant,  has  shown  itself  as  never  before,  and  it  has  come  to 
stay.  The  Athletic  Union  has  had  a  most  successful  year  financially, 
and  during  the  year  two  new  clubs  have  been  organized  under  its 
jurisdiction  :  the  Rugby  and  the  Baseball  clubs. 
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The  Baseball  Club  has  brought  out  some  good  material.  There 
has  been  no  dearth  of  pitchers  :  Mclntyre  (the  swift  man),  McCul- 
loch,  Amy,  and  Dingman,  are  all  more  or  less  expert  twirlers. 
Mclntyre  has  already  won  a  reputation  in  baseball  circles,  and  has 
been  offered  the  position  of  pitcher  on  more  than  one  team  for  the 
summer.  Dobson  improved  much  during  the  season  as  catcher,  and 
Fowler  has  won  undying  fame  as  the  champion  "  coach  "  in  student 
circles.  Mclntyre's  curves  and  Fowler's  good  batting  will  easily  give 
them  places  on  the  University  team.  The  boys  have  practised  well, 
and  have  had  several  friendly  matches  with  the  University  of  Toronto 
team,  with  encouraging  results.  In  playing  the  latter  the  College  team 
does  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  a  rival,  but  rather  as  a  factor  of  the 
University,  contributing  its  best  material  to  the  university  sports. 

Tennis  has  had  its  share  of  attention  this  spring,  and  several  of  our 
players  will  have  places  on  the  University  teams  during  the  summer. 
The  courts  at  Victoria  have  been  rented  to  the  Y.M.CA.  for  the  sum- 
mer season  ;  t'ne  cinder  court  will  be  given  some  repairs  in  the  near 
future. 

The  College  was  represented  at  Whitby  on  May  24th,  in  the 
annual  game  with  the  Ladies'  College,  by  Miss  Powell,  Miss  Duckett, 
and  Miss  Rockwell.  The  ladies  from  Victoria  played  good  tennis, 
but  Whitby  carried  off  the  laurels.  The  following  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  the  ladies  also  met  players  from  the  town  of  Whitby, 
viz.,  Messrs.  Amy,  Dingman,  Harris,  and  Neville.  The  college  men 
won  most  of  the  events,  and  report  an  enjoyable  trip.  Owing  to  ill- 
ness Miss  Dingwall  was  unable  to  accompany  the  party  as  intended. 
The  Principal  and  his  assistants  tendered  to  the  students  the  freedom 
of  the  college  and  entertained  them  right  royally. 

The  Games  Committee  of  the  University  have  already  begun  to 
make  arrangements  before  the  close  of  the  term  for  the  field-day  to 
be  held  in  October.  Last  year  a  picked  team  of  fifteen  men  went  to 
Montreal  to  compete  with  McGill  in  their  annual  games.  This  year 
it  will  be  Toronto's  turn  to  entertain.  It  is  proposed  to  have  the 
usual  day  of  sports  for  Toronto  University  early  in  October,  and  a  big 
field-day  one  week  later,  when  the  intercollegiate  sports  will  be  held. 
It  is  expected  that  McGill  will  send  a  contingent  of  her  best  athletes, 
and  it  devolves  upon  the  undergraduates  of  the  several  faculties  of 
Toronto  to  make  the  event  a  success  financially  and  otherwise. 
Victoria  will  be  asked  to  contribute  her  quota  of  men  to  the  sports 
this  coming  term,  and  already  some  have  signified  their  intention  of 
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entering  different  events.  It  would  be  well  if  our  athletes  kept  in 
training  for  those  games  in  the  early  fall. 

A  large  number  of  Victoria  men  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
gymnasium  this  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  still  larger  number  will 
become  members  in  the  coming  year.  The  new  executive  would  like 
to  see  Victoria  men  in  the  assault-at-arms,  and  in  every  branch  of 
university  sports.  The  function  of  the  college  athletic  clubs  is  to  de- 
velop the  physique  and  spirit  of  all  the  students,  and  to  fit  the  best 
athletes  to  fill  places  in  the  University  team  when  required. 

A  new  regulation  sweater  will  probably  be  worn  by  Victoria  men 
in  the  fall  games.  The  retiring  executive  passed  a  resolution  recom- 
mending that  a  sweater  with  scarlet  body,  and  blue  and  white  stripes 
on  wrist  and  neck,  be  the  recognized  sweater  of  the  College.  Samples 
have  been  shown,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  we  will  have  a 
sweater  equal  in  every  way  to  that  of  any  other  college  in  the  University. 

Let  every  man  come  back  to  College  in  the  fall  as  early  as  possible, 
and  lose  no  time  in  getting  into  training.  There  will  be  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  the  practice  of  rugby,  running,  jumping,  etc.,  on  the 
University  lawns.  With  systematic  work,  the  outlook  for  athletics  in 
Victoria  for  the  coming  year  is  very  promising.   . 

"  Proc  "  Burwash  has  gone  to  the  West,  He^will  be  missed  in 
many  of  the  games  around  College. 

A  ray  of  sunshine  shone  through  the  darkness  of  the  "  plugging 
-days  "  when  the  handsome  new  hockey  trophy  was  "  christened."  Ask 
Robert  what  he  thought  of  the  ceremony. 
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Tt  i$  not  Gnougb 

That  a  shoe   should  be   easy  and 
well  made.     It  should  be 

Up-to-date 

In  Shape  and  Style 

We  have  them  in  all  grades  of 
leather,  tans,  black  and  patent,  from 
the  best  makers  of  high-grade  shoes, 
at  popular  prices. 


THE  ROYAL 

88  Yongfe  Street      -      Toronto. 

All  shoes  polished  free  of  charge. 


Al^-wool  Underwear X 

Is  now  in  order.  We  have  them  in  all  sizes,  and  know  we  can  suit 
you  in  size,  quality,  and  price.  Come  and  examine  these  garments. 
You  will  be  pleased  with  them. 

FOOTBALL    SUITS,    $1.65. 


G.  E.  GOODMAN 


302/^  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


Order  a  pair  of  our       ■- u^^ 

IDEAL  TROUSERS,  $4.75 

We'll  do  our  best  to  please  you.     Then  you  may  need  an  Evening 
Dress  Suit.      Remember  us  when  you  do. 

JOS.  J.  FOLLETT     -     Fine  Tailoring     -     181  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO.  fZZ^ZTf^': 

Largest  stock  of  College  Books  in  town.     Prices  right.     Discount  to  Students. 
Mail  Orders  a  specialty.      Second  Hand  Books  bought,  sold  and  exchanged. 

438  YONGE  STREET       ^      ^      ^      TORONTO 
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